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CtKRM.vn  statesmen,  German  Generals,  and  the  German  Press 
have  lately  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  Germany’s  military 
supremacy  is  as  great  as  ever ;  that  Germany  can  neither  be 
beaten  in  the  field  nor  be  starved  into  surrender  by  the  Allies. 
To  the  ordinary  citizen  of  the  Central  FImpires  who  mechanically 
sticks  pins  into  his  war-map  and  who  imjilicitly  believes  what 
he  reads  in  his  newspaper,  Germany  may  indeed  appear  supreme 
and  unchallengeable,  but  to  the  well-informed  and  thinking  few 
it  must  be  obvious  that  Germany’s  military,  iiolitical,  and 
economic  position  is  hopeless,  that  only  a  miracle  can  save  her 
from  utter  defeat  if  not  from  disintegration,  impoverishment, 
revolution,  and  civil  war. 

Until  recently  Germany  and  her  allies  were  successful  in  all 
they  had  undertaken,  but  during  the  last  few  months  they  have 
experienced  nothing  but  bitter  disappointments.  Politically 
militaiily,  and  economically  the  German  group  has  been  shaken 
to  its  foundation.  Patriotic  Germans  who  had  boasted  that 
Germany  governed  Greece,  that  the  German  Government  had 
driven  M.  Venizelos  out  of  office  and  had  replaced  him  by  its 
own  nominee,  M.  Skouloudis,  recognise  that  Germany  suffered 
a  great  diplomatic  defeat  when,  at  the  bidding  of  the  Allies, 
Greece  replaced  the  pro-German  Minister  by  a  friend  of  the 
Allies,  reintroduced  Constitutional  Government,  and  agreed  to 
demobilise  her  army  and  to  dismiss  certain  philo-German  officials. 
They  recognise  that  Germany  suffered  a  still  more  humili¬ 
ating  difdomatic  defeat  when  their  country  surrendered  to  the 
I  nited  States  on  the  submarine  question.  Ijast,  but  not  least, 
the  Arabs,  who  form  almost  one-half  of  Turkey’s  population, 
have  risen  in  revolt  and  have  wrested  from  the  Turks  Mecca 
and  Aledina,  the  holy  places  of  Islam.  The  Sultan  of  Turkey 
IS  no  longer  the  Protector  of  Islam.  He  can  no  longer  proclaim 
a  Holy  War  against  the  Allies  on  behalf  of  the  German  Emperor, 
fiermany  s  prestige  has  received  a  terrible  blow  by  three  great 
political  events  ;  Greece’s  change  of  front,  America’s  diplomatic 
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victory,  and  the  revolt  of  Islam  against  German-Turkish  | 
domination.  { 

Now  let  us  study  the  military  position. 

Turkey  has  been  severely  defeated  by  Eussia.  Erzerum  and 
Trebizond,  which  w’ere  reputed  to  be  absolutely  unassailable,  | 
have  fallen  into  Eussia’ s  hands. 

Austria-Hungary  has  completely  failed  in  her  loudly-advertised 
punitive  expedition  against  Italy,  for  which  she  had  prepared 
everything  during  the  whole  of  the  winter.  In  addition  she  has 
suffered  in  the  Bukovina  and  in  Galicia  a  great  defeat,  and  she  ^ 
has  lost  to  the  Eussians  the  gigantic  number  of  300,000  prisoners.  ] 

Germany’s  military  position  has  become  compromi.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year  she  launched  a  great  attack  upon  Verdun 
and  boasted  that  that  fortress  would  be  in  her  hands  “in  a  few 
days.”  The  conquest  of  Verdun  was  obviously  only  part  of  a  • 
larger  plan.  Probably  the  German  General  Staff  hoped  that  the  I 
seizure  of  Verdun  by  a  surprise  attack  would  lead  to  a  great  | 
concentration  of  French  and  British  troops  to  the  rear  of  that  ! 
fortress,  and  that  the  German  troops  would  thus  be  enabled  to 
break  through  the  denuded  flanks  of  the  Franco-British  position,  i 
to  surround  and  capture  the  bulk  of  the  Franco-British  armies  in  I 
the  West,  to  take  Paris,  and  to  dictate  a  peace  to  exhausted  * 
France.  Herein  lies  probably  the  reason  that  the  German  t 
Generals  told  their  troops  that  the  capture  of  Verdun  would  bring  I 
the  German  soldiers  into  Paris  and  end  the  war  on  the  Western  - 
front.  During  more  than  four  months  the  Germans  have  battered  i 
in  vain  against  the  gates  of  Verdun.  They  have  been  technically  I 
victorious,  for  they  have  wrested  a  few  miles  of  ground  from  tbe  [ 
French,  but  they  have  completely  failed  in  achieving  their  prin-  I 
cipal  object — that  of  destroying  the  French  Army.  History  | 
teaches  us  that  a  small  defeat  is  less  dangerous  in  war  than  a  [ 
large  failure.  Every  great  General  has  suffered  small  defeats,  ^ 
but  these  have  had  only  little  influence  upon  the  final  decisicn. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  great  failure  is  apt  to  be  fatal.  Germany’s 
thrust  at  Verdun,  though  technically  a  victory,  has  in  reality 
been  a  gigantic  failure.  It  may  be  compared  to  Napoleon’s  ' 
campaign  against  Eussia  in  1812.  In  that  campaign  the  great 
Corsican  won  the  glorious  victories  of  Smolensk  and  Borodino  and 
occupied  Moscow,  but  the  failure  of  that  victorious  campaign  was 
fatal  to  Napoleonic  France.  At  Verdun  Germany  may  have 
found  her  1812.  Germany’s  failure  at  Verdun  was  followed  by 
the  defeat  of  the  German  Fleet  at  Horn  Eeef  and  by  the  success-  ^ 
ful  advance  of  the  British  and  French  Armies  in  the  West. 

During  the  last  few'  months  the  position  of  the  combatants 
has  been  reversed.  The  Germans  and  their  allies,  who  unti 
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recently  were  universally  successful,  have  been  universally  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  and  the  changed  position  of  affairs  has  found  its  most 
eloquent  expression  in  the  information  published  by  the  nations 
at  war.  During  the  beginning  of  the  struggle,  when  the  unready 
Allies  experienced  nothing  but  disappointment  and  defeat,  every¬ 
thing  had  to  be  done  to  maintain  the  confidence  of  the  attacked 
peoples.  Eetirement  and  defeat  had  to  be  explained  away,  and 
unpalatable  facts  had  to  be  suppressed  by  the  Government.  The 
Press  had  to  be  muzzled  and  controlled  by  a  rigorous  censorship. 
Newspaper  correspondents  were  not  allowed  to  approach  the  fight¬ 
ing  zone.  Brief,  vague,  and  not  always  trustworthy  coni- 
kept  the  Allied  peoples  in  ignorance  of  the  true  state 
of  affairs,  while  the  newspapers  of  Germany  and  of  her  allies 
published  lengthy  and  glowing  accounts  written  by  eye-witnesses. 
At  that  time  Germany  had  nothing  to  conceal  from  her  own 
people  or  from  the  neutrals,  and  the  Allies  had  everything  to 
hide.  The  roles  have  been  exchanged.  The  war  correspondents 
of  the  Allies  have  at  last  been  set  free.  Their  newspapers  give 
now  full  and  faithful  accounts  of  the  fighting  on  all  fronts,  while 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Turkey  are  endeavouring  to 
conceal  their  failures  in  brief  statements  hidden  away  in  official 
communique  which  usually  begin  by  relating  a  minor  success 
of  theirs.  They  tell  us,  for  instance,  that  German  or  Austrian 
troops  have  “bloodily  defeated”  their  opponents,  and  have 
advanced  and  have  captured  a  few  prisoners  and  guns  in  some 
unimportant  encounter,  and  then  casually  mention,  as  if  it  were 
a  matter  of  no  importance,  that  the  German  or  Austrian  forces 
for  strategical  reasons  have  straightened  out  their  line  or  have 
taken  up  a  stronger  position  towards  the  rear,  disguising  thus 
the  effect  of  a  great  defeat.  If  a  German  or  Austrian  retirement 
is  admitted,  it  is  almost  inevitably  stated  that  “the  enemy’s  losses 
were  far  heavier  than  our  own.”  Curiously,  similar  statements 
appeared  in  the  French,  British,  and  Russian  bulletins  when 
the  Geiman  armies  w’ere  victoriously  advancing.  The  most 
glaring  mis-statement  was  the  report  of  the  sea  battle,  which  was 
proclaimed  as  a  great  victory.  The  German  Emperor  did  not 
leave  the  making  of  false  statements  to  his  underlings,  wdio  might 
be  disavowed,  but  proclaimed  himself  in  ringing  sentences  Great 
Britain’s  defeat  at  sea.  That  fact  alone  suffices  to  show  the 
seriousness  of  Germany’s  position. 

What  has  caused  the  wonderful  change  in  the  military  situa¬ 
tion? 

Germany’s  initial  successes  were  principally  due  to  her  greater 
war  readiness,  to  her  vast  superiority  in  men  and  in  material. 
While  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  were  ready,  and  while 
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their  large  armies  were  well  equipped,  the  relatively  small  armies 
of  France  and  Great  Britain  were  unprepared  and  badly  armed; 
Russian  numbers  proved  unavailing  because  dRissia  lacked  arms  ^ 
and  ammunition ;  and  Italy  was  neutral.  Consequently,  Gcrmanv 
was  able  to  attack  first  one  and  then  the  other  of  her  opponents  ' 

in  vastly  superior  numerical  strength  and  overwhelm  each  with  ^ 

irresistible  artillery  fire.  In  the  course  of  the  war  matters 
changed.  Italy  joined  the  Allies,  Great  Britain  greatly  increased 
her  Army  and  introduced  national  service,  and  the  production  of 
arms  and  ammunition  of  the  most  perfect  kind  was  vastly  I 
increased.  Only  now  the  whole  manhood  of  the  Allies  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  face  the  whole  manhood  of  the  Germanic  group.  f. 

When  every  able-bodied  man  is  liable  to  military  service 
national  population  determines  the  size  of  the  national  armies.  I 
The  population  of  the  tw’o  groups  of  nations  is  as  follows  : —  ■ 

Gormauv  ...  ...  67,000,000  British  Empire  ...  ...  60,000,000  t 

(White  population.)  1 

Austria-Hungarv  ...  55,000,000  France  ...  ...  ...  40,000,000  ■ 

(White  population.) 

Turkey  ...  ...  ...  20,000,000  Italy  ...  ...  ...  40,000,000  j 

Russia  .  180,000,000  f 

Bulgaria  ...  ...  ...  5,000,000  Belgium  ...  ...  ...  8,000,000 

Serbia  ...  ...  ...  5,000,000 

Total  ...  147,000,000  Total  ...  333,000,000  S 

The  population  of  the  British  group,  exclusive  of  the  coloured 
people,  stands  to  the  population  of  the  German  group  in  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  23  to  10.  Consequently,  the  opposing  armies,  not  counting 
coloured  soldiers,  compare  also  approximately  like  23  and  10, 
and  if  we  add  the  coloured  soldiers  the  proportion  is  about  25  to  j 
10.  It  is  true  that  the  Allies  may  have  had  more  men  killed 
in  battle  and  made  prisoners  of  war  than  have  their  opponents, 
that  the  Russians  may  have  lost  an  undue  proportion  of  soldiers 
through  defective  transport  and  sanitation,  &c.,  and  that  allow-  , 
ance  must  be  made  for  the  fact  that  Fmgland  has  to  maintain  1 
large  garrisons  abroad.  On  the  other  side  of  the  account  we  I 
find  that  the  25,000,000  Turks  and  Bulgarians  are  giving  but  * 
little  help  to  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  that  the  two  Central 
Empires  must  keep  large  forces  in  the  conquered  districts,  and  | 
especially  on  the  lines  of  communication,  that  the  Dual  Monarchy  p 
with  its  disaffected  population  has  to  keep  large  garrisons  at  f 
home,  that  Germany  must  guard  her  sea-shore,  &c.  Consequently,  I 
the  Central  Empires,  which  originally  were  faced  with  inferior  P 
numbers,  have  at  last  to  meet  armies  which  numerically  are  at 
least  twice  as  strong  as  theirs,  and  as  the  attack  is  made  siimd-  ^ 
taneously  on  all  sides  Germany  can  no  longer  fight  with  a  vast 
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superiority  iu  men  and  in  guns  in  a  selected  theatre  of  war  as 
she  has  done  liitherto. 

On  all  fronts,  broadly  speaking,  100  Germans  and  Austrians 
have  to  fight  250  British,  French,  Eussian,  or  Italian  soldiers. 
The  superiority  in  man-pow'er  possessed  by  the  Allies  is  very 
great,  and  it  is  bound  to  increase  in  the  course  of  the  war.  If 
we  assume  that  casualties  are  equally  numerous  on  both  sides,  a 
loss  of  50  on  each  side  will  reduce  the  original  proportion  of  250 
to  10()  to  200  to  50.  Continued  fighting  at  equal  cost  on  both 
sides  will  increase  the  superiority  of  the  Allies  from  2.1  fold  to 
4  fold,  5  fold,  0  fold,  &c.  The  longer  the  fighting  lasts  the  more 
overwhelming  will  be  the  superiority  in  man-power  possessed  by 
the  Allies.  If  we  now  assume  that  losses  are  50  per  cent,  greater 
among  the  Allies  than  among  their  opponents,  the  Germans  and 
their  friends  will  lose  50;  the  Allies  will  lose  75.  In  that  case 
the  original  relation  of  250  to  100  will  in  due  course  be  changed 
to  175  to  50.  The  superiority  of  the  Allies  would  grow  from 
•21  fold  to  fold,  and  it  would  in  course  of  time  increase  to 
4  fold,  5  fold,  and  6  fold,  although  it  would  grow  more  slowly. 
If,  lastly,  we  assume  the  impossible,  if  we  assume  that  for  every 
10  men  lost  by  the  German  group  the  Allies  will  lose  25  men,  the 
crushing  superiority  of  250  against  100  possessed  by  the  English 
group  of  Powers  will  remain  unaltered.  Considered  from  the 
point  of  numbers,  Germany’s  position  is  hopeless. 

Before  going  to  war  Germany  calculated  that  she  would  be 
victorious  in  the  struggle  with  France,  Eussia,  and  Great  Britain 
combined,  because  Eussia  lacked  material  and  Great  Britain 
lucked  men.  Germany’s  miscalculation  with  regard  to  Great 
Britain  is  particularly  striking.  The  well-informed  Bernhardi 
wrote  in  his  more  recent  book,  Utisere  Ztilninft  :  — 

"  Kussiii  and  France  will  be  reinforced  by  150,000  Englishmen,  for  that  is 
the  strength  which  England  is  able  to  employ  abroad.  The  remaining  troops 
possessed  by  that  country  or  which  can  be  raised  cannot  be  \ised  outside  the 
homeland,  or  have  to  remain  in  the  Colonies  for  their  protection.  .  .  . 

"It  seems  very  doubtful  whether  the  English  Expeditionary  Corps  will 
be  sent  at  once  to  the  Continent.  Pe’rhaps  the  English  will  prefer  to  keep 
it  at  home  until  the  war  has  been  decided  on  land  in  France’s  favour.  It 
must  be  Ixune  in  mind  that  the  150,000  men  England  disposes  of  are  the 
only  reserves  of  her  troops  stationed  in  the  Colonies.  Therefore  it  is 
dangerous  tor  England  to  send  her  Expeditionary  Force  to  the  Continent 
before  the  issue  of  the  Continental  struggle  has  become  apparent.  If  the 
Franco-llritish  forces  should  be  defeated,  the  United  Kingdom  might  con¬ 
ceivably  experience  very  serious  difficulties  in  the  Colonies.  .  .  . 

"It  is  also  worth  noting  that  much  inflammable  material  smoulders  in 
the  English  Colonies,  in  India,  South  Africa,  and  Egypt.  Hence  risings  and 
national  revolts  are  by  no  means  impossible  in  case  England  should  ha 
involved  in  an  unfortunate  or  dangerous  war.  These  are  factors  with  which 
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we  Germans  have  to  calculate,  and  which  we  must  utilise  to  our  advantage. 

That  is  our  duty." 

Instead  of  mobilising  a  problematical  150,000  men,  the  British 
Empire  has  raised  more  than  5,000,000.  The  leading  German 
Generals  believed  with  Bernhardi  that  a  great  war  would  cause 
the  colonies  to  cut  themselves  adrift  from  the  mother  country. 
Instead,  we  find  that  Australia  alone  has  mobilised  twice  as  many 
soldiers  for  war  in  Europe  as  England  was  supposed  to  be  able 
to  send  to  the  Continent. 

Austria-Hungary  is  fighting  at  the  same  time  the  Russians  in 
the  East  and  the  Italians  in  the  South,  and  is  ready  to  defend  ^ 

the  territory  conquered  from  Serbia  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 
Consequently,  Germany  has  to  divide  her  forces  in  resisting  the 
Russians  in  the  East  and  the  combined  French  and  British  armies 
in  the  West.  If  we  assume  that  she  is  fighting  with  one-third 
of  her  strength  in  the  East  and  with  the  remaining  two-thirds 
in  the  West,  it  appears  that  40,000,000  Germans  have  to  resist 
in  the  West  the  able-bodied  manhood  of  40,000,000  Frenchmen, 
60,000,000  white  citizens  of  the  British  Empire,  and  the  coloured 
soldiers  which  France  and  England  are  using  in  addition  in  that 
theatre  of  war.  We  find,  therefore,  once  more  that  100  Germans 
fighting  in  the  West  will  be  met  by  about  250  men  of  the 
combined  French  and  British  Armies.  The  numerical  superiority 
of  the  Allies  in  the  most  important  theatre  of  war  must  appear 
alarming  to  all  thinking  Germans.  Imperial  Germany,  like 
Imperial  France,  may  find  her  Waterloo.  Providence  may  have 
willed  that  England  should  administer  the  knock-out  blow  to  the 
second  Napoleon. 

The  war  has  shown  <'hat  superiority  in  material  is  nowadays  at 
least  as  important  as  is  superiority  in  numbers.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  struggle  Germany  carried  all  before  her  with  her  monster 
cannon,  with  innumerable  machine-guns,  with  poison  gas,  &c. 
Apparently  the  Allies  would  not  be  able  to  provide  for  them¬ 
selves  the  necessary  arms  and  ammunition.  By  a  rapid  rush 
Germany  had  seized  the  principal  industrial  districts  of  France 
and  Russia.  The  French  territory  occupied  by  the  German  armies 
produced  before  the  w\ar  two-thirds  of  France’s  coal  and  iron. 
The  position  seemed  desperate.  By  a  superhuman  eflurt  and 
with  the  assistance  of  the  industrial  resources  of  the  United  States 
and  Japan  the  Allied  Powers  have  created  colossal  war  industries. 
France  alone  produces  about  forty  times  as  much  war  material 
as  she  did  at  Ihe  beginning  of  the  struggle.  The  Germans 
complain  that  they  are  being  overwhelmed  by  the  artil¬ 
lery  of  the  French  and  British  Armies  in  the  West.  Yet 
the  output  of  the  French  and  British  armament  factories  has 
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bv  no  means  reached  its  maximum.  It  may  be  doubled  and 
trebled,  and  Germany  cannot  similarly  increase  her  output,  partly 
because  she  lacks  men  and  machinery,  partly  because  she 
lacks  the  necessary  raw  materials  owing  to  the  stringency 
of  the  blockade.  The  overwhelming  superiority  in  men 
possessed  by  the  Allies  which  has  gradually  been  created 
will  be  supported  by  an  equally  great  superiority  in  arms  and 
ammunition ,  and  the  longer  the  war  lasts  the  greater  will  become 
the  supremacy  of  the  Allies  in  men  and  materials.  That  is 
perfectly  obvious.  From  the  material  point  of  view  Germany’s 
position  is  as  hopeless  as  it  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  man¬ 
power. 

Wars  are  won  by  three  factors  :  men,  material,  and  leadership. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Germany’s  great  and  growing 
inferiority  in  men  and  in  materials  will  be  compensated  for  by 
a  striking  superiority  in  German  leadership.  On  the  German 
side  neither  a  Napoleon  nor  a  Frederick  the  Great  has  arisen. 
War,  as  at  present  conducted,  gives  little  scope  to  military  genius. 
It  has  become  far  more  mechanical  than  it  has  been  in  the 
past.  Brilliancy  and  resourcefulness  are  almost  wasted.  Careful 
preparation,  weight  of  numbers,  and  weight  of  ammunition  carry 
the  day.  Modern  warfare  resembles  manufacturing  on  a  large 
scale.  The  great  victories  of  Hindenbnrg  and  Mackensen  were 
due  not  to  military  genius,  but  to  greater  numbers,  full  prepara¬ 
tion,  and  greater  weight  of  metal.  The  Allies  seem  bound  to  be 
victorious  owing  to  Iheir  infinitely  greater  resources  unless  they 
commit  almost  inconceivable  mistakes. 


As  has  been  shown  in  these  pages,  the  man-power  of  the  Allies 
and  of  the  German  group  of  States  stands  in  the  relation  of  25 
to  10,  and  if  the  Allies  provide  merely  the  same  quantity  of  guns 
per  thousand  men  as  does  Germany — and  they  can  provide  a 


greater  quantity — they  will  in  gun-power  also  compare  as  25 
and  10.  Germany’s  position  seems,  therefore,  hopeless,  unless 
she  should  succeed  in  altering  this  ominous  preponderance  in 
some  way  or  other  in  her  favour.  Germany’s  prospects  would 
obviously  be  greatly  improved  if  one  of  her  great  antagonists 
should  leave  the  fray,  and  still  more  if  one  of  the  Powers  should 
come  over  to  Germany’s  side.  It  is  therefore  in  Germany’s 
greatest  interest  to  create  dissension  among  her  opponents,  to 
seek  reconciliation  with  one  of  them,  or  to  induce  one  of  the 
great  neutral  States  to  come  to  Germany’s  aid.  In  the  Seven 
!  Years’  War  Frederick  the  Great  had  to  fight,  simultaneously, 
^  Austria,  France,  Bussia,  Sweden,  and  some  of  the  minor  German 
:  States.  He  was  victorious  partly  because  Austria,  his  most 
:  daugerous  opponent,  did  not  fight  with  all  her  strength,  desiring 
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to  keep  her  army  intact,  partly  because  the  Powers  leagued 
against  him  were  disunited,  and  chiefly  because,  at  the  most 
critical  moment,  when  all  seemed  lost,  the  Russian  Empress  died 
and  was  succeeded  by  a  Prince  who  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Frederick  and  who  immediately  made  peace  with  Prussia  and 
concluded  an  alliance  with  her.  Germany  can  scarcely  hope  that 
the  story  of  the  Seven  Years’  War  will  repeat  itself.  The  Seven 
Y^ears’  War  was  a  purely  dynastic  war.  It  was  fought  by 
mercenaries  on  both  sides.  The  present  war  is  not  a  dynastic, 
but  a  national  war.  Germany  has  wounded  her  opponents  so 
deeply  by  her  barbarous  warfare  that  reconciliation  is  impossible. 
The  war  has  become  a  fight  to  a  finish.  Not  the  most  absolute 
ruler  of  Russia  could  make  peace  with  an  undefeated  Germany. 
Had  Germany  fought  a  clean  and  honourable  fight  the  position 
might  possibly  have  been  different.  She  might  conceivably  have 
told  Russia  that  the  three  great  empires  should  stand  together 
against  the  forces  of  democracy  and  revolution  represented  by 
regicide  France  and  England  and  democratic  Italy  and  Belgium, 
and  she  might  have  promised  her  India  and  Constantinople  as 
a  reward.  She  might  have  tried  to  persuade  France  that  England 
was  her  hereditary  enemy  and  have  endeavoured  to  detach  her 
by  the  promise  of  Alsace- I  jorraine,  or  even  of  Belgium  and  of 
the  Rhine  frontier.  She  might  have  endeavoured  to  explain  to 
England  that  Germany  and  England  should  stand  together,  being 
of  the  same  blood,  and  being  the  greatest  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  States.  By  her  incredible  barbarities  Germany  has  made 
it  impossible  for  herself  to  weaken  the  alliance  of  her  opponents, 
and  her  treatment  of  Belgium,  her  cruel  attacks  upon  neutral 
shipping,  and  the  destruction  of  numerous  American  lives  have 
made  vain  her  hope  that  America  might  come  to  her  assistance. 
Diplomatically  Germany’s  position  is  as  hopeless  as  it  is  mili¬ 
tarily. 

While  Germany  cannot  possibly  hope  to  reduce  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  forces  which  she  has  raised  against  herself  either  by  under¬ 
mining  the  alliance  which  her  policy  has  created  or  by  obtaining 
the  sujiport  of  the  United  States,  she  has  every  reason  to  fe.ar 
that  the  relative  predominance  of  the  Allies  will  be  still  further 
increased  by  the  disintegration  and  the  colla|)se  of  the  organi.sation 
of  States  under  her  leadership  and  by  the  accession  of  neutrals 
to  the  anti-German  alliance.  Roumania  is  clearly  wavering.  It 
is  in  her  interest  to  double  her  territory  and  her  population  by 
the  accession  of  the  Roumanians  in  Austria-Hungary.  Roumania 
has  an  excellent  army  of  700,000  men,  and,  owing  to  the  geo¬ 
graphical  position  of  the  countiw,  she  can  simultaneously  ihreaten 
the  flank  and  rear  of  the  .Austrian  armies  facing  Russia  and  the 
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flank  aiul  rear  of  the  Bulgarian  armies  facing  Salonica.  As  it 
must  be  clear  to  all  patriotic  Roumanians  that  they  will  not  be 
able  to  reunite  the  Roumanian  district  of  Austria-Hungary  with 
the  motherland  unless  they  helpfully  participate  in  the  w’ar,  their 
intervention  may  take  place  at  any  moment.  Their  continued 
neutrality  would  lead  to  their  complete  isolation.  They  would 
have  no  friend  among  the  great  Powers.  The  probability  of 
Eoumania’s  entry  into  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Entente  Powers 
is  already  being  discussed  in  the  German  Press,  and  possibly 
intervention  will  have  begun  before  these  pages  appear  in  print. 
A  large  body  of  British,  French,  and  Serbian  troops  has  been 
assembled  at  Salonica.  The  vigorous  co-operation  of  the  Russian 
armies,  of  the  Roumanian  forces,  and  of  the  Salonica  contingents 
may  bring  about  not  only  the  collapse  of  Bulgaria,  but  that  of 
Austria-Hungary  as  well. 

The  Central  Empires  are  so  hard-pressed  that  they  can  give  but 
little  assistance  to  Bulgaria.  It  is  therefore  conceivable  that 
Bulgaria  will  not  wait  for  an  inevitable  defeat,  but  will  endeavour 
to  conclude  a  separate  peace  on  the  best  terms  possible. 

Austria-Hungary  is  clearly  exhausted  by  the  war.  Militarily, 
politically,  industrially,  and  financially  she  is  far  weaker  than 
Germany.  Of  the  55,900,000  inhabitants  of  the  Huai  Monarchy 
only  12,000,000  are  Germans,  and  only  7,000,000  or  8,000,000 
are  Magyars,  although  the  number  of  the  latter  is  officially  stated 
to  be  10,000,000.  The  remaining  35,000,000  are  Slavs, 
Bouinanians,  and  Italians.  A  dozen  different  languages  are 
spoken  in  the  Dual  Monarchy.  Austria  and  Hungary  are 
hereditary  enemies.  The  iTiling  Magyars  oppress  and  keep  in 
ignorance  the  Slavs  and  Roumanians  of  Hungary,  and  the 
.Vustrians  rule  by  misrule  the  subject  races  of  Austria.  Naturally, 
patriotism  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  does  not  exist  in  the 
Dual  Monarchy,  except  among  the  men  of  the  ruling  races,  who 
form  only  a  minority.  The  majority  of  the  citizens — the  Slavs, 
Kournanians,  and  Italians — fight  for  the  Hapsburg  Crown  because 
they  are  compelled  to,  and  they  gladly  surrender  whenever  an 
opportunity  offers.  The  large  captures  of  Austrian  prisoners 
made  by  the  Russians  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  were  largely 
due  to  the  internal  rottenness  of  the  Dual  Monarchy.  Slavonic 
regiments  gladly  surrendered  to  their  brother  Slavs  unless  pre¬ 
vented  by  Austrian  and  Alagyar  regiments.  Guided  by  the  prin¬ 
ciple,  Divide  et  Impera,  the  Austrians,  like  the  Turks,  have 
endeavoured  to  rule  the  subject  races  by  setting  them  against 
each  otl;er.  They  deliberately  created  bitter  hostility  betw’een 
their  Slavonic  and  Italian  subjects.  Austria  embarked  upon  the 
punitive  e.xpedition  against  Italy  largely  because  her  Slavonic 
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regiments,  which  could  not  be  trusted  to  fight  against  Russians,  I 
would  attack  Italian  troops  with  delight.  While  the  Slavonic  i 
regiments  were  sent  to  the  Trentino,  the  Russian  frontier  was 
guarded  by  Austrian  and  Magyar  troops,  by  troops  drawn  from 
the  dominant  races.  Hence  the  defeat  of  these  troops  by  the  I 
Russians  and  the  capture  of  300,00.0  men  are  irretrievable  mis¬ 
fortunes.  The  Slavs  cannot  be  used  against  the  Russians  without 
a  very  strong  stiffening  of  Austrians  and  Magyars.  The  dis¬ 
appearance  of  500,000  or  600,000  of  the  best  soldiers,  drawn 
chiefly  from  the  two  predominant  races,  makes  Austria’s  position 
almost  hopeless.  Dissatisfaction  is  rife  in  the  Slavonic, 
Roumanian,  and  Italian  districts  of  the  Dual  Monarchy,  and  the 
economic  sufferings  of  the  country  are  far  greater  than  those  of 
Germany.  It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  before  long  Austria- 
Hungary  will  endeavour  to  conclude  a  separate  peace,  not  in  order 
to  save  the  Monarchy,  but  in  order  to  preserve  the  dynasty.  The  ' 
disintegration  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  is  inevitable.  However, 
the  House  of  Hapsburg  may  wish  to  save  at  least  some  fragments 
of  its  possessions  from  the  disaster.  Austria-Hungary  experi¬ 
enced  an  exceedingly  dangerous  revolution  in  1848.  Disastrous 
defeat  combined  with  economic  collapse  may  lead  not  only  to 
the  dissolution  of  the  Dual  Monarchy,  but  to  a  revolution  and  to 
the  expulsion  of  the  Hapsburgs.  An  early  peace  may  possibly 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  reigning  house,  and  if  Austria  r 
should  give  material  assistance  to  the  Allies  it  is  not  inconceivable  r 
that  she  will  receive  exceedingly  valuable  compensation  for  the  i 
inevitable  loss  of  the  Slavonic,  Roumanian,  and  Italian  provinces. 
Silesia  and  the  South  German  States  were  formerly  under  the 
Austrian  Crown.  Prussia  deprived  Austria  of  Silesia  in  1740 
and  of  the  South  German  States  in  1866.  Silesia  and  the  South 
German  States  are  principally  Roman  Catholic,  while  Prussia  is 
Protestant,  and  the  South  German  States  have  far  more  in 
common  with  easy-going  Austria  than  w’ith  Prussia.  The  impos-  \. 
sibility  of  continuing  the  struggle,  the  necessity  of  saving  the  p 
dynasty,  and  the  hope  of  obtaining  vast  territorial  advantages  in 
South  Germany  may  cause  Austria  to  conclude  a  separate  peace.  i 
Turkey,  after  having  been  defeated  by  the  Italians  and  by  the  \ 
united  Balkan  Powers,  has  been  dragged  by  Germany  into  a  third  I 
war.  She  entered  into  it  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  vast  benefits.  ] 
She  has  so  far  gained  nothing,  but  she  has  lost  Eastern  Armenia  ^ 
to  Russia.  She  has  experienced  serious  defeats  and  has  economic¬ 
ally  been  ruined.  The  Arabs,  who,  as  has  previously  been  stated, 
form  one-half  of  the  population,  have  successfully  revolted. 
Before  long  the  Turks  may  rebel  against  their  German  masters 
and  against  Germany’s  pseudo-Turkish  dupes.  It  cannot  be 
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expected  that  the  Turks  will  continue  fighting  indefinitely  for 
the  benefit  of  Germany. 

The  German-x4ustrian-Hungarian-Turkish-Bulgarian  partner¬ 
ship  has  been  concluded  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  advantage. 
Partners  in  a  prosperous  business  easily  agree,  but  partners  in 
a  losing  business  which  is  rapidly  drifting  towards  bankruptcy 
and  disgrace  are  apt  to  quarrel.  The  harmony  of  the  partners 
grouped  around  Germany  is  based  partly  on  the  hope  of  profit  and 
partly  on  fear  of  Germany.  That  partnership  will  rapidly 
dissolve  when  Germany’s  satellites  have  to  abandon  hope  of 
success  and  are  no  longer  animated  by  fear  of  deserting  Germany. 
Well-informed  and  far-sighted  Germans,  who  dispassionately 
consider  the  political  stability  of  the  allied  group  of  Powers  and 
the  solidarity  of  the  German  group  must  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  Germany’s  position  is  almost  hopeless,  that  the  dissolution 
of  the  German-Austrian-Turkish-Bulgarian  combination  is  prac¬ 
tically  inevitable,  that  before  long  Germany  may  have  to  fight 
single-handed  against  the  combined  forces  of  the  Allies. 

Germany’s  prospects  depend  not  only  on  military  and  political 
factors,  but  on  economic  factors  as  well.  The  British  blockade, 
which  in  the  beginning  was  only  partly  effective,  has,  like  the 
British  Army,  become  more  and  more  efficient  in  the  course  of 
the  war.  Germany  is  largely  dependent  on  imported  raw 
materials  and  food  for  her  subsistence.  Her  gigantic  foreign 
trade  has  practically  ceased  to  exist.  Her  great  commercial 
harbours  are  dead,  and  many  of  her  manufacturing  industries 
are  gradually  coming  to  a  standstill  owing  to  the  absence  of 
imported  raw  material  and  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  exporting 
manufactured  goods.  The  cessation  of  some  of  her  most  important 
manufacturing  industries,  such  as  the  cotton  industry,  the  woollen 
industry,  the  silk  industry,  &c.,  would  not  matter  so  very  much 
provided  the  State  could  furnish  the  necessary  food  to  the  unem¬ 
ployed  workers.  Unfortunately  for  Germany,  the  country  lacks 
not  only  raw  materials,  but  food  as  well.  Nominally,  Germany 
produces  about  two-thirds  of  the  food  she  needs.  War  leads  to 
a  far  greater  consumption  of  food,  for  all  the  heaviest  eaters  are 
drafted  into  the  Army.  Hard  work  in  the  open  air  doubles  their 
appetite,  and  Armies  are  proverbially  wasteful  in  handling  food. 
Besides,  much  food  is  inevitably  lost  or  destroyed  in  war-time. 
While  w'ar  leads  to  a  greatly  increased  consumption  of  food,  it 
brings  about  a  greatly  diminished  production.  Millions  of 
farmers  and  agricultural  labourers  and  the  bulk  of  the  farm 
horses  are  drafted  into  the  Army.  Cultivation  has  to  be  carried 
on  by  old  men,  women,  and  children.  Last,  but  not  least,  the 
productivity  of  the  fields  depends  very  largely  on  the  quantity 
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of  manure  employed.  As  the  cattle  and  pigs  of  Germany  are  L 
normally  fed  very  largely  on  imported  food,  millions  of  animals  F 
had  to  be  slaughtered  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  German  i 
fields  are,  therefore,  starved  of  the  labour  of  men  and  beast,  and 
they  are  starved  of  animal  and  of  mineral  manure  as  well,  for  ^ 
vast  quantities  of  the  latter  were  imported  in  peace-time.  It  is 
therefore  perfectly  obvious  that  the  recent  official  assertions  that  | 
(rermany  will  have  an  abundant  harvest  in  the  coming  autumn  are  f 
as  misleading  as  were  similar  assertions  which  were  made  a  year 
ago.  If,  as  seems  likely,  the  unfavourable  effect  of  lack  of  labour  | 
and  of  manure  has  been  increased  by  the  wet  and  cold  weather,  I 
it  seems  out  of  the  question  that  Germany  will  be  able  to  hold  I 
out  until  autumn,  1917.  The  German  industries  are  coinini;  to  I 
the  end  of  their  imported  raw  materials,  and  the  German  people  f 
are  coming  to  the  end  of  their  food.  Germany’s  economic  posi-  | 
tion  is  rapidly  becoming  as  hopeless  as  her  military  and  political  ■ 
position.  P 

A  higlr-minded  and  patriotic  nation  can  stand  defeat  and  can  . 
stand  distress,  but  it  cannot  easily  bear  simultaneously  Irotli  these 
visitations.  Two  years  ago  the  Germans  went  enthusiastically 
into  the  war.  They  were  told  that  they  were  fighting  a  war  of 
defence,  that  it  would  be  a  short  and  decisive  war,  that  it  would 
be  glorious,  and  that  it  would  establish  the  peace  and  security  . 
of  the  country  for  all  time.  Great  victories  followed  one  another  ^ 
in  rapid  succession.  Vast  districts  were  conquered  by  the  German 
troops.  Germany’s  rulers  proclaimed  that  Germany  was  irre¬ 
sistible,  that  Germany’s  enemies  were  utterly  defeated,  that  no 
financial  provisions  for  carrying  on  the  war  need  be  made,  because 
the  defeated  nations  w^ould  pay  the  cost,  and  more  than  the 
cost,  of  the  war,  as  France  had  done  after  the  war  of  187h-l.  p 
There  will  be  a  terrible  awakening.  The  German  people  have  f 
begun  to  ask  themselves  wdiether  Germany  was  really  forced  into  j 
the  war  by  her  enemies,  and  they  have  discovered  that  their  rulers  f 
have  deceived  them.  When  they  find  out  that  the  war  will  end  fe 
not  in  Germany’s  glory,  aggrandisement,  and  prosperity,  but  is ! 
likely  to  lead  to  her  downfall  and  impoverishment,  the  ancient  * 
democratic  spirit  of  Germany  may  arise  once  more.  There  may  ! 
be  a  day  of  reckoning.  | 

We  know  from  Tacitus  that  the  Germans  were  originally  a  I 
democratic  people.  Their  democratic  spirit  may  be  seen  not  only 
in  the  numerous  German,  Swiss,  and  Dutch  Republics,  and  in  ‘  ^ 

that  interesting  democratic  organisation,  the  Hanseatic  League  *  ^ 

but  also  in  the  huge  and  flourishing  co-operative  societies,  trad( 
unions,  and  political,  social,  and  scientific  organisations  whicl  ^ 
modern  Germany  has  developed  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfec  ^ 
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tion.  The  modern  German  Empire  is  an  artificial  creation.  When 
the  German  people  were  delivered  from  the  Napoleonic  yoke  they 
desired  to  be  free  from  the  domination  of  their  worthless  Princes. 
Stein,  the  creator  of  modern  Germany,  advocated  representative 
institutions  and  constitutional  government  in  his  Political  Testa¬ 
ment  of  1808,  and  he  wrote  on  November  5th,  1814,  to  the  Czar 
of  Pussia  : — 

“It  is,  consonant  with  the  principles  of  justice  and  liberty  entertained 
bv  the  Allit's  that  Germany  should  enjoy  political  and  civil  liberty,  that  the 
sovereignty  of  the  rulers  should  be  limited,  that  the  abuses  of  power  should 
cease,  that  an  ancient  nobility,  illustrious  by  reason  of  its  services  in  the 
field,  its  pic-eminence  in  Church  and  State,  should  no  longer  be  bound  hand 
and  foot  by  the  caprices  of  autocrats,  led  by  a  greedy  Jacobin  bureaucracy 
.  .  .  that  the  rights  of  all  should  be  determined  and  guaranteed,  and  that 
Germany  should  no  longer  consist  of  one  vast  congeries  of  o^'ressors  and 
oppressed.” 

In  order  to  obtain  the  support  of  the  people  against  Napoleon, 
King  Frederick  William  111.  had  promised  Prussia  constitutional 
Government  in  1813  at  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  Liberation. 
He  ruled  until  1840,  but  he  failed  to  redeem  his  repeated  promises 
of  constitutional  and  representative  Government.  Instead,  he 
and  his  successor,  Frederick  William  the  Fourth,  suppressed  all 
manifestations  of  liberty.  During  the  period  of  reaction  which 
followed  the  War  of  Liberation  from  Napoleon’s  yoke,  the  most 
eminent  Germans  were  persecuted.  Among  the  men  who  were 
disgraced,  imprisoned,  hounded  out  of  the  coimtry,  or  driven  into 
rebellion  were  the  founders  of  the  State,  such  as  Stein,  Gneisenau, 
.Vrndt,  Jahn ;  great  scientists,  such  as  the  brothers  Grimm, 
Dahlnuinn,  Gervinus,  Kwald,  Mommsen,  Hotteck,  Welcker, 
Virchow;  poets  and  musicians,  such  as  Freiligrath,  Heine, 
Wagner,  Kinkel,  Herwegh,  Laube,  and  many  others.  The 
j  gymnastic  societies,  the  university  professors,  and  the  students 
I  desired  the  unification  of  Germany  on  a  democratic  basis,  and 
many  German  patriots  were  in  favour  of  creating  a  great  German 
Republic.  The  poet  Freiligrath  wrote  ;  — 

‘‘Dass  Deutschland  stark  und  einig  sei, 

Dass  ist  auch  unser  Dursten. 

Doch  einig  wird  es  nur,  wenn  frei, 

Und  frei  nur  ohnc  Fiirsten.” 

|i  (We  are  thirsting  for  a  strong  and  united  Germany.  But 
Germany  will  be  united  only  when  she  is  free,  and  she  will  be 
free  only  when  she  is  rid  of  her  sovereigns.) 

In  1871,  101,927  Social-Democratic  votes  were  polled.  In  1881 
their  number  had  increased  to  311,961.  In  1890,  1,427,098 
Socialist  votes  were  counted,  and  in  1912  they  had  increased  to 
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4,250,329.  About  two-thirds  of  the  German  electorate  are 
Socialists  and  Liberals.  Yet  the  country  is  governed  by  the  Con-  j 

servative  and  Homan  Catholic  remaining  third.  The  German  i 

Liberals,  who  represent  the  capitalists  and  the  middle-class  in  | 
the  towns,  are  the  descendants  of  the  men  w^ho  agitated  for  con-  ' 

stitutional  and  democratic  government,  and  often  for  a  Republican  , 

form  of  government,  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  who  took  part  in  the  revolution  of  1848.  In  Prusso-Germany  | 
the  country  rules  the  town.  The  King-Emperor,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  landed  aristocracy,  the  bureaucracy,  and  the  Army,  J 
governs,  and  the  intelligence  of  the  towms  and  their  wealth  and  f. 
industry  have  no  influence  whatever  upon  the  Government  and 
the  administration.  The  revolutionaries  of  1848  have  become  1 
the  most  loyal  supporters  of  the  absolute  Prussian  Government 
created  by  Bismarck,  because  under  his  guidance  absolute  and  j 
irresponsible  government  was  universally  successful.  The  views  l 
of  the  German  Liberals  may  he  changed  when  they  discover  that  j 
one-man  government  has  led  to  Germany’s  ruin.  Germany  has 
never  experienced  a  great  and  successful  revolution.  If  the  war 
should  end  in  Germany’s  downfall  and  impoverishment  the 
country  may  experience  revolution  and  civil  w'ar  unless  the 
Emperor  and  his  family  should  abdicate.  Germany’s  internal 
position  is  insecure,  and  the  very  hopelessness  of  his  position  in  | 
case  of  a  great  defeat  may  make  the  German  Emperor  reckless.  ! 

PoLTTicrs.  I 
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I. 

The  aeroplane,  when  the  war  came,  had  no  military  history.  It 
went  into  this  conflict  as  an  instrument  that  was  new’  and  untried. 
Neither  the  men  who  flew,  nor  those  in  command  who  controlled 
their  flights,  had  any  experience  of  this  new  warfare  w’hich  they 
were  to  wage  in  the  air.  In  a  w’eek  or  so,  said  some,  those  aero¬ 
planes  wliich  had  not  been  brought  down  by  artillery  would  have 
succumbed  to  the  wear-and-tear  of  war ;  while  aviators  who  sur¬ 
vived  gunfire  would  become  nervous  wrecks  through  the  mere 
strain  of  w’ar  flying,  and  the  entire  air  service  be  rendered 
im^wtent. 

And  yet  w’hat,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  did  happen?  It  was  this. 
Though  none  of  the  combatants  had  an  air-fleet  that  was  in  the 
least  adequate,  and  though  the  organisation  and  equipment  were 
completely  experimental,  the  flying  services  were  able  to  show, 
and  this  in  the  very  earliest  phase  of  the  war,  that  they  could 
exercise  an  influence  that  was  far-reaching  on  the  progress  of  even 
such  a  vast  campaign. 

First,  as  the  armies  mobilised  and  concentrated,  and  then  began 
to  approach  each  other,  there  w’as  a  period  of  strategical  scouting 
by  air,  during  which  pilots  flew  hundreds  of  miles  in  non-stop 
flights,  penetrating  deep  into  hostile  territory,  and  gaining  news  of 
the  enemy’s  dispositions  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
secure  by  any  other  means.  No  cavalry  could  check  them,  and  no 
artillery  either;  and  they  made  nothing  of  hills,  rivers,  forests, 
or  other  earthly  barriers.  There  was  the  work,  for  instance,  which 
must  become  historic,  of  our  own  flying  corps  at  Mons.  In  an 
hour  or  so,  on  the  memorable  evening  of  August  23rd,  1914,  they 
were  able  to  confirm  the  gravity  of  the  tidings  we  had  just  received 
from  the  French ,  and  bring  news  from  the  air  as  to  those  masses 
of  German  troops,  swiftly  advancing  on  our  front  and  on  our  flank, 
with  which  the  enemy  was  seeking  to  envelop  us. 

It  was  the  airmen,  too,  undeterred  in  their  work  by  land  fire — 
thougli  here  and  there  a  craft  was  crippled,  or  a  pilot  wounded  or 
perhaps  killed — who  located  the  positions  of  enemy  troops,  and 
helped  the  French  to  estimate  the  resistance  they  would  encounter, 
prior  to  their  bold  dashes  into  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  And,  remem- 

(1)  We  have  found  it  essential,  owing  to  considerations  of  space,  to  limit 
this  survey  to  flying  in  its  military  aspects,  and  to  the  work  that  has  been 
accomplished  with  the  aeroplane. — C.  G.-W.,  H.  H. 
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bering  that  there  were  aircraft  to  help  the  enemy  as  well  as  the 
Allies — and  highly  efficient  aircraft,  too — it  was  the  German  flying 
service  which  revealed  to  its  Staff  that  these  early  offensives  of 
the  French,  though  daring  in  their  conception  and  serving  their 
temporary  purpose,  were  not  made  with  any  such  weight  of  men 
as  would  enable  them  to  be  forced  home. 

On  the  eastern  front,  with  vast  distances  to  be  traversed,  and 
with  the  land  difficult  generally  to  scout  over,  and  dangerous  often 
to  alight  on,  valuable  work  was  none  the  less  done.  lUissian 
aviators,  making  gallant  flights  of  reconnaissance  during  the 
advance  into  East  Prussia,  facilitated  not  only  the  ra[)i(lity  but 
the  certainty  of  this  movement ;  while  the  German  pilots  on  their 
j)art,  handling  machines  which  were  excellent  for  long-distance 
flying,  gave  their  Headquarters,  as  is  obvious,  a  very  clear  warning 
of  this  menace. 

But  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  airmen  could  only  observe;  they 
could  not  act.  They  could  not,  that  is  to  say,  bring  troops  through 
the  air,  and  at  high  speed,  to  any  given  spot,  though  they  will  be 
able  to  do  so  in  the  future,  and  with  far-reaching  effects  iqwn 
strategy.  It  is  not  sufficient  in  war,  though  it  is  very  useful, 
merely  to  see  an  enemy  advancing.  What  you  must  be  able  to  do 
is  to  check  his  advance ;  and  this  means  that  you  must  have  men 
and  artillery  in  the  right  places,  and  at  the  right  time,  and  also  in 
sufficient  numbers.  It  was,  for  example,  the  rapid  advance  of  the 
Eussians  into  East  Prussia,  an  advance  more  rapid  than  the  Ger¬ 
mans  had  reckoned  on,  which  gave  the  Eussians  their  initial 
success.  The  Germans  had  warning  of  the  movement,  both  by 
air  and  other  means  ;  it  was  not  in  itself  a  surprise.  But,  even  so, 
it  was  some  time  before  they  could  check  it. 

And  the  situation  was  similar,  in  a  sense,  on  the  western  front. 
In  the  German  advance,  immediately  it  was  known  they  intended 
to  violate  the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  there  was  little  doubt  as  to 
where  their  main  blow'  w'ould  fall.  They  sought,  in  fact,  little  con¬ 
cealment.  Great  cavalry  screens,  such  as  they  had  used  in  1870, 
to  mask  the  lines  on  which  they  were  concentrating,  would  have 
availed  them  nothing,  indeed,  against  aircraft.  So  what  they  did 
w'as  to  drive  on  swiftly,  trusting  to  speed  and  to  numbers  rather 
than  to  surprise.  And  the  problem  for  the  French,  who  had  to 
modify  their  concentrations  at  the  last  moment,  so  as  to  make  their 
principal  effort  to  the  west  instead  of  to  the  east,  was  not  so  much 
to  observe  these  advancing  hosts — though  all  the  news  that  came 
from  the  air  was,  of  course,  extremely  useful — as  to  mass  troops 
in  sufficient  time,  and  in  sufficient  numbers,  to  stem  the  tide.  And 
as  events  proved  the  Germans  w’ere,  as  they  had  intended  to  be,  in 
superior  force  at  all  points  wffiere  their  heaviest  blows  were  struck. 
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II. 

As  soon  as  the  armies  met,  and  a  vast  weight  of  artillery  was 
in  action,  the  value  stood  revealed  of  artillery  control  by  aero¬ 
plane  ;  and  it  was  the  Germans  who  first  showed  conclusively, 
thanks  to  their  test  work  before  the  w'ar,  how  an  aerial  observer, 
signalling  down  to  his  gunners  below,  could  increase  to  a  marked 
extent  the  accuracy  of  shell-fire.  So  damaging  to  us,  indeed,  grew 
this  air-directed  fire,  and  so  unable  at  first  were  the  land  guns  to 
coi>e  with  it,  that  w'e  had  to  send  up  aeroplanes  to  fight  and  drive 
oil  tlie  enemy  observers ;  and  this  led  to  the  first  of  those  aerial 
duels,  waged  as  a  rule  with  revolvers  or  automatic  pistols,  to  which 
Sir  John  French  referred  in  an  early  dispatch. 

And  here,  certainly,  one  should  pay  tribute  to  the  foresight  of 
those  who,  prior  to  the  war,  had  developed  our  aeroplane 
service.  We  started  too  late ;  that  may  be  granted.  We 
built  too  few  machines  ;  that  again  is  a  fact.  But  what  we  did  build, 
remembering  the  knowledge  which  then  existed,  and  the  data 
which  were  available,  were  substantially  of  the  right  kind — though 
more  fast  scouts  would  have  been  decidedly  advantageous.  A 
number  of  our  machines  were,  however,  speedier  generally  than 
those  employed  by  the  Germans,  and  they  could  mananivre  more 
rapidly.  And  these  aircraft,  flown  with  an  exceptional  skill  and 
daring  l)y  our  aviators,  to  whose  efforts  we  owed,  indeed,  more  than 
to  the  machines,  enabled  us  to  win  so  large  a  percentage  of  contests 
that  we  gained,  in  the  air  space  above  our  own  front,  a  quite 
undoubted  superiority. 

Aviation  had  not  reached,  when  the  war  came,  a  stage  in  which 
the  German  genius  for  thoroughness  and  for  reliability,  for 
simplification  and  for  standardisation,  could  be  exercised  with  such 
results  as  were  obtained  in  other  fields.  It  was  still  so  undeveloped 
an  art  that  the  spirit  most  valuable  was  one  of  improvisation  and 
of  individuality.  And  here  the  German  temperament — we  are 
writing,  of  course,  generally — was  not  seen  to  advantage.  Work¬ 
ing  on  lines  which  were  theoretically  correct,  the  Germans  built 
numbers  of  machines  of  certain  given  types ;  the  aim  being  to 
obtain  reliability,  even  if  this  spelt  weight,  and  to  render  their 
machines  as  stable  as  |x>ssible  when  in  the  air,  so  that  the  least 
demand  should  he  made  on  the  skill  and  endurance  of  the  pilot, 
and  that  he  should  be  able  to  fly  when  necessary,  and  without  any 
great  fatigue,  in  high  and  boisterous  winds.  These  ideas  were 
good,  and  the  machines  themselves  admirable.  But  the  Germans 
bought  their  reliability  and  their  stability  very  largely  at  the 
expense  of  speed  and  of  rapidity  in  manoeuvring.  As  for  the  Allies, 
and  here  again  one  wu’ites  generally,  they  had  built  their  machines 
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from  a  different  point  of  view.  Their  craft  were  lighter,  employ, 
ing  of  necessity  lower  engine-power.  More  demands  were  made 
on  the  skill  of  the  pilot,  his  machine  having  less  natural  stability, 
and  requiring  therefore  a  greater  dexterity  in  control.  And  here  it 
should  be  stated,  though  the  question  is  one  purely  of  technique, 
that  the  shaping  and  placing  of  the  wings  of  a  machine,  in  order 
to  give  it  any  large  measure  of  automatic  stability,  tends  as  a  rule 
and  to  some  slight  extent — at  any  rate  with  such  knowledge  as  is 
now  possessed — to  render  a  craft  slower  in  flight  than  one  in  which 
no  such  attempt  is  made.  And  so  it  was  that  the  Allies,  and  more 
particularly  the  French,  by  contenting  themselves  with  a  lower 
factor  of  safety,  and  by  striving  less  for  inherent  stability, 
provided  themselves  w’ith  machines  which  were  more  speedy 
generally,  and  more  quickly  manoeuvred,  than  those  of  the 
Germans. 

It  is  very  necessary,  in  the  question  of  structural  safety,  to 
distinguish  between  aeroplanes  built  for  ordinary  peace  flying  and 
those  used  in  w^ar.  In  the  early  days,  owing  to  the  inexperience 
of  designers  and  constructors,  aeroplanes  collapsed  sometimes, 
when  in  flight,  through  structural  weakness.  This  led  to  a 
scientific  research,  and  a  very  valuable  one,  as  to  the  factors  of 
safety  wiiich  should  be  insisted  on,  in  all  parts  of  an  aircraft,  so  as 
to  ensure  its  withstanding  not  only  the  noi’mal  strains  of  flight, 
but  such  strains  also  as  might  arise  from  abnormal  w'eather  con¬ 
ditions,  or  might  be  due  to  the  improper  handling  of  machines  by 
foolhardy  pilots.  The  strains  of  normal  flight  can  be  estimated 
accurately ;  but  there  are  abnormal  strains,  set  up,  say,  by  some 
very  exceptional  circumstances,  w^hich  cannot  be  calculated  so 
precisely.  Machines  w'ere  built  therefore  (designers  and  con¬ 
structors  wishing  naturally  to  be  on  the  safe  side)  which  had  a 
strength  very  appreciably  greater  than  w'as  needed  for  the  ordinary 
conditions  of  flight. 

But  when  one  builds  an  aeroplane  which  shall  be  sufficiently 
strong  to  withstand  all  conceivable  strains,  normal  and  abnormal, 
probable  and  improbable,  one  has  to  pay  the  price  for  such 
security.  In  peace  this  price  is  worth  paying  ;  but  in  war  such  large 
margins  of  structural  safety  may  be  bought  too  dearly.  One  can 
only  obtain  high  factors  of  safety,  such  factors  as  exceed  all  normal 
demands,  at  the  expense  of  weight ;  and  w^eight  may  spell  a  loss  of 
efficiency  that  is  serious,  when  judged  from  the  purely  military 
point  of  view.  In  a  war  machine  one  must  have  the  utmost 
possible  speed,  the  highest  possible  ascensional  power,  the  greatest 
possible  rapidity  in  manoeuvring.  These  are  vital ;  they  must  come 
first.  They  spell  the  difference  between  life  or  death  for  a  pilot 
when  he  is  subjected  to  land  fire,  or  w’hen  attacked  by  hostile  craft. 
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But  if  he  is  given  a  machine  to  fly  in  which  a  very  higli  factor  of 
safety  has  been  insisted  on — one  which  might  be  admirable  for 
j)eace  flying — then  the  weight  entailed  will  mean  that  his  craft  will 
fly  less  rapidly,  and  will  manoeuvre  less  quickly,  than  would  a 
machine  of  the  same  horse-power  which  had  been  built  more 
lightly.  Its  capacity  will  be  so  much  the  less,  also,  in  regard  to 
the  effective  load  it  will  carry,  say,  of  bombs  or  of  other  war¬ 
like  material.  And  so  it  is  that  in  war  flying  these  high  factors  of 
safety,  remembering  the  drawbacks  they  entail,  may  not  spell 
security  for  a  pilot,  as  theoretically  they  should,  but  may  actually 
increase  his  danger. 

Piloting  aeroplanes  over  an  enemy’s  lines  is,  of  course,  essenti¬ 
ally  dangerous.  The  aviator  runs  risks  far  greater,  through  enemy 
gunfire,  or  the  attacks  of  hostile  craft,  than  that  of  any  ^xissible 
collapse  while  in  flight  of  some  portion  of  his  machine.  What 
he  must  have,  as  we  have  said,  are  speed  and  manoeuvring  power  ; 
and  these  must  be  given  him  to  the  maximum  extent  possible, 
having  regard  to  the  engine-power  of  his  machine.  High  factors 
of  structural  safety,  such  as  might  be  insisted  on  quite  reasonably 
under  normal  conditions,  are  not  the  vital  question  here.  The 
machine  must  be  extremely  well  built,  of  course,  and  it  must  have 
reasonable  factors  of  safety  throughout ;  and. here  constructional 
skill,  granted  that  it  has  been  gained  by  experience,  can  do  much 
without  incurring  weight.  Controls  may  be  duplicated,  for 
example,  without  incurring  any  very  great  w'eight.  And  this 
means  that,  even  if  one  set  of  wires  is  shot  through,  a  pilot  will 
still  be  able  to  bring  his  craft  safely  to  earth.  This  question  of 
duplicating  controls  is,  indeed,  a  very  important  one.  Machines 
will  fly  on  with  struts  broken — even  with  main  spars  shot  through. 
But  if  the  pilot  is  robbed  of  his  power  of  control,  then  he  is 
completely  helpless.  But  the  need  that  is  essential,  that  should 
never  be  lost  sight  of,  is  to  have  aircraft  which  will  fly  faster  than 
those  of  the  enemy,  and  which  will  out-manoeuvre  hostile  machines 
when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  conflict.  Aeroplanes  with  factors 
of  safety  many  times  greater  than  is  needed  in  ordinary  flying,  are, 
provided  one  has  nothing  more  to  do  than  fly  across  country  in 
times  of  peace,  safe  and  excellent  craft.  But  if  pilots  venture 
above  an  enemy’s  lines  in  such  machines,  they  may  be  out¬ 
manoeuvred,  and  shot  down,  by  opponents  flying  craft  which  have 
been  given  less  structural  strength,  and  which  are  therefore  in  a 
sense  so  much  the  less  safe,  but  which  happen  to  fly  appreciably 
faster.  We  have  dealt  fully  with  this  point  because  there  is 
a  decided  tendency — remembering  that  the  craft  designed 
are  for  use  on  active  service  and  not  in  peace — to  aim 
at  factors  of  safety  which  are  unnecessarily  high,  and 
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which  mean  that  less  speed  and  ascensional  power  are 
obtained,  with  any  given  horse-power,  than  would  be 
possible  were  machines  built  more  lightly  It  would  he  most 
unwise,  of  course,  to  attempt  to  depreciate  the  value  of  a  high  ] 
factor  of  safety.  Under  normal  conditions  it  is  most  necessary.  ; 
But  some  problematical  breakage  of  a  machine  in  flight,  under 
abnormal  strains  which  one  may  assume  it  is  unlikely  to  undergo,  |j 
is  of  less  imix)rtance  to  a  pilot,  when  he  is  above  an  enemy  in  war,  ; 
than  the  knowledge  that  his  machine  is  as  fast,  and  preferably 
faster,  than  those  of  his  opponents,  and  that  he  need  not  fear  being 
out-flown  when  he  meets  an  adversary  in  conflict.  It  is  fair,  for  I 
example,  to  make  the  following  contrast  :  one  might  build  an  I 
aeroplane  so  strong,  structurally,  and  so  well  armoured,  that  the  I 
safety  of  its  occupants  was  almost  ensured.  Or  one  might  take  \ 
a  foot-soldier  on  the  land  and  give  him  a  suit  of  armour  so  efficient 
that  he  would  be  protected  from  the  enemy's  fire.  But,  with 
your  safe  and  armoured  aeroplane,  in  order  to  gain  the  security  ^ 
desired,  you  would  have  produced  a  craft  that  liad  lost  its  speed  ^ 
and  its  mobility;  that  was  ineflicient,  in  a  word,  as  a  craft  for  I 
use  in  war.  And  with  the  foot-soldier,  also,  if  you  loaded  him  ' 
with  armour,  he,  too,  would  lose  his  mobility  and  his  value  as  a 
fighting  unit.  The  aviator  and  the  soldier  must  be  safeguarded,  I 
of  course,  in  every  reasonable  way.  But,  remembering  always  I 
that  w'ar  is  essentially  perilous,  this  striving  for  safety  must  never  g 
impair  efficiency.  i 

It  has  been  supposed,  under  a  somewhat  similar  misa|>j>rehen-  | 
sion,  that  there  is  a  need  to  build  military  aeroplanes  of  an  excep-  ; 
tional  strength,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  survive,  for  long  ji 
periods  if  necessary,  the  rough  handling  they  receive  in  war.  But  f* 
what  was  proved  by  this  campaign,  even  in  its  first  stages,  was  j 
that  it  was  undesirable  to  have  machines  which  would  withstand  ! 
for  any  length  of  time  the  strains  to  which  they  were  subjected—  [ 
remembering,  of  course  that,  to  gain  any  such  strength,  meant 
burdening  craft  with  the  weight  of  a  heavy  form  of  construction,  i 
Satisfactory  housing  accommodation  for  aeroplanes,  when  the  L 
armies  were  in  the  field,  it  w^as  impossible  to  provide;  while  no  ■ 
countrv  had  a  sufficient  number  of  skilled  men  at  the  front  who  ' 


could  repair,  and  maintain  the  upkeep,  of  the  machines  which  , 
were  in  use.  Such  skilled  men  were,  indeed,  needed  too  urgently  I 
in  the  aeroplane  factories  to  permit  them  to  go  into  the  field.  And  I 
so  it  was  found  more  expeditious,  and  cheaper  in  the  end,  to 
“scrap  ”  aeroplanes,  and  obtain  new'  ones,  rather  than  disorganise 
production  by  bringing  out  men  from  the  factories  and  asking 
them  to  repair  machines  in  the  field,  under  conditions  which  were 
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untavoiirable.  It  must  be  remembereil  also  that,  so  far  a« 
production  of  war  aeroplanes  was  concerned,  there  was  as  ye 
definite  standardisation.  If  an  aeroplane  was  built  staun 
enough  to  survive,  say,  a  couple  of  months  of  war,  that 
sufficient.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  if  it  had  not  been  damage 
destroyed,  it  would  probably  have  become  obsolete.  It  w( 
at  any  rate,  have  become  inefficient,  or  “flabby,”  as  a  mac 
for  use  in  war,  though  it  might  still  remain  serviceable  for  c 
country  flying  under  peace  conditions. 

We  have  learned  something,  in  this  regartl,  from  the  moto 
industry.  Some  cars  were  so  well  built,  in  the  early  days, 
with  such  a  strength  and  choice  of  materials,  that  they 
ca|)able  of  lasting  for  many  years.  But,  seeing  that  they  became 
obsolete,  owing  to  the  (piick  march  of  i)rogress,  in  not  more  than, 
say,  a  couple  of  years,  such  a  constructional  policy  was — at  any 
‘  rate  at  that  stage  of  development — scarcely  to  be  considered 
reasonable.  And  with  aeroplanes,  and  particularly  with  war  aero¬ 
planes,  no  such  extremes  of  strength  are  recjuired.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  build  machines  to  last  a  long  time.  They  will  only 
i  be  in  use  until  they  are  superseded  by  something  better,  and  this 
will  happen  quickly. 

It  should  not  be  assumed  that  the  German  military  aeroplanes 
failed  in  their  main  purpose.  What  they  had  been  built  for  was 
for  scouting,  for  long,  non-stop  flights,  even  in  high  winds.  And 
they  fulfilled  these  }>urjK>ses  admirably.  That  they  would  prove 
less  suitable  for  aerial  fighting  than  the  aircraft  of  the  Allies,  and 
that  aerial  fighting  would  play  so  important  a  part  in  the  opera¬ 
tions,  were  points  it  needed  the  experience  of  a  great  war  to 
reveal.  Experts  contended,  even  just  prior  to  the  war,  that  aerial 
!  fighting  would,  at  any  rate  for  a  long  time  to  come,  prove  a 
negligible  factor.  It  was  argued  that  hostile  air  scouts,  when  on 
f  their  respective  tasks,  would  more  or  less  ignore  each  other,  and 
would  avoid  combats  ;  and  this  largely  because  the  fighting  aero- 
-  plane  seemed  a  craft  very  much  of  the  future,  and  because  it 
ap|>eared  that  little  harm  could  be  done,  if  scouting  machines  did 
fight,  with  weajx)ns  no  more  powerful  than  automatic  pistols  and 
j  revolvers.  Aerial  fighting  when  it  came,  and  when  it  was  persisted 
in  so  grimly,  was  indeed  very  much  of  a  surprise.  The  determina¬ 
tion  of  pilots,  when  range-finding  for  their  artillery,  brought  about 
;  a  situation  which — provoking  as  it  did  aerial  hostilities — had  not 
I  been  cleai  ly  foreseen ;  nor  was  it  foreseen  that  huge  armies 

i  would  lie  facing  each  other  wdthout  movement  month  after 

month,  with  the  aircraft  during  their  flying  brought  into  a  daily 
j  conflict. 
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which  mean  that  less  speed  and  ascensional  power  are 
obtained,  with  any  given  horse-power,  than  would  be 
possible  were  machines  built  more  lightly  It  would  be  most 
unwise,  of  course,  to  attempt  to  depreciate  the  value  of  a  high 
factor  of  safety.  Under  normal  conditions  it  is  most  necessary. 
But  some  problematical  breakage  of  a  machine  in  flight,  under 
abnormal  strains  which  one  may  assume  it  is  unlikely  to  undergo, 
is  of  less  importance  to  a  pilot,  when  he  is  above  an  enemy  in  war, 
than  the  knowledge  that  his  machine  is  as  fast,  and  preferably 
faster,  than  those  of  his  opponents,  and  that  he  need  not  fear  being 
out-flown  when  he  meets  an  adversary  in  conflict.  It  is  fair,  for 
example,  to  make  the  following  contrast  :  one  might  build  an 
aeroplane  so  strong,  structurally,  and  so  well  armoured,  that  the 
safety  of  its  occupants  was  almost  ensured.  Or  one  might  take 
a  foot-soldier  on  the  land  and  give  him  a  suit  of  armour  so  efficient 
that  he  w'ould  be  protected*  from  the  enemy’s  fire.  But,  with 
your  safe  and  armoured  aeroplane,  in  order  to  gain  the  security 
desired,  you  would  have  produced  a  craft  that  had  lost  its  speed 
and  its  mobility;  that  was  inefficient,  in  a  word,  as  a  craft  for 
use  in  war.  And  with  the  foot-soldier,  also,  if  you  loaded  him 
with  armour,  he,  too,  would  lose  his  mobility  and  his  value  as  a 
fighting  unit.  The  aviator  and  the  soldier  must  be  safeguarded, 
of  course,  in  every  reasonable  way.  But,  remembering  always 
that  war  is  essentially  perilous,  this  striving  for  safety  must  never 
impair  efficiency. 

It  has  been  supposed,  under  a  somewhat  similar  misapprehen¬ 
sion,  that  there  is  a  need  to  build  military  aeroplanes  of  an  excep¬ 
tional  strength,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  survive,  for  long 
periods  if  necessary,  the  rough  handling  they  receive  in  war.  But 
what  was  proved  by  this  campaign,  even  in  its  first  stages,  was 
that  it  was  undesirable  to  have  machines  which  would  withstand 
for  any  length  of  time  the  strains  to  wffiich  they  were  subjected— 
remembering,  of  course  that,  to  gain  any  such  strength,  meant 
burdening  craft  with  the  weight  of  a  heavy  form  of  construction. 
Satisfactory  housing  accommodation  for  aeroplanes,  when  the 
armies  were  in  the  field,  it  was  impossible  to  provide ;  while  no 
country  had  a  sufficient  number  of  skilled  men  at  the  front  who 
could  repair,  and  maintain  the  upkeep,  of  the  machines  which 
were  in  use.  Such  skilled  men  were,  indeed,  needed  too  urgently 
in  the  aeroplane  factories  to  permit  them  to  go  into  the  field.  And 
so  it  was  found  more  expeditious,  and  cheaper  in  the  end,  to 
“scrap  ”  aeroplanes,  and  obtain  new  ones,  rather  than  disorganise 
production  by  bringing  out  men  from  the  factories  and  asking 
them  to  repair  machines  in  the  field ,  under  conditions  which  were 


uulttvourable.  It  must  be  remembered  also  that,  so  far  as  the 
production  of  war  aeroplanes  was  concerned,  there  was  as  yet  no 
definite  standardisation.  If  an  aeroplane  was  built  staunchly 
enough  to  survive,  say,  a  couple  of  months  of  war,  that  was 
sufficient.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  if  it  had  not  been  damaged  or 
destroyed,  it  would  probably  have  become  obsolete.  It  would, 
at  any  rate,  have  become  inefficient,  or  “flabby,”  as  a  machine 
for  use  in  war,  though  it  might  still  remain  serviceable  for  cross¬ 
country  flying  under  peace  conditions. 

We  have  learned  something,  in  this  regard,  from  the  motor-car 
industry.  Some  cars  were  so  well  built,  in  the  early  days,  and 
with  such  a  strength  and  choice  of  materials,  that  they  were 
capable  of  lasting  for  many  years.  But,  seeing  that  they  became 
obsolete,  owing  to  the  quick  march  of  progress,  in  not  more  than, 
say,  a  couple  of  years,  such  a  constructional  policy  was — at  any 
rate  at  that  stage  of  development — scarcely  to  be  considered 
reasonable.  And  with  aeroplanes,  and  particularly  with  war  aero¬ 
planes,  no  such  extremes  of  strength  are  required.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  build  machines  to  last  a  long  time.  They  will  only 
be  in  use  until  they  are  superseded  by  something  better,  and  this 
will  happen  quickly. 

It  should  not  be  assumed  that  the  German  military  aeroplanes 
failed  in  their  main  purpose.  What  they  had  been  built  for  was 
for  scouting,  for  long,  non-stop  flights,  even  in  high  winds.  And 
they  fulfilled  these  purposes  admirably.  That  they  would  prove 
less  suitable  for  aerial  fighting  than  the  aircraft  of  the  Allies,  and 
that  aerial  fighting  would  play  so  important  a  part  in  the  opera¬ 
tions,  were  points  it  needed  the  experience  of  a  great  war  to 
reveal.  Experts  contended,  even  just  prior  to  the  war,  that  aerial 
fighting  would,  at  any  rate  for  a  long  time  to  come,  prove  a 
negligible  factor.  It  was  argued  that  hostile  air  scouts,  when  on 
their  respective  tasks,  would  more  or  less  ignore  each  other,  and 
would  avoid  combats ;  and  this  largely  because  the  fighting  aero¬ 
plane  seemed  a  craft  very  much  of  the  future,  and  because  it 
appeared  that  little  harm  could  be  done,  if  scouting  machines  did 
fight,  with  weapons  no  more  powerful  than  automatic  pistols  and 
revolvers.  Aerial  fighting  when  it  came,  and  when  it  was  persisted 
in  so  grimly,  was  indeed  very  much  of  a  surprise.  The  determina¬ 
tion  of  pilots,  when  range-finding  for  their  artillery,  brought  about 
a  situation  which — provoking  as  it  did  aerial  hostilities — had  not 
been  clearly  foreseen ;  nor  was  it  foreseen  that  huge  armies 
would  lie  facing  each  other  without  movement  month  after 
month,  with  the  aircraft  during  their  flying  brought  into  a  daily 
conflict. 
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III. 

There  grew  up,  with  the  beginning  of  the  period  of  siege  warfare 
a  general  routine  of  war  flying.  Daily  surveys  were  needed  of  the 
enemy’s  positions,  during  which  his  batteries  had  to  be  located, 
and  his  movements  generally  observed.  Flights  had  to  be  made, 
too,  far  behind  his  front  lines,  so  that  the  placings  or  shiftings 
might  be  detected  of  his  reserves.  Ammunition  depots  need^ 
to  be  located,  also,  while  railway  centres  had  to  be  watched  so  as 
to  observe  the  bringing  up  of  troops  or  supplies.  Photography 
from  the  air  was  improved  greatly,  valuable  pictures  being  taken 
to  supplement  visual  observations.  Wireless  telegraphy  was 
developed  also,  mainly  in  order  that  there  might  be  greater 
facilities  for  a  quick  and  accurate  co-operation,  in  the  control  of 
gunfire,  between  an  airman  above  and  his  gunners  below. 

Aerial  fighting,  seeing  that  the  operations  by  air,  as  well  as  by 
land,  became  steadily  more  intensive,  grew  in  frequency  from  day 
to  Hay.  The  Germans,  at  a  disadvantage  at  first  with  slow-flying 
machines,  were  quick  to  make  use  of  those  high-powered  aero¬ 
engines  which  they  had  available  immediately,  thanks  to  their 
encouragement  before  the  war  of  this  particular  industry,  and  of 
their  successful  adaptation  of  racing  motor-car  engines  to  the 
purposes  of  flight.  Large  biplanes  were  built  for  fighting;  and 
such  craft,  even  when  carrying  a  pilot  and  two  passengers,  each 
of  whom  operated  a  machine-gun,  could  fly  fast  and  climb  rapidly. 
These  fighting  machines  the  Germans  employed  largely  for 
patrolling  the  air  above  their  own  lines,  seeking  to  check  the  pene¬ 
tration  of  enemy  scouts,  or  to  attack  hostile  machines  which  might 
be  range-finding.  They  cruised  usually  at  high  altitudes,  swooping 
down,  whenever  a  chance  offered  itself,  on  enemy  machines  which 
were  on  reconnaissance ;  and  which  were,  as  a  rule,  by  their  need 
to  make  accurate  observations,  flying  at  a  lower  elevation. 

One  should  make  clear,  here,  the  difference  bet^veen  a  fighting 
machine  and  a  craft  for  scouting.  It  is  not  possible  at  this  stage 
of  aviation,  nor  is  it  likely  for  some  time  to  be  possible,  to  produce 
any  machine  which  is  the  ideal,  or  anywhere  near  the  ideal,  in 
say  more  than  one  attribute.  ‘  It  may  fly  fast ;  it  may  be  very 
stable ;  it  may  carry  heavy  loads ;  it  may  be  excellent  for  observa¬ 
tion.  But  it  cannot  very  well  be  all  these  things  combined.  In 
the  Navy,  for  instance,  there  are  Dreadnoughts,  battle-cruisers, 
light  cruisers,  destroyers,  torpedo-boats,  and  submarines.  Each 
of  these  machines  plays  its  distinctive  part ;  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  combine,  in  any  one  vessel,  all  the  qualities  of  these 
various  craft.  And  the  same  argument  applies  to  aviation.  You 
must,  for  instance,  have  a  machine  for  rapid  scouting  and  for 
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detailed  scouting ;  several  machines  also  for  fighting ;  and  another 
for  bomb-dropping. 

We  suffered  losses,  seeing  that  we  persisted  in  our  recon¬ 
naissance,  through  the  action  of  the  defensive  craft  employed 
by  the  Germans ;  and,  owing  also  to  the  use  by  the  enemy  of 
small,  high-speed,  single-seated  monoplanes,  in  which  the  pilot 
operated  a  machine-gun.  The  method  with  these  monoplanes — a 
method  the  Germans  managed  to  advertise  extensively — was  to 
climb  high,  and  then  to  make  a  dive  over  some  enemy  scout, 
swinging  past  as  a  rule  just  behind  him,  and  pouring  a  stream  of 
bullets  into  his  machine.  But  the  Germans  should  not  be  regarded 
as  the  originators  of  this  form  of  aerial  'duelling,  which  was 
practised  first,  and  with  success,  by  both  the  British  and  the 
French. 

The  German  tactics,  and  the  German  machines,  were 
employed  mainly  as  a  defensive,  and  this  in  itself  was  significant. 
The  enemy,  indeed,  though  far  from  being  driven  from  the  air, 
and  flying  boldly  on  occasion,  were  not  able  to  maintain — despite 
their  efforts  to  make  it  appear  they  w’ere  operating  offensively — 
any  such  high  average  of  scouting  flights,  made  from  day  to  day 
and  under  varying  conditions,  as  w’as  the  case  with  our  own  flying 
corps.  The  reason  they  could  not  do  so  was  because  they  were 
attacked  promptly,  and  with  the  utmost  vigour,  immediately  they 
ventured  behind  our  lines.  And  our  pilots  were  so  successful  in 
these  contests  that  the  Germans  found  it  evidently  too  costly — in 
view  of  the  demands,  on  men  and  machines,  that  were  entailed 
by  the  holding  of  such  extended  fronts — to  persist  in  any  such  a 
reconnaissance  as  we  were  able  to  maintain. 

And  one  should  consider  the  personal  factor,  as  represented 
by  the  temperaments  of  the  opponents.  The  courage  of  the 
German  aviators  need  not  be  doubted  ;  they  gave  constant  evidence 
of  it.  But  apart  from  any  question  of  courage,  or  of  machines, 
or  of  luck,  the  British  and  French  pilots  were  more  suited  tempera¬ 
mentally  for  aerial  fighting  than  were  their  antagonists.  They 
had  a  greater  dash,  a  greater  spirit,  a  greater  natural  adaptability 
to  the  conditions  in  which  these  duels  were  fought.  The  German 
was  brave,  sound  in  his  theory,  often  a  fine  pilot.  But  he  lacked 
when  in  the  air  the  inspiration,  the  intuitive  seizing  of  the 
moment  and  of  the  method,  the  lightning  grasp  of  an  opportunity, 
which  no  teaching  can  provide,  and  which  were  revealed  again 
and  again  by  the  British  and  the  French. 

But  one  should  bear  in  mind,  when  considering  the  lack  of 
initiative  which  was  revealed  often  by  German  pilots,  the  fact 
that  the  German  system  of  military  training,  so  rigid  in  its 
discipline,  tends  without  doubt  to  rob  men  of  their  individuality. 
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This  may  not  matter — it  may  indeed  be  an  advantage — when  a 
man  is  no  more  than  a  cog  in  a  huge  machine,  carrying  out  his 
functions  mechanically.  But  for  handling  aeroplanes  in  war,  with 
the  unexpected  always  happening,  and  particularly  in  aerial 
fighting,  such  an  iron-bound  routine  is  one  of  the  worst  prepara¬ 
tions  imaginable.  In  flying,  personality  must  be  developed,  not 
repressed ;  though,  of  course,  the  military  pilot  must  be  amenable 
to  discipline,  and  must  understand  and  respect  the  traditions  of 
his  service.  The  aviator,  one  must  remember,  is  sent  off  on  some 
task  by  an  officer  commanding  who  remains  on  land.  Yet  while 
the  pilot  is  in  the  air  and  without  an  opportunity  of  consulting 
his  superior  and  obtaining  further  instructions,  circumstances  may 
arise  w'hich  change  totally  his  plan  of  campaign.  And  the  result 
is  that  he  may  need  to  make,  entirely  on  his  own  initiative,  a 
decision  which  is  of  critical  importance. 


When  one  determines  the  efficiency  of  a  flying  service,  operating 
in  a  theatre  of  war,  the  question  that  needs  to  be  asked  is  this ; 
What  volume  of  information,  accurately  obtained  and  carefully 
presented,  does  this  service  provide  for  its  Headquarters  Staff?  In 
future  wars  the  functions  of  the  flying  services  will  be  widened. 
But  in  this  war  the  chief  task  has  been  reconnaissance.  And 
here,  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  war,  our  air  service  has  done 
consistently  better  work  than  that  of  the  Germans. 

In  order  to  minimise  a  loss  of  scouting  machines,  when  exposed 
to  attack  from  faster  craft,  our  course  of  action  lay  clear ;  it  was  to 
protect  the  scouts,  when  on  reconnaissance,  by  means  of  an  escort 
of  fighting  machines.  But  of  such  fighting  machines  there  was, 
for  some  time,  a  serious  lack.  Whether  this  was  inevitable  in 
the  circumstances,  or  whether  it  could  have  been  remedied  earlier, 
is  a  matter  of  controversy.  All  the  facts  which  govern  the  case 
cannot  as  yet  be  examined  in  detail.  But  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  output  of  aircraft  was  affected  prejudicially  by  the 
enormous  demand  for  every  other  kind  of  war  munition.  Even 
with  our  great  resources,  there  was  at  first  and  for  a  time  a 
shortage  of  raw  materials.  It  was  only  possible,  for  instance,  to 
obtain  limited  quantities  of  certain  metals,  and  these  had  to  be 
used  to  the  best  advantage.  Full  supplies  could  not  be  obtained 
in  all  directions ;  and  the  situation  was  the  same  in  regard  to 
other  materials,  some  of  which  were  needed  urgently  for  aircraft. 
Critics  have  reason  on  their  side,  however,  when  they  say  that, 
had  we  grasped  more  quickly  the  need  for  escorting  our  recon- 
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naissance  machines,  we  might  have  had  more  fighting  craft,  and 
had  them  sooner. 

By  degrees,  certainly,  we  established  and  extended  a  system  of 
escorts.  But,  even  when  given  craft  built  specially  for  fighting, 
a  service  which  works  largely  over  the  enemy’s  lines — as  ours 
does— reaching  these  lines  only  after  a  flight  from  its  own  base, 
is  at  a  disadvantage  when  compared  with  the  service  which  is 
purely  on  the  defensive.  The  fighting  escort  which  accompanies 
its  scouts  must  have  fuel  for  an  out-and-return  flight  from  its 
base,  and  must  have  a  margin  also  for  its  journey  while  over  the 
enemy’s  territory,  and  for  any  such  contingency  as  a  return  flight 
in  the  teeth  of  a  wind.  It  must,  therefore,  carry  an  appreciably 
heavier  load — and  dead  weight  in  the  air  is  always  a  disadvantage 
—than  any  machine  which  will  need  merely  to  operate  defensively 
over  a  limited  area.  Such  machines  can,  indeed,  be  stripped  for 
speed ;  they  need  to  carry  only  a  minimum  of  petrol.  And  even  if 
they  run  out  of  fuel,  through  cutting  things  too  fine,  they^are  over 
their  own  lines,  and  can  descend  without  fear  of  capture  ;  whereas 
our  machines  cannot  afford  to  run  any  such  risks.  If  they  come  to 
the  end  of  their  petrol,  while  over  the  German  lines,  and  are  too 
far  away  to  glide  back  to  safety,  then  there  is  nothing  for  them  to 
do  but  to  alight  in  enemy  temtory,  with  the  consequence  that 
their  occupants  may  be  shot  as  they  arc  descending,  or  made 
prisoners  when  they  land.  They  must  carry,  therefore,  ample 
loads  of  fuel — sufficient  to  provide  for  all  emergencies. 


V. 

The  power  of  the  aeroplane  has,  from  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
grown  as  an  instrument  of  attack  against  land  positions.  Machines 
were  only  used  in  raids,  at  first,  in  twos  and  threes.  They  carried 
low-powered  bombs,  which  fell  more  often  than  not  with  a  random 
or  faulty  aim,  and  did  small  damage.  The  raids  w'ere  little  more, 
as  a  rule,  than  spectacular ;  intended  to  harass  and  to  try  the 
nerves,  rather  than  to  inflict  material  injury ;  though  one  must 
make  an  exception,  naturally,  in  regard  to  the  raids  which  were 
made  by  aeroplanes  on  Zeppelin  sheds.  Here,  profiting  by  the 
fact  that  their  target  was  unusually  large  and  extremely  vulner¬ 
able,  airmen  dropped  bombs  with  very  definite  results. 

When  more  aeroplanes  became  available,  raids  were  organised 
m  which  there  w'ere  employed  jrerhaps  forty  or  fifty  craft.  Bombs, 
also,  grew  not  only  in  size  and  weight,  but  in  their  destructive 
power,  and  airmen  grew  more  skilled  in  dropping  them ;  while  it 
was  found  possible  to  build  special  biplanes,  large,  weight-lifting 
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machines,  which  were  held  in  readiness  in  squadrons,  and  were 
equipped  and  regarded  solely  as  bomb-dropping  craft. 

These  machines  have  been  able  already  to  co-operate  with  the 
land  forces,  and  to  do  so  most  effectually,  when  large  offensives  have 
been  planned.  Formed  into  squadrons,  these  bomb-dropping 
machines,  flying  in  over  the  enemy  and  penetrating  behind  his 
lines,  have  dropped  bombs  on  his  railways  and  stations,  wrecking 
buildings  and  bridges,  tearing  up  permanent  ways,  and  damaging 
trains  as  they  stood  on  sidings — or  even  on  occasion  when  they 
have  been  in  motion.  By  such  organised  attacks  by  air,  directed 
against  points  which  have  had  strategic  importance,  the  enemy 
has  not  only  been  harassed,  but  the  transport  of  his  troops  has, 
more  than  once,  been  impeded  definitely.  And,  in  all  such  offen¬ 
sive  work  as  this,  the  Allies  have  shown  a  superiority  over  the 
enemy  which  has  been  conspicuous  and  undeniable.  Here  we 
should  repeat,  perhaps,  that  we  are  dealing  in  this  paper  with 
aeroplane^s,  and  not  with  airships.  Zeppelin  raids  are,  therefore, 
outside  our  purview. 


VI. 

Command  of  the  air,  in  the  sense  w’e  use  the  terra  when  we 
write  of  sea -power,  has  been  impossible  in  this  war,  either  for  our¬ 
selves  or  the  enemy.  The  flying  corps  have  been  too  small,  too 
w’eakly  armed  ;  while  the  personnel  of  the  services  has  been  entirely 
insufficient.  The  aviator,  it  should  be  remembered,  the  man  who 
pilots  the  aeroplane,  is  only  one  figure  in  a  large  and  important 
mechanism.  There  must  be  skilled  erectors,  for  instance; 
mechanics  in  large  numbers,  and  of  a  high  average  of  ability; 
stores  departments  in  competent  hands.  And  all  this  ground 
organisation,  all  these  men  who  do  not  fly,  are  essential  . to  the 
success  of  any  air  service.  It  cannot,  indeed,  operate  regularly 
without  them. 

The  air  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  war,  while  the  armies  were 
mobilising,  lay  open  to  an  unchecked  reconnaissance.  The  aviators 
of  the  Allies  did  their  scouting.  So  did  those  of  the  enemy. 
Occasional  combats  took  place  in  the  air.  Occasionally,  too,  a 
machine  was  brought  down  by  guns.  But  the  net  result  was  that 
both  sides  saw  all  that  they  wanted  to  see  by  air ;  or,  rather,  all 
that  their  limited  services  permitted  them  to  see. 

This  was  theoretically  wrong.  The  whole  theory  of  aerial 
warfare  has  been,  and  is,  that  one  air  fleet  should  obtain,  at  the 
beginning  of  a  campaign,  and  by  defeating  decisively  the  main 
forces  of  its  enemy,  a  clear  and  definite  command  of  the  air— the 
advantages  of  which  would,  in  many  ways,  be  almost  inestimable. 


would,  for  example,  facilitate  to  an  enormous  extent  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  land  and  sea  forces,  which  could  move  without  fear  of 
aerial  detection  by  the  enemy,  whose  flying  corps  would,  after  the 
I  loss  of  a  main  engagement,  be  scattered  and  disorganised. 

It  might  happen,  of  course,  that  one  air  fleet  was  so  superior  to 
'  another  that  the  latter  declined  a  main  action,  and  lurked  in  hiding 
while  it  attempted  to  reduce  the  strength  of  its  rival  by  isolated 
raids  and  a  general  scheme  of  guerilla  warfare.  Then  we  might 
have,  in  the  air,  a  situation  similar  to  that  which  we  have  seen, 
in  this  war,  as  regards  the  sea.  One  country  might,  that  is  to  say, 
thanks  to  the  size  and  power  of  its  air  fleet,  hold  a  command 
of  the  air  by  force  of  its  superiority,  and  without  being  challenged 
to  a  main  action  by  its  enemies.  But,  even  so,  the  risks  from 
hostile  air  raids,  and  the  damage  that  might  be  done  by  them, 
would  be  a  factor  that  would  need  most  seriously  to  be  reckoned 
with.  A  very  complete  defensive  scheme,  as  well  as  one  for  an 
offensive,  would,  indeed,  have  to  be  prepared.  A  w’eaker  enemy 
might,  by  way  of  the  air,  deliver  raids  far  more  damaging  than 
would  be  possible  by  sea. 

In  this  war  it  has  been  possible  merely,  and  then  only  on 
occasion,  to  win  and  hold  some  temporary  superiority.  What  has 
been  attempted  with  success,  notably  by  the  Allies,  has  been  to 
maintain  for  a  time  by  constant  fighting,  when  the  need  has  been 
urgent,  such  a  superiority  in  the  air.  over  a  limited  area,  as  to 
prevent  any  enemy  craft  from  entering  it.  The  establishment  of 
;  such  an  aerial  screen,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  cavalry  screens 

II  that  are  drawn  on  land,  but  is  far  more  difficult  to  maintain,  has 
1  been  of  the  greatest  possible  use  when  important  movements  of 
*  troops  have  been  in  progress.  An  example  occurs  in  the  movement 
of  our  army  from  the  Aisne  to  a  position  nearer  the  sea-coast. 
Here,  for  days  beforehand,  our  airmen  waged  against  the  enemy 
j  a  most  relentless  war,  attacking  and  defeating,  or  driving  away,  by 
I  the  persistence  of  their  onslaughts,  any  scouting  machines  of  the 
;|  enemy  which  sought  to  cross  our  lines ;  and  though  such  a  sudden 
increase  in  an  offensive  has  this  disadvantage,  that  it  may  give 
I'  the  enemy  a  notion  that  something  is  on  foot,  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  any  such  vague  idea  and  a  precise  or  actual 
knowledge. 

It  is  extremely  difficult,  naturally,  having  regard  to  the  vastness 
;  of  the  air  space,  and  to  the  fact  that  enemy  machines  may  creep 

Ij  in  at  a  high  or  low  altitude,  and  shielded  perhaps  by  clouds,  to 

L  render  any  such  screen  impenetrable.  A  hostile  craft  may  slip 

through  here  and  there.  But,  even  if  it  does,  and  its  observer  has 
a  hasty  glimpse,  say,  over  a  section  of  the  lines  below,  he  should  be 
I  prevented  certainly  from  making  a  detailed  observation — and  this 

Li' 
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by  reason  of  the  fact  that,  directly  he  is  seen,  he  will  be  very 
promptly  attacked.  He  will  be  lucky,  in  fact,  as  a  rule,  if  he  gets 
back  to  his  own  lines. 


VIT. 

There  are  certain  facts  and  aims,  now,  which  stand  out  more  or 
less  clearly.  Si>eed  in  flight,  for  example,  has  been  shown  to  be  of 
supreme  value  ;  speed  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  air  scout,  which 
may  enable  him  to  escape  enemy  machines,  and  return  safelv 
to  Headquarters  with  some  vital  piece  of  news,  but  speed  also-^ 
granted  it  is  allied  to  striking  power — on  the  part  of  the  fighting 
machine.  Whether  you  go  to*  deliver  an  attack,  or  to  repel  one, 
the  time  factor,  and  therefore  the  speed  factor,  is  usually  of 
extreme  importance  ;  and  in  the  air,  and  particularly  in  the  future, 
great  distances  may  have  to  be  traversed  in  reaching  an  objective, 
or  in  bringing  an  enemy  to  action. 

But  speed  alone  is  not  sufficient.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the 
airman  should  out-manoeuvre  his  antagonist,  and  be  able  to  choose 
his  moment  and  his  method  of  attack.  What  he  must  have  the 
means  of  doing,  when  he  has  reached  the  position  of  advantage,  is 
to  administer  very  quickly  a  destructive  blow  ;  to  put  his  antagonist 
immediately  out  of  action.  And  in  this  war,  using  at  first  rifles 
and  revolvers,  and  then  small  machine-guns,  airmen  have  had  to 
work  only  with  such  weapons  as  have  been  devised  for  use  on 
land ;  with  weapons  which,  not  being  adapted  specially  to  the 
warfare  of  the  air.  cannot  effect  a  maximum  of  damage.  With  a 
machine-gun,  for  example,  even  when  it  pours  a  stream  of  bullets 
into  an  antagonist,  a  large  percentage  of  these  bullets,  striking  or 
puncturing  planes,  or  passing  through  some  yielding  and  non- 
vital  part  of  the  machine,  will  be  harmless  in  their  effect.  Only  a 
very  small  area  of  the  machine,  that  represented  by  the  hull  con¬ 
taining  the  pilot  and  his  motor  and  his  controlling  gear,  is  really 
vulnerable ;  and  so,  simply  because  neither  combatant  has  been 
able  to  inflict  a  vital  injury'  on  another,  many  of  the  combats  of 
this  w'ar  have  proved  inconclusive.  What  is  needed,  and  what  it 
is  now  sought  w'ith  some  success  to  provide,  is  a  weapon  more 
specialised  for  the  conditions  of  aerial  attack ;  a  quick-firing 
weapon,  light  vet  powerful,  firing,  for  instance,  small  explosive 
shells  instead  of  ordinary  rifle  ammunition ;  while  the  ideal  pro¬ 
jectile — concerning  which  one  needs  to  write  discreetly — is  a  small 
shell  fused  so  sensitively  (and  yet  resisting  the  shock  of  being 
fired,  and  of  its  swift  passage  through  the  air)  that  it  will  detonate, 
and  prove  destructive,  even  when  in  contact  with  such  a  yielding 
surface  as  an  aeroplane  wing. 
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The  fighting  aeroplane,  a  machine  which  is  of  extreme  impor¬ 
tance  now,  and  which  will  be  of  even  greater  importance  in  the 
immediate  future,  presents  a  problem  of  complexity.  It  must 
raise  heavy  loads,  and  yet  every  pound  of  weight  tells.  It  must 
be  able  to  fly  long  distances  without  alighting,  yet  it  must  not  lose 
speed,  or  a  capacity  for  rapid  climbing  and  manoeuvring,  because 
these  may  prove  all-important  when  the  moment  of  actual  fighting 
comes. 

The  question  is  one  of  science  in  design,  and  of  skill  in  con¬ 
struction,  and  of  sufficient  money  with  which  to  build  experimental 
craft.  The  best  results  possible  must  be  obtained  from  lifting- 
{rfanes.  The  resistance  must  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  which  the 
machine  itself  offers  to  its  own  progress  through  the  air ;  while 
in  regard  to  engines,  which  will  develop  eventually  many 
thousands  of  horse-power,  there  will  be  need  to  gain  a  maximum 
of  power  with  a  minimum  of  weight,  and  to  do  this  without  loss 
of  reliability,  and  then  to  transmit  this  power,  efficiently  to  the 
propellers,  and  to  obtain  from  them  the  utmost  in  propulsive 
effect.  And  here  there  is  a  wide  field  for  research,  particularly  in 
a  reduction  of  the  fuel  consumption  of  motors. 

Britain’s  task  now  lies  before  her.  We  have  laid  the  foundation- 
stone,  during  this  campaign,  of  an  industry  for  the  building  of  air¬ 
craft — an  industry  which  scarcely  existed  before  the  war ;  and  this 
industry  is  destined  to  become  as  important  to  us  as,  and  eventu¬ 
ally  more  important,  than  our  ship-building  industry.  We  must 
foster  it  in  every  possible  way,  both  now  and  after  the  war.  There 
is,  indeed,  one  thing  for  us  and  one  only — if  we  are  to  maintain 
our  Empire,  and  guard  our  possessions  in  all  the  corners  of  the 
world.  We  must  strive  to  gain  and  hold  a  command  of  the  air. 
We  have  been  shown,  in  this  war,  what  command  of  the  sea 
means  to  us.  And  in  any  great  war  of  the  future,  command  of 
the  air.  will  be  vital  to  our  very  existence.  Aircraft  in  this  war, 
the  destructive  machines,  have  given  no  more  idea  of  the  size,  or 
of  the  power,  of  the  fighting  machines  of  the  future,  than  would 
a  row-boat  of  an  Atlantic  liner.  In  the  wars  of  the  future  it  will 
be  the  great  fighting  aeroplanes,  the  machines  for  destroying 
hostile  craft,  or  for  laying  waste  land  positions,  which  will  be  to 
the  forefront.  Scouts,  of  course,  will  have  their  value,  but  instead 
of  being  all-important  and  doing  the  principal  work,  they  will  play 
their  part  merely  in  the  general  scheme,  as  do  the  sea  scouts  of 
the  Navy.  Power  in  the  air  will  be  striking  power,  as  it  is  on  the 
sea  or  land.  What  we  have  been  shown  so  far  in  this  war,  in 
raids  made  by  craft  which  are  purely  experimental,  and  far  too  few 
in  numbers,  is  merely  in  the  nature  of  a  warning.  But  the 
warning  is  there,  and  we  should  return  thanks  for  the  fact  that  it 
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has  been  given  us,  and  for  the  fact  also  that  we  still  have  time 
before  we  are  struck  vitally,  in  which  to  prepare  ourselves. 

Any  nation  which  falls  behind  in  the  struggle  for  air  power  may, 
in  years  to  come,  be  defeated  in  a  campaign  lasting  not  a  year  or 
a  month  or  even  a  week,  but  as  the  result  of  a  blow  delivered  and 
completed  within  a  few  hours.  With  aircraft  flying,  as  they  will, 
at  speeds  of  200  miles  an  hour  and  even  more,  it  will  be  possible 
for  an  enemy,  immediately  on  a  declaration  of  war  or  without 
waiting  for  one,  to  strike  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  so  and  with 
precision — using  fleets  of  thousands  of  machines — against  the  very 
nerve  centres  and  vital  arteries  of  any  opponent  who  is  ill- 
prepared  ;  destroying  Government  buildings,  arsenals,  factories, 
and  railways,  paralysing  all  communications,  and  blotting  out 
whole  cities.  The  power  of  a  perfected  aeroplane,  when  in 
unscrupulous  hands,  may  in  the  future  become  so  fearful  as  to 
appear  almost  super-human.  Pestilence  may  be  spread  by  aero¬ 
plane  ;  the  inhabitants  of  great  cities  may  be  slain  in  thousands 
by  poisonous  or  suffocating  gases.  Swift  and  pitiless  may  be  the 
action  of  sea  power.  Far  more  swift,  far  more  pitiless,  will  be  the 
action,  ultimately,  of  air  power.  Disaster  awaits  a  nation  which 
ignores  these  warnings — which  refuses  to  read  this  writing  that 
the  war  has  WTitten  on  the  wall.  Immediately  this  terrible 
conflict  comes  to  an  end,  the  moment  that  peace  is  declared,  this 
country  must  set  itself  the  task  of  creating  and  maintaining  a 
great  and  efficient  air  service.  We  must  never  go  to  sleep  again 
so  far  as  the  command  of  the  air  is  concerned.  We  must  never 
relax  for  one  moment  either  our  efforts  or  our  vigilance. 

Cl.\ude  Grahame- White. 

H.arry  H.arper. 


IRELAND  AND  THE  MINISTERIAL  CHANGES. 

Another  chapter  is  now  being  added  to  the  astonishing  book  of 
Irish  Home  Rule.  Whether  it  will  be  the  last  before  an  Irish 
Parliament  is  set  up  in  Dublin  no  one  can  say.  All  prophecies 
relating  to  Ireland  seem  fated  to  be  wrong,  unless  one  adds  that 
there  is  sure  to  be  trouble.  Whatever  is  done  or  left  undone, 
that  is  the  one  thing  certain.  And  trouble  is  brewing  up  on 
every  side  as  we  write — trouble  thick  and  black. 

The  Government  are  making  a  sincere  and  earnest  effort  at 
settlement.  It  was  the  least  they  could  do  after  the  bloodshed 
of  the  Dublin  revolt,  for  which  their  own  supineness  was  chiefly 
responsible.  Unionists  as  well  as  Liberals  suffered  Mr.  Birrell 
to  pursue  unchecked  his  feeble  way,  and  the  Royal  Commission 
has  fastened  responsibility  upon  him  in  a  report  which  is  one  of 
the  most  damning  indictments  of  the  weakness  of  a  British 
Government  which  has  ever  been  penned.  As  soon  as  the  rebel¬ 
lion  was  suppressed,  Ministers  became  anxious  for  a  settlement. 
There  are  some — and  they  are  probably  a  fast-increasing  band 
—who  now  think  that  it  would  have  been  better  if  Mr.  Asquith 
had  not  gone  to  Ireland  at  all,  and  if  the  Government  had  simply 
put  in  a  capable  Chief  Secretary  and  carried  on  as  before — but 
with  a  firm  hand — till  the  end  of  the  war.  But  the  visit  was 
paid,  with  the  result  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George — it  is  always  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  to  whom  the  Government  turn  in  the  hour  of 
difihculty — was  unanimously  requested  by  his  colleagues  to  act 
as  negotiator  and  bring  the  parties,  if  possible,  to  a  settle¬ 
ment.  The  terms  of  that  settlement  and  the  unsatisfactory 
way  in  which  the  matter  was  conducted  produced  a  serious 
crisis  in  the  Cabinet  and  a  very  ugly  division  in  the  Unionist 
party. 

Some  ill-temper  was  inevitable.  As  long  as  the  Ulstermen  and 
the  Nationalists  could  not  come  to  terms,  the  other  Irish  Unionists 
remained  in  the  background.  For  a  whole  year  before  the  war 
the  Home  Rule  controversy  centred  in  the  Ulster  difficulty,  which 
swallowed  up  everything  else.  The  fight  was  a  fight  for  Ulster. 
But  now  that  Sir  Edward  Carson  and  Mr.  Redmond  have  struck 
their  bargain,  all  the  rest  are  starting  into  vigorous  life  again 
and  are  doing  their  utmost  to  wreck  the  agreement.  “You  have 
not  satisfied  us,”  they  cry.  But  the  answer  is  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  satisfy  the  minority  of  the  South  and  West  on  any 
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terms  of  compromise.  Nothing,  in  fact,  remains  for  them  but 
submission  to  necessity,  as  the  Unionist  minority  in  the  unex¬ 
cluded  counties  of  Ulster  have  submitted  and  the  powerful 
Nationalist  minority  in  the  six  counties.  English  Unionists 
fought  hard  for  them  while  there  remained  the  faintest  hope  of 
success.  But  there  comes  a  time  when  no  more  can  be  done.  It 
has  come  now.  If  the  Unionists  of  the  South  and  West  refuse 
to  ask  for  the  special  minority  representation  which  is  offered 
them  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  that  is  their  affair.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  are  ready  to  insert  in  the  Amending  Bill  such  guarantees 
and  safeguards  as  are  possible.  They  are  not  illusory  safeguards, 
but  real  ones — so  real  that  when  Lord  Lansdowne  foreshadowed 
their  nature  in  the  House  of  Lords  Mr.  Eedmond  issued  an  angry 
manifesto  in  which  he  described  the  speech  as  “a  gross  insult  to 
Ireland,”  and  said  that  it  amounted  to  a  declaration  of  war  on 
the  Irish  people  and  the  announcement  of  a  policy  of  coercion. 
Short  of  destroying  Home  Eule — which,  of  course,  is  the  real 
object  of  the  wreckers — what  is  it  that  the  minority  of  the  South 
and  West  desire?  They  refuse  to  say,  and  their  motives  can  be 
judged  accordingly.  They  are  offered  special  representation  in 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  actual 
voting  strength,  a  Minister  responsible  to  the  Imperial  Parlia¬ 
ment  who  is  to  have  control  of  a  force  adequate  to  keep  order 
in  Ireland,  resident  magistrates.  Imperial  control  of  the  ports. 
If  there  is  to  be  an  Irish  Parliament  and  an  Irish  Ministry 
at  all  they  could  not  well  be  started  with  powers  more  circum¬ 
scribed. 

Unionist  Ulster  is  quite  safe.  It  has  succeeded  in  securing, 
without  fighting,  the  exclusion  for  which  it  was  fully  prepared 
to  fight.  It  is  true  that  the  exclusion  is  "provisional,”  but  the 
head  of  the  British  Government  has  once  more  explicitly  declared 
that  unless  the  six  counties  consent  to  come  in  of  their  own  free 
will,  no  one  will  think  of  attempting  to  force  them.  Sir  Edward 
Carson,  therefore,  is  in  an  overwhelmingly  strong  strategical 
position.  If  the  new  Home  Eule  Parliament  proves  a  dismal 
failure,  Ulster  will  be  out  of  the  mess  and  will  look  on  grimly  and 
securely  from  the  north-east  corner.  No  harm  can  come  to  her, 
and  she  will  be  more  resolute  than  ever  against  coming  in.  But 
many  of  those  who  prophesy  catastrophe  evidently  desire  the 
catastrophe  which  they  prophesy.  It  is  true  that  the  conditions 
are  most  unpromising.  To  start  Home  Eule  now  looks  like 
truckling  to  rebellion.  The  Sinn  Fein  movement  has  been  gaining 
shoals  of  new  adherents.  Mr.  Eedmond  and  the  official  National¬ 
ists,  whose  authority  has  been  seriously  impaired,  will  have  a 
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hard  figiit  against  their  enemies.  Yet  the  fact  still  remains  that 
the  best,  and,  indeed,  the  only,  chance  of  a  peaceful  settlement  lies 
in  backing  Mr.  Redmond  and  his  friends  and  in  helping  them  to 
overthrow  the  dangerous  foes  within  their  own  house. 

Settlement  by  agreement  came  as  a  great  shock  to  many 
English  Unionists,  who  hoj)ed  against  hope  that  something  would 
occur  to  upset  Home  Rule  before  it  came  into  operation.  They 
have  never  admitted  to  themselves  that  they  were  clinging  to  a 
lost  cause  and  fighting  for  a  flag  which  had  been  borne  to  the 
ground.  Y"et  Mr.  Balfour  sorrowfully  admitted  the  truth  in  a 
moving  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  rather  more  than  two 
years  ago,  and  other  Unionist  leaders  admitted  it  by  implication  at 
the  Buckingham  Palace  Conference  when  they  asked  in  vain  for 
the  terms  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  took  as  the  basis  of  the  recent 
negotiations.  And  the  latest  admission  is  plain  for  all  the  world 
to  see.  They  have  not  changed  their  convictions.  They  are  still 
of  opinion  that  it  would  have  been  far  better  for  Ireland  to  be 
content  with  her  place  under  the  Act  of  Union  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  But  the  verdict  has  gone  against  them,  and  once 
Home  Rule  is  established  they  know'  it  to  be  irrevocable.  Even 
Lord  Selborne  frankly  admitted  that  he  w'as  prepared  to  give 
Home  Rule  a  fair  trial  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

Some  Unionists  have  felt  the  poignancy  of  the  position  much 
more  than  others.  To  many  the  renunciation  of  the  old  uncom¬ 
promising  hostility  to  Home  Rule  has  seemed  an  act  of  treason, 
though  it  is  not  probable  that  any  Unionist  member  of  the  Cabinet 
took  that  view.  The  evidence  rather  suggests  that  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  provided  the  Ulster  difficulty  w’as  satisfactorily  settled,  they 
were  all  ready,  in  Lord  Selborne’s  phrase,  to  give  Home  Rule  a 
fair  trial.  But  some  of  the  most  prominent  Unionists  outside  the 
Government  disdained  what  seemed  to  them  a  weak  surrender. 
The  veteran  Lord  Halsbury  has  been  buckling  on  his  armour  to 
jmn  a  new  “Die-Hard”  agitation.  Those  stubborn  Catos,  Lord 
Midleton  and  Ijord  Salisbury,  have  raised  the  cry  of  “No  Sur¬ 
render,”  while  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  foreshadowed  an  opposition  which 
should  be  “temperate,  as  befits  the  gravity  of  the  times,  but 
resolute.”  At  the  Carlton  Club  meeting  many  Unionist  members 
of  the  Commons  spoke  in  a  tone  of  open  defiance,  and  a  little  later 
the  Imperial  Unionist  Association  was  formed  to  w'atch  the  Irish 
negotiations  and  their  own  leaders  in  the  Government,  and,  if 
possible,  to  smash  the  settlement.  If  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Mr. 
Long  had  quitted  the  Cabinet — as  it  seemed  quite  possible  at  one 
time  that  they  would — the  Unionist  party  would  at  once  have 
been  split  in  open  cleavage. 
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What,  then,  caused  the  serious  dissensions  in  the  Cabinet? 
It  was  the  question  of  date,  as  well  as  the  muddled  way  in  which 
the  negotiations  were  conducted.  When  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was 
entrusted  with  the  duty  of  endeavouring  to  negotiate  a  settlement 
it  was  on  the  assumption  that  Home  Jtule  would  not  be  estab¬ 
lished  till  after  the  war.  Lord  Selborne  stated  that  most 
explicitly  ;  Mr.  Asquith  admitted  it  by  implication.  There  would 
have  been  no  negotiations  if  anything  else  had  been  suggested. 
^Ir.  Lloyd  George  soon  found,  however,  as  the  Prime  Minister 
explained,  that  only  on  the  terms  of  immediate  Home  Pule  would 
the  Nationalists  consent  to  the  exclusion  of  the  six  counties. 
Then  came  the  misunderstanding — if  that  be  the  appropriate  word 
— as  to  the  point  where  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  to  refer  the  results 
of  his  negotiations  to  the  whole  Cabinet.  He  was  in  close  con¬ 
sultation  throughout  with  the  Prime  Minister — that,  again,  was 
emphatically  asserted  by  jMr.  Asquith — and  one  may  form  a  shrewd 
guess  that  Mr.  Bonar  Ijaw  was  also  kept  cogni.sant  of  the  turn 
which  events  were  taking,  and  that  he  allowed  them  to  go  forward. 
But  the  majority  were  not  consulted,  and  the  negotiations  were 
far  advanced,  and  the  Government  were  deeply  committed, 
before  the  Outer  Bing  in  the  Cabinet  got  to  know  what  was 
going  on. 

This  does  not  indicate  skilful  management,  and  the  result  is 
seen  in  the  amount  of  bad  blood  which  now  prevails.  There  is 
severe  ill-temper  in  the  T'nionist  party.  The  leaders  are  sorely- 
vexed  with  one  another.  Mr.  Bonar  Tjaw  is  blamed  for  having 
acted  precipitately  and  without  consultation  with  Ijord  Lansdowne, 
and  the  wild  men  of  the  Party  are  accusing  him  of  having  become 
the  weak  and  submissive  lieutenant  of  Mr.  Ascpiith.  ]hit  he  will 
not  be  misjudged  by  that  solid  body  of  moderate  Unionist  opinion 
in  the  country,  which  cares  little  about  the  wounded  amour  proprc 
of  the  political  leaders,  and  desires  to  get  this  Irish  question  out 
of  the  way.  It  dreads  the  prospect  of  the  new  settlement  breaking 
down  and  the  trouble  which  would  certainly  arise  in  Ireland  and 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Whether  Home  Buie  is  begun  now 
or  at  the  end  of  the  war  cannot  make  any  material  difference. 
Safeguard  the  Imperial  position  ;  but  let  the  experiment  be  started, 
and  let  the  Government  get  to  work  on  the  big  Imperial  questions 
which  press  for  consideration  and  settlement.  What  did  Disraeli 
say  to  the  irreconcilable  Protectionists  in  1851  after  their  cause 
had  irretrievably  gone  down?  “No  one  fought  more  ardently, 
no  one,  I  hope,  fought  more  sincerely  than  I  did.  My  sabre  was 
notched  from  top  to  bottom  before  I  ceased  to  struggle.”  That 
is  to  say,  he  ceased  to  struggle  w-hen  further  resistance  was  futile. 
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Is  not  liie  present  position  of  British  Unionists  very  mucii 
the  same?  Does  not  wisdom  counsel  them  to  be  content  with 
having  saved  Ulster  from  the  remotest  danger  of  having  Home 
Rule  thrust  upon  her  by  force? 

It  is  by  no  means  sure,  however,  that  the  Amending  Bill  is 
safe.  The  wreckers  are  laying  themselves  out  to  destroy  it,  and 
thev  mav  succeed,  I^ord  Lansdowne’s  speech  in  the  House  of 
Lords  encouraged  them  mightily.  A  few  more  utterances  in 
that  acid  tone  from  the  more  reluctant  “sponsors”  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  in  the  Cabinet,  another  manifesto  such  as  that  which  Mr. 
Redmond  issued  as  a  counterblast,  and  a  rupture  would  be  almost 
certain.  Some  of  the  Ulstermen  are  demanding  a  new  meeting 
and  vote  of  the  Unionist  Council.  They  talk  of  having  been 
“betrayed”  by  the  leader  whom  they  idolised.  The  Nationalists 
are  angry,  sore,  and  suspicious.  Mr.  Kedmond  has  begun  to  look 
years  older  in  the  last  six  weeks.  It  seems  as  if  it  would  not 
take  much  to  make  all  the  Irish  parties  repudiate  a  bargain  with 
which  none  of  them  is  satisfied,  and  to  turn  once  more  to  the 
old  sterile  cursings.  A  loathsome  prospect,  indeed !  But  that 
is  the  actual  prospect — unless  sanity  returns — at  the  time  of 
writing  in  mid-July.  Our  fwliticians  will  need  wise  leading  if 
the  Irish  .settlement  is  to  be  saved. 

Meanwhile,  a  number  of  important  changes  have  taken  place 
in  the  Ministry.  Difficulties  arose  in  connection  wdth  the  vacancy 
at  the  War  Office  due  to  the  death  of  Lord  Kitchener.  It  was 
not  simply  a  question  of  finding  a  successor.  That  w'as  soon 
accomplished.  !Mr.  Ijloyd  George  desired  the  post,  and  for  him 
to  ask  is  to  have.  But  his  acceptance  of  the  Secretaryship  of 
State  for  War  meant  that  five  of  the  principal  Secretaryships 
would  be  held  in  the  Uornmons,  and  by  an  Act  passed  in  1858 
only  four  may  so  be  held.  It  followed,  therefore,  that  either  the 
Home  Secretary,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  or  the  Foreign  Secretary  must  resign  and  make  way 
for  a  Peer,  or  else  must  accept  a  peerage  and  carry  his  Secretary¬ 
ship  with  him  to  the  House  of  Lords.  As  all  these  are  first-rank 
posts  there  were  no  suitable  offices  held  by  Peers  with  whom 
changes  might  be  effected.  Consequently  a  victim  had  to  be 
found,  and  the  summons  to  self-sacrifice  was  sent  to  Sir  Edward 
Grey.  Obviously,  Mr.  Bonar  Law  could  not  leave  the  Commons ; 
if  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  had  done  so  it  would  have  meant  the 
surrender  of  his  reasonable  ambition  to  be  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  a  Government  which  is  not  pledged  to  Free  Trade 
principles;  while  the  Home  Secretaryship,  of  all  offices,  cannot 
possibly  he  taken  out  of  the  Commons.  So  the  lot  fell  on  Sir 
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Edward  Grey,  who  has  become  an  Earl  and  carried  with  him 
the  Foreign  Secretaryship  to  tlie  House  of  Lords.  That  was 
practically  the  only  way  out  of  the  difhculty. 

It  points  to  the  end  of  a  noble  ambition.  Sir  Edward  Grey’s 
health  has  suffered  under  the  strain  of  the  last  decade.  He  has 
been  Foreign  Secretary  during  ten  of  the  most  critical  years 
through  which  this  country  has  ever  passed.  Never  for  more 
than  a  few  months  together  has  the  burden  seemed  to  lift,  and 
then  there  always  followed  a  turn  for  the  worse  which  made 
it  heavier  than  before,  and  brought  still  nearer  the  war  of  the 
nations  which  he  was  striving  to  avert.  Only  nerves  of  steel  and 
a  constitution  of  iron. could  have  withstood  so  prolonged  an  ordeal 
unscathed,  and  it  has  left  its  mark  upon  Sir  Edward  Grey.  He 
offered  to  resign  when  the  Coalition  Government  was  formed, 
but  the  Prime  Minister  urged  him  to  continue,  representing  to 
him,  no  doubt,  that  his  retirement  would  be  interpreted  as  a  fall 
by  neutral  as  well  as  by  enemy  opinion.  Lord  Lansdowne  has 
helped,  on  occasion,  to  lighten  the  burden  of  his  work,  and  latterly 
Lord  Robert  Cecil  has  relieved  him  of  a  whole  section  of  difficult 
duties  connected  with  the  blockade.  All  this  indicates  that  the 
idea  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  as  a  candidate  for  the  next  Liberal 
Premiership  may  be  dismissed  from  the  public  mind.  His  consent 
to  go  to  the  House  of  Lords  shows  that  he  has  dismissed  it  from 
his  own. 

There  was  no  leave-taking  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
last  words  he  uttered  there  were  in  answ^er  to  some  unim]X)rtant 
question  on  Foreign  Affairs.  Then  he  went  out,  to  return  no 
more.  It  seemed  a  very  casual  and  commonplace  exit  from  an 
arena  where  he  had  won  so  much  glory,  but  it  was  very  British, 
and  in  its  way  it  was  rather  fine.  The  House  of  Commons  will 
sincerely  regret  his  absence,  for  he  was  one  of  its  most  dignified 
and  commanding  figures.  He  was  also  its  master,  and  so  far 
from  resenting  it,  members  gladly  acknowdedged  in  Sir  Edward 
Grey  a  definite  moral  superiority.  The  idea  that  a  representative 
assembly  will  only  tolerate  those  who  speak  comfortable  and 
flattering  words  is  refuted  by  his  example.  It  intuitively  knows 
and  admires  those  who,  without  an  effort,  enforce  their  stronger 
will  upon  their  hearers  coldly  and  imperiously.  Perhaps  because 
it  is  so  rare,  a  representative  body  is  acutely  sensitive  to  personal 
distinction.  That  w^as  the  forte  of  Sir  Edward  Grey.  He  always 
wore  an  air  of  distinction,  which  w’ell  consorted  with  his  aquiline 
features  and  the  calm,  deliberate  quality  of  his  mind  and  speech. 
He  w'as  never  flurried  or  excited.  Nothing  shook  his  smig-froid. 
He  rarely  spoke  impromptu.  He  always  gave  the  impression  of 
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knowing  exactly  what  he  meant  to* say,  though  he  left  the  actual 
words  to  the  choice  of  the  moment. 

The  House  of  Commons  will  best  remember  Sir  Edward  Grey 
as  he  used  to  sit  on  the  Treasury  Bench  when  the  Foreign  Office 
Vote  was  under  discussion.  He  would  remain  for  hours  in  lonely 
isolation.  His  Under-Secretary  might  be  present  just  for  form’s 
sake,  but  his  place  w’as  a  full  yard  aw’ay — within  call  but  out  of 
personal  contact.  All  through  a  long  afternoon  Sir  Edward  would 
listen,  patiently  and  courteously,  to  attacks  on  his  foreign  policy, 
delivered  for  the  most  part  by  a  succession  of  cranks  and  busy- 
bodies — men  who  wanted  to  cut  down  the  Navy,  or  who  were 
deeply  agitated  because  the  Persian  Mejliss  had  been  roughly 
handled,  or  men  unwilling  to  take  the  hand  of  “reactionary” 
Russia  in  friendship,  but  clamorous  to  fall  on  the  neck  of 
Grermany,  which  was  waiting  for  the  embrace  with  sharpened 
poniard.  Looking  back,  one  recalls  the  floods  of  trashy,  mis¬ 
chievous,  fatuous  criticism — since  proved  to  be  so  by  the  course  of 
subsequent  events — poured  forth  by  the  Ponsonbys,  the  Keir 
Hardies,  the  Dillons,  the  Ramsay  MacDonalds,  and  the  rest,  and 
then  the  cool,  measured  replies  of  Sir  Edw’ard  Grey,  bringing  the 
House  back  to  the  hard  realities  of  international  politics,  and 
revealing  to  it — cautiously  and  discreetly,  but  with  a  gravity 
which  ought  to  have  impressed  the  politicians  at  Westminster  even 
more  than  it  did — the  possibilities  of  catastrophic  disaster  which 
the  least  mishandling  might  convert  into  actualities.  No  one  who 
heard  these  rare  reviews  of  foreign  politics  will  ever  forget  them, 
or  the  set  speeches  which  he  delivered  after  Algeciras  and  Agadir, 
or  his  addresses  on  the  Baghdad  Railway  scheme  and  the  Anglo- 
Russian  Convention,  and  that  sujierb  effort  at  the  beginning  of 
.\ogust,  1914,  when  he  justified  the  policy  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  during  the  previous  fateful  ten  days,  and  swept  from  the 
minds  of  Britons  the  last  doubt  as  to  where  their  duty  lay.  That 
was  an  unforgettable  scene.  Sir  Edward  Grey  in  that  hour  rose  to 
his  very  highest.  Proof  by  proof  he  piled  up  the  British  case — 
unanswerable,  unassailable,  irreproachable — and  only  once 
appealed  to  the  emotions  and  passions  of  the  House  in  the  fine 
indignant  passage  where  he  asked  how  any  man  of  honour  could 
stand  by  and  leave  France  in  the  lurch.  That  was  his  loftiest 
hour  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  we  look  confidently  forward  to 
the  day  when  he  will  thrill  the  House  of  Lords  with  the  declara¬ 
tion  that  the  vanquished  enemy  has  accepted  the  Allies’  terms 
of  peace. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  seldom  took  part  in  domestic  politics.  He 
reserved  himself — and  the  Government  also  reserved  him — for  the 
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big  occasions.  One  recalls  his 'appearance  in  the  exciting  Marconi 
debate,  and  the  semi-disdainful  tone  in  which  he  testified  to  the 
good  character  of  the  defendants.  One  recalls  his  speech  in 
favour  of  Women’s  Suffrage  in  the  set  debate  in  which  the  Prime 
Minister  had  argued  powerfully  on  the  other  side.  One  recalls 
his  rare  but  always  significant  utterances  on  the  problem  of  the 
Second  Chamber  and  the  problem  of  Home  Buie.  He  was  a 
strong  Second  Chamber  man,  but  at  the  same  time  he  was  the 
deadliest  opponent  in  the  late  Cabinet  of  the  hereditary  basis  of 
the  House  of  Lords !  A  strong  Home  Buler,  he  was  among  the 
first  to  express  his  conviction  that  Home  Buie  could  not  and 
must  not  be  imix)sed  on  IMster  by  force  !  Public  opinion  is  often 
deceived  as  to  the  characters  of  contemporary  statesmen,  and  it 
notoriously  has  been  mistaken  in  respect  of  Sir  Edward  Grev. 
For  it  insists  on  regarding  him  as  a  Whig  and  a  moderate,  when 
in  truth  he  is  far  removed  from  either.  Intellectually,  he  is  an 
extreme  democrat,  but,  like  many  others  who  profess  that  faith, 
he  gives  the  impression  of  not  being  overfond  of  the  company 
into  which  its  profession  has  thrown  him. 

Now  he  has  passed  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  after  a  break 
of  ten  years  the  traditional  association  of  the  Secretaryship  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  with  that  Chamber  is  once  more  renewed. 
Prior  to  Sir  Edw^ard  Grey’s  acceptance  of  office  it  had  lasted 
unbroken  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and  the  names  of 
Salisbury,  Bosebery,  Kimberley,  Granville,  Derby  (father  and 
son).  Clarendon,  and  Malmesbury  are  its  sufficient  vindication. 
There  are  solid  reasons  why  it  is  better  that  the  Foreign  Secretary 
should  be  a  Peer,  and  these  would  quickly  become  apparent  if 
political  parties  should  be  acutely  divided  on  foreign  policy.  Sir 
Edward  Grey  leaves  behind  him  in  the  Commons  a  first-rate  repre¬ 
sentative  in  Lord  Bobert  Cecil,  who  has  the  advantage  of  being 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  wdll  therefore  be  able  to  speak  on 
Foreign  Affairs  with  an  authority  which  few  Under-Secretaries 
ever  possess.  So  it  is  the  purely  personal  loss  to  the  Commons 
of  a  really  commanding  figure  which  will  be  felt  most  severely. 
Sir  Edward  Grey  gave  no  orders,  yet  he  was  instinctively  obeyed. 
The  ascendancy  w'as  manifest  and  undisputed.  Sure  that  he  had 
no  unworthy  personal  ambition,  the  House  was  ready  to  accord 
him  anything,  and  voice,  look,  and  manner  conspired  together  to 
make  w'hatever  he  said  weighty  and  impressive. 

Of  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  transference  to  the  War  Office  little 
need  be  said.  If  he  carries  to  his  new  duties  his  usual  bustling 
energy  and  enthusiasm  he  will  accomplish  there  as  much  as 
he  has  accomplished  at  the  Ministry  of  Munitions.  Ijet  his  critics 
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carp  as  they  will,  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  has  been  his  creation, 
and  it  has  done  what  it  was  intended  to  do.  It  has  given  the 
new  British  armies  the  thousands  of  guns  and  the  millions  of 
shells  which  they  required,  and  the  single  faot  that  there  are 
now’  nearly  a  hundred  arsenals  in  Great  Britain,  working  at 
full  pressure  and  with  a  constantly  increasing  and  accelerating 
output,  is  testimony  enough  to  his  driving  power.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  there  will  be  no  change  in  the  pow'ers  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  in  his  relationship  to  the  Chief  of  Staff,  and 
that  the  latter  will  continue  to  look  direct  to  the  War  Committee 
of  the  Cabinet  for  the  authorisation  of  his  plans.  There  w’ere 
strong  rumours  that  Mr.  Ijloyd  George  wished  to  get  matters 
restored  to  something  like  the  old  position  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  when  everything  w’as  done  and  every  order  given  through 
the  Secretary  of  State.  But  as  that  system  proved  entirely  un¬ 
workable  when  Lord  Kitchener  was  in  office,  it  was  little  likely 
that  it  w’ould  be  restored  for  a  civilian  successor.  The  change 
has  abundantly  justified  itself,  and  the  ordinary  administrative 
duties  of  the  War  Office  ought  to  keep  Mr.  Tiloyd  George  fully 
occupied.  He  has  chosen  Ijord  Derby  to  be  his  chief  lieutenant, 
and  it  speaks  highly  for  Ijord  Derby’s  ])atriotism  that  he  should 
be  content  with  an  rnder-Secretaryship  without  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet.  They  will  make  a  strong  ]>air,  and  the  country  has 
confidence  in  them.  They  are  the  two  public  men  outside 
the  fighting  Services  who  have  done  the  best  work  during  the 
war,  and  it  is  peculiarly  appropriate  that  Lord  Derby 
should  receive  a  post  where  he  will  be  able  to  look  after  the 
welfare  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  who  joined  the 
colours  under  the  Scheme  which  w’ill  alw'ays  be  associated  with 
his  name.  Hencefortli,  if  anything  needs  to  be  criticised  at  the 
War  Oflice,  criticism  will  have  full  play.  It  was  impossible  to 
criticise  Lord  Kitchener  effectively,  not  merely  because  of  his 
transcendent  eminence,  but  because  he  belonged  to  neither  party 
and  had  claims  to  the  loyal  support  of  both.  It  was  useless 
to  criticise  Mi*.  Tennant,  the  late  Under-Secretary,  because 
everyone  knew’  that  he  was  merely  the  mouthpiece  of  a  stronger 
mind  and  will. 

Nor  will  the  Ministry  of  ^funitions  suffer  from  having  Mr. 
Montagu  as  its  new  chief.  ^Ir.  liloyd  George’s  main  work  at 
that  Department  was  done.  The  great  thing  was  to  get  it  going. 
It  will  be  Mr.  Montagu’s  easier  task  to  keep  it  going  and  to 
perfect  its  procedure.  His  capacity  and  efficiency  are  welt  known 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  He  has  the  business  virtues  of  his 
race.  He  is  keen,  shrewd,  watchful,  and  quick.  The  financial 
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side  of  his  Department  is  sure  to  be  overhauled  very  carefully 
by  him,  and  if  he  does  not  contrive  to  cut  down  some  of  the  lavish 
rates  of  exjjenditure  which  are  said  to  be  still  in  operation,  it  will 
be  surprising.  Mr.  Montagu,  for  example,  will  not  favour  a 
system  w'hich  allowed  one  firm  to  get  six  times  as  much  for  a 
concrete  floor  contract  as  another  firm  doing  precisely  the  same 
work  in  the  same  munition  factory.  Where  he  is  not  likely  to 
be  as  successful  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  in  his  relation  to  Labour 
and  the  administration  of  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Acts,  so  far 
as  they  are  concerned  with  the  munition  w'orkers.  However, 
even  here,  perhaps,  it  is  no  bad  thing  that  there  should  be  a 
change  of  personality  at  the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  and  that 
Labour  in  its  more  unreasonable  moods  should  come  up  against 
something  hard. 

Some  of  the  other  consequential  changes  in  the  jMinistry  have 
been  of  a  totally  different  order.  When  Mr.  Tennant  made  way 
for  Lord  Derby  it  w’as  generally  supposed  that  his  past  services 
would  be  rewarded  by  a  peerage.  But  that  honour  is  doubtless 
reserved  for  a  later  occasion.  For  the  present  his  ambition  is 
satisfied  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  and  the  Secretaryship  for 
Scotland.  In  order  to  make  a  vacancy  in  the  latter  office  poor 
Mr.  McKinnon  Wood  has  been  ejected,  and  to  make  ejectment 
look  like  promotion  it  w’as  announced  that  Mr.  McKinnon  Wood 
had  been  specially  requested  to  resume  his  old  post  as  Financial 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury  because  of  the  heavy  pressure. of  w’ork 
in  that  Department.  What  a  solemn  and  fantastic  farce !  No 
eighteenth-century  Bishop  wms  ever  more  lynx-eyed  in  “spying 
desert  ”  in  his  near  relations  than  the  Prime  Minister  has  been  in 
discovering  merit  in  Mr.  Tennant.  A  Cabinet  Minister !  Yet  he  is 
neither  a  brilliant  bat  nor  a  good  bowler,  and  is  rather  indifferent 
in  the  field.  But  he  is  courteous,  kind,  industrious,  and  popular, 
and  so  while  all  these  changes  were  going  it  was  deemed  a  handy 
moment  to  pop  Mr.  McKinnon  Wood  out  of  the  Secretaryship  for 
Scotland  and  to  pop  Mr.  Tennant  in,  there  to  remain  till  his 
brow  aches  for  a  coronet. 

Nor  is  that  the  only  appointment  that  lies  open  to  serious 
challenge.  The  Unionists,  on  their  side,  have  made  a  blunder 
which  is  very  ranch  more  serious  by  inviting  Lord  Crawford  to 
take  the  place  of  Lord  Selborne  as  Minister  for  Agriculture.  Why 
are  these  things  done?  Lord  Crawford,  who  wms  a  very  capable 
Unionist  WTiip  in  the  House  of  Commons,  is  an  expert  in  the 
Fine  Arts,  a  connoisseur  of  fine  judgment  and  taste.  But  the  vital 
needs  of  British  agriculture  require  a  Minister  who  enjoys  the 
confidence  of  the  agricultural  community  and  wOio  is  possessed 
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of  an  expert  knowledge  of  its  conditions.  It  was  a  chance  in  a 
million,  and  the  office  was  in  the  gift  not  only  of  the  Unionists, 
but  of  the  Unionist  Peers,  who  still  stand  as  a  class  for  the  landed 
interest.  What  motives  influenced  their  selection  ?  The  interests 
of  agriculture?  In  that  case  they  could  hardly  have  overlooked 
the  claims  of  Mr.  Prothero  or  Capt.  Bathurst.  No,  the  interests 
of  agriculture  have  been  ostentatiously  ignored,  and  the  office  has 
been  bestowed  on  the  customary  political  considerations  for  the 
customary  party  services.  It  is  an  act  of  folly  that  will  be 
repented,  as  usual,  too  late. 

Auditor  Tantum. 


VOL.  c.  N.S. 
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Is  the  British  blockade  inflicting  on  Germany  economic  pressure 
by  illegal,  if  not  inhumane,  methods?  What  would  Bismarck 
who  in  warmth  and  comfort  at  Versailles — giving  luncheons 
and  dinner  parties  daily — watched  the  gradual  starvation 
of  the  famishing  and  shivering  Parisians,  have  said  in 
answer  to  such  an  enquiry?  In  1870,  he  declared  that  “the  popu¬ 
lation  must  be  made  to  suffer  by  the  war  in  order  to  render  them 
more  disposed  to  peace.”  So  that  the  one  question  might  be  said 
to  cancel  the  other,  but  the  subject  repays  further  consideration. 

While  the  present  Imperial  Chancellor,  in  communications 
intended  for  consumption  in  neutral  countries,  suggests  that  the 
people  of  Germany  are  in  dire  ],)eril  owing  to  want  of  food,  he  and 
other  Ministers  in  their  declarations  in  the  Reichstag  consistently 
urge  that  the  Germans  are  in  no  danger  of  starvation  owing  to  the 
economic  pressure  which  is  being  exerted  on  them  by  the  Allied 
fleets.  Which  story  is  true?  Both  cannot  be  accurate  ;  they  are  in 
direct  conflict. 

What  is  the  jx)sition?  Prior  to  the  war,  Germany  obtained  by 
railway  large  quantities  of  food  from  neighbouring  European 
countries.  The  declaration  of  war  immediately  cut  off  those 
supplies  and  she  was  made  more  dependent  on  the  sea.  Germany 
proceeded  to  arrange  to  obtain,  by  means  of  ships,  at  least  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  goods.  It  is  admitted  by  the  Germans 
that  armies — the  Russian  army,  for  instance — have  the  right  to 
impose  barriers  against  food  ex[K)rtation  into  Germany,  but  it  is 
suggested  that  the  British  Fleet  is  not  entitled  to  interfere  with 
ships  carrying  food  to  Germany,  either  directly  or  indirectly— 
that  is,  through  adjacent  neutral  countries.  In  short,  Germany, 
the  greatest  military  Power,  is  endeavouring  to  convince  the  world 
that,  while  she  may  act  with  the  utmost  ruthlessness  on  shore, 
the  teeth  of  the  British  Fleet  must  be  drawn.  She  represents 
herself  as  the  victim  of  an  illegal  use  of  naval  ix)wer,  and  claims 
that,  though  her  armies  may  overrun  Belgium,  France,  and 
Russia,  spreading  death  in  their  trail,  and  taking  the  food  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  occupied  territory,  she  shall  not  suffer  from  the 
action  of  the  fleets  of  the  belligerents.  In  other  words,  she  declares 
that  she  should  be  permitted  to  draw  strength  from  the  seas  in 
order  that  she  may  replenish  her  military  power.  That  is  w'hat 
the  German  contention  really  comes  to  ! 

What  has  been  the  sequence  of  events  ?  Soon  after  the  declara- 
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tion  of  war  the  German  Government  took  control  of  the  food 
supplies  of  the  whole  Empire,  in  order  to  make  sure  that,  whatever 
might  be  the  fate  of  the  women  and  children,  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  armed  forces  should,  at  least,  not  go  short  of  all  they 
required.  Thus  all  the  food  consigned  to  Germany  became  ipso 
facto  contraband.  But  that  is  not  all.  Within  a  few  weeks  of  the 
opening  of  the  war,  the  Germans  sank,  out  of  hand,  ships  bearing 
food  to  British  ports,  though  it  was  consigned  to  private  firms. 

In  pursuit  of  this  policy,  no  respect  was  paid  even  to  the  American 
flag;  a  German  armed  cruiser  sank  the  American  vessel  William 
P.  Frye,  carrying  a  cargo  of  wheat  from  Seattle  to  Queenstown. 

In  short,  Germany,  in  accordance  with  the  ruthless  principles  of 
war  which  she  had  adopted,  endeavoured,  to  the  best  of  her 
means,  deliberately  to  prevent  food  reaching  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  February,  1915,  she  w'ent  a  step  further,  and  issued  a  declara¬ 
tion  that  from  February  18  “every  hostile  merchant  ship  in  these 
—British — Waters  will  be  destroyed,  even  if  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  avoid  thereby  dangers  which  threaten  the  crews  and  passen¬ 
gers.”  Neither  food  nor  anything  else  was  to  be  permitted  to 
reach  the  British  i>eople.  It  was  not  until  March  15,  1915,  that 
the  British  Government,  supported  by  the  greatest  fleet  which  has 
ever  existed,  declared  its  intention,  in  association  with  France,  of 
preventing  all  goods  leaving  or  entering  Germany — subject  to 
certain  exceptions  to  meet  the  convenience  of  neutral  traders.  Sir 
Edward  Grey  was  very  precise  in  his  words  in  announcing  the 
new  policy.  He  recalled  in  his  Note  to  the  American  Government 
of  March  15,  1915,  the  crimes  which  the  Germans  had  committed. 

1.  The  treatment  of  civilians  in  Belgium  and  Northern  France. 

“Modern  history  affords  no  precedent  for  the  sufferings  that  have 
been  inflicted  on  the  defenceless  and  non-combatant  [X)pulation  in 
the  territory  that  has  been  in  German  military  occupation.  Even 
the  food  of  the  iwpulation  was  confiscated  until,  in  Belgium,  an 
International  Commission,  largely  influenced  by  American 
generosity  and  conducted  under  American  auspices,  came  to  the 
aid  of  the  population.  .  .” 

2.  “Barbarous  treatment  to  which  British  officers  and  soldiers 
have  been  exposed  after  they  have  been  taken  prisoners.” 

3.  The  illegal  laying  of  mines  in  the  highways  of  peaceful  com¬ 
merce,  resulting  in  heavy  loss  of  life  and  great  injury  to  property — 
belligerent  as  well  as  neutral. 

4.  The  making  of  the  sinking  of  merchant  ships  “a  general 
practice.” 

5.  The  bombardment  of  “unfortified,  open,  and  defenceless 
towns  ”  by  German  cruisers,  resulting  in  a  heavy  death  roll  among 
non-combatants — men,  women  and  children. 

I*  2 
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6.  The  dropping  of  bombs  from  Zeppelins  and  aeroplanes  on  the 
unprotected  civil  population  of  England.^ 

These  were  the  crimes  of  Germany  which  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  had  in  mind  when  the  blockade  was  announced,  in  addition 
to  submarine  piracy,  which  has  sent  over  3,000  innocent  men 
women  and  children  to  their  death. 

The  Germans  now  protest  that  the  blockade  constitutes  an 
inhumane  use  of  raval  power.  It  might  be  imagined  that  the 
German  Government  had  never  anticipated  that  such  measures 
would  be  directed  against  the  German  Empire.  That  is  not  so. 
In  the  Memorandum  which  was  api^ended  to  the  German  Navv 
Bill  of  1900,  the  Imperial  Government,  in  order  to  impress  the 
Reichstag  with  the  urgent  necessity  for  naval  expansion,  specific¬ 
ally  drew  attention  to  the  fate  which  would  confront  Germany  if 
she  became  involved  in  war  with  another  maritime  country 
possessing  superior  naval  forces.  “No  great  State,”  it  was 
remarked,  “could  be  more  easily  cut  off  than  Germany  from  all 
sea  intercourse  worthy  of  the  name — of  her  own  ships,  as  also  of 
the  ships  of  neutral  Powers.”  It  w’as  added  that  “an  unsuccessful 
naval  war  of  the  duration  of  even  only  a  year  would  destroy 
Germany’s  sea  trade,  and  would  thereby  bring  about  the  most 
disastrous  conditions ;  first,  in  her  economic,  and  then,  as  an 
immediate  consequence  of  that,  in  her  social  life.”  Those  words 
are  believed  to  have  been  written  by  Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz, 
the  creator  of  the  German  fleet.  His  views  were  the  views  of  all 
German  naval  officers.  “Not  simply  the  coasts,  but  the  whole 
country,”  wrote  Admiral  Baron  Curt  von  Maltzahn,  for  several 
years  head  of  the  Naval  Academy  at  Kiel,  “would  suffer  if  an 
enemy  w^ere  to  blockade  our  coast.  It  is  true  that  the  hostile 
ships  could  not  proceed  further  than  the  shore  line,  but  the  iron 

(1)  It  may  be  recalled  in  this  connection  that  a  strong  inclination  was  shown 
by  the  Geimans  during  the  war  of  1870  to  treat  as  spies  persons  passing  over 
the  German  lines  in  balloons — and  Zeppelins  are  balloons.  “All  persons,”  says 
Colonel  Walker,  in  writing  to  Lord  Granville,  “  who  attempt  -to  pass  the  Prussian 
outposts  without  permission,  whether  by  land,  water,  or  air,”  were  “deported to 
Prussia  under  suspicion  of  being  French  spies”;  and  it  was  declared  by  Count 
Bismarck,  in  writing  of  an  English  subject  captured  in  a  balloon,  that,  apart 
from  the  fact  that  he  was  suspected  to  be  the  bearer  of  illicit  correspondence, 
his  arrest  and  trial  by  court-martial  “would  have  been  justified,  because  he 
had  spied  out  and  crossed  our  outpo.sts  and  positions  in  a  manner  which  was 
beyond  the  control  of  the  outposts,  possibly  with  a  view  to  make  use  of  the 
information  thus  gained  to  our  prejudice.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  though  persons 
captured  from  balloons  were  in  no  case  executed  as  spies,  they  were  treated 
with  great  severity.  A  M.  Verrecke,  for  example,  dropped  with  some  com¬ 
panions  in  Bavaria,  and  was,  of  course,  captured ;  the  whole  party  were  sent  to 
a  military  prison,  and  only  liberated  two  months  after  the  signature  of  peace. 
A  M.  Nobecourt  had  his  balloon  fired  upon,  and  when  subsequently  captured 
he  was  condemned  to  death ;  the  sentence  was  commuted  to  fortress  imprison¬ 
ment  at  Glatz. — International  Law  (Hall). 
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hand  of  their  naval  dominion  would  stretch  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  sea.  It  would  knock  at  the  inland  office  of  the  merchant ;  it 
would  hammer  at  the  gates  of  the  factories  in  the  great  industrial 
centres  in  the  heart  of  the  country ;  and  it  would  rap  on  the  doors 
of  the  houses  of  our  w'orking-men.”  From  the  time  of  Bismarck 
down  to  the  day  when  the  Imperial  Chancellor,  Dr.  Bethmann- 
Hollweg,  in  a  state  of  frenzy,  learnt  that  Britain  intended  to 
champion  the  cause  of  massacred  Belgium,  German  statesmen  and 
German  naval  officers  had  known  that  the  blockade  of  Germany 
was  the  main  instrument  which  Britain,  a  great  sea-Power,  but 
a  negligible  military  Power,  w'ould  employ  in  the  event  of  war. 

The  Germans,  in  particular,  now'  endeavour  to  excite  sympathy 
on  the  food  question.  They  declare  that,  even  though  the  German 
Government  controls  all  the  food  resources  of  the  Empire  (in 
order  to  ensure  supplies  for  the  armed  forces,  however  much  tlie 
civil  population  may  go  short),  there  is  no  justification  for  the 
British  Fleet  shutting  off  supplies.  The  British  Government  are, 
in  fact,  merely  applying  to  Germany  a  German  doctrine — in  a 
very  diluted  fonu.  .\s  long  ago  as  1885,  Prince  Bismarck  was 
asked  by  the  Kiel  Chamber  of  Commerce,  interested  in  the  rice 
trade  with  China,  to  intervene  and  protest  against  the  action  of 
the  French  fleet  in  preventing  its  importation  into  China  during 
the  war  then  in  progress.  “  Any  disadvantage  our  commercial  and 
carrying  interests  must  suffer,”  Bismarck  wrote,  ‘‘by  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  rice  as  contraband  of  w'ar  does  not  justify  our  opposing  a 
measure  which  it  has  been  thought  fit  to  take  in  carrying  on  a 
foreign  war.  Every  war  is  a  calamity  w'hich  entails  evil  con¬ 
sequences,  not  only  on  combatants,  but  also  on  neutrals.  These 
evils  may  easily  be  increased  by  the  interference  of  a  neutral  Power 
with  the  way  in  which  a  third  carries  on  a  w'ar  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  subjects  of  the  interfering  Pow’er,  and  by  this  means  German 
commerce  might  be  w  eighted  by  far  heavier  losses  than  a  transitory 
prohibition  of  the  rice  trade  in  Chinese  waters.  The  medsure 
in  question  has  for  its  object  the  shortening  of  the  war  by 
increasing  the  difficulties  of  the  enemy,  and  it  is  a  justifiable 
step  in  war  if  impartially  enforced  against  all  neutral  ships  No 
doubt  Bismarck  had  in  mind  the  dependence  of  Great  Britain  on 
oversea  supplies,  and  he  w’as  certainly  desirous  at  the  moment  of 
cementing  a  friendship  with  France  to  the  embarrassment  of  the 
British  people.  Those  thoughts  may  have  coloured  his  declaration. 
However  that  may  be,  the  doctrine  which  he  stated  was  confirmed 
seven  years  later  by  his  successor.  Count  Caprivi.  During  a  dis¬ 
cussion  on  March  4,  1892,  in  the  German  Reichstag  on  the 
subject  of  sea  warfare,  he  made  a  declaration  which  may  be 

^1)  Naval  Warfare. 
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recalled,  as  it  is  appropriate  to  the  claims  which  the  Germans  now 
make.  The  Chancellor  said  : — ■ 

“In  a  naval  war  it  is  more  necessary  to  cut  off  the  trade  of  an  enemy 
country  in  proportion  as  it  is  dependent  on  that  trade.  The  enemy  country 
may  have  need  thereof  for  its  own  sustenance,  or  of  the  raw  material  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  on  its  industries.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  cutting  off  of  the 
enemy’s  trade  will,  in  naval  warfare,  remain  an  ultima  ratio,  an  indispens- 
able  measure,  because  nothing  else  remains  to  be  done.  *  War  is  a  rough 
and  terrible  business,’  says  the  poet.  This  applies  equally  to  warfare  on 
land  and  at  sea.  Whoever  is  engaged  in  war  wishes  to  attain  his  object, 
and  if  he  be  vigorous  he  will  employ  every  means  to  attain  it.  In  a  naval 
war  the  cutting  off  of  an  enemy’s  trade  is  one  of  these  means.  No  one  can 
forgo  it.  And  really  is  it  anytliing  more  than  is  done  on  land?  If,  during 
the  siege  of  Paris,  someone  had  equipped  a  train  with  foodstuffs  for  the 
Parisians,  the  train  would  simply  have  been  stopped.  Exactly  the  same 
happens  at  sea.  7/  someone  equipped  a  ship  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
enemy,  then  the  other  side  would  try  to  capture  those  supplies,  eren  if  they 
consisted  only  of  foodstuffs  and  raw  material  indispensable  for  the  enemy’s 
industries.  .And  I  must  say  that  if  States  act  in  this  way  they  use  only  the 
means  which  war  gives  them.  In  such  conduct  I  should  see  absolutely  no 
barbarity  or  any  difference  from  the  measures  taken  in  a  war  on  land. 
And  I  believe  that,  inasmueh  as  no  naval  war  has  been  waged  on  a  large 
scale  since  the  days  of  Nelson,  views  about  naval  war  have  arisen  which 
underestimate  its  force  and  its  power.” 

These  two  declarations  are  of  peculiar  interest  as  an  indication 
of  the  attitude  of  Germany  towards  this  matter.  The  clinching 
argument,  however,  has  been  stated  by  Sir  Edward  Grey : 
“Inasmuch  as  the  stoppage  of  all  foodstutt's  is  an  admitted  con¬ 
sequence  of  blockade,  it  is  obvious  that  there  can  be  no  universal 
rule  based  on  considerations  of  morality  and  humanity  which  is 
contrary  to  this  practice.” 

A  complete  exposure  of  the  insincerity  of  the  claims  which  the 
Germans  now  advance  is  supplied  if  we  turn,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Count  Caprivi,  to  the  consideration  of  German  methods  as 
exemplified  during  the  siege  of  Paris.  The  siege  of  Paris  lasted 
from  September  19,  1870,  to  January  28,  1871,  The  French  city, 
with  its  crowded  population  of  two  million  men,  women,  and 
children,  was  during  this  period  ringed  round  as  with  a  fence  of 
steel.  In  his  “Eecollections  of  a  Minister  to  France,  1869-1877," 
Dr,  E.  G.  Washburne,  the  American  Minister,  who  in  performance 
of  a  lofty  ideal  of  duty  passed  through  the  siege,  supplies  a  picture 
of  the  condition  to  which  the  enemy  reduced  the  city.  “The  gates 
of  Paris,”  he  wrote,  “were  practically  closed  on  Sunday,  Sep¬ 
tember  18,  though  on  the  subsequent  Monday  a  telegraph  dispatch 
got  through  to  me,  exactly  how  I  never  understood.  It  was, 
indeed ,  a  lonely  feeling  which  came  over  the  Parisians  when  they 
reflected  that  they  were  shut  out  from  the  wide,  wide  world.  No 
letters,  no  mails,  no  news  from  the  outside.”  Bismarck,  who  was 
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at  Versailles,  even  refused  to  permit  the  Ministers  of  the  neutral 
Powers  to  send  out  dispatches  to  their  Governments  except  on 
condition  that  they  should  be  unsealed,  so  that  the  Germans 
might  read  them.  A  protest  by  all  the  dii>lomatists  against  this 
measure  left  Bismarck  unmoved  so  far  as  the  interpretation  of 
international  law  was  concerned.  He  did,  however,  relax  the  rule 
in  the  case  of  the  American  Minister,  who  was  caring  for  a  large 
number  of  Germans  within  the  unhappy  city,  and  whom  he  could 
not  afford  to  offend.  The  Germans,  as  an  act  of  war,  cut  Paris 
off  from  all  communication,  although  they  knew  that  the  supplies 
of  food  could  not  last  long.  They  calculated  on  the  effects  of 
famine.  For  several  weeks  their  artillory  was  silent,  to  the  chagrin 
of  Bismarck,  who,  in  the  letters  written  from  Versailles  at  this 
period,  complained  of  the  want  of  ruthlessness  which  was  being 
exhibited.  But  at  length  the  order  was  given  to  bombard  the 
city.  Day  after  day  a  hail  of  shells  fell  on  the  defenceless,  starving 
people,  destroying  churches,  hospitals,  and  private  houses.  As 
the  winter  advanced  the  cold  became  intense.  Bismarck  himself, 
though  he  was  surrounded  by  every  comfort,  “remained  in  bed 
the  whole  day,  not  because  he  was  particularly  unwell,”  as  Busch 
remarked,’  “hut,  as  he  told  me,  to  maintain  an  equable  warmth.” 
In  the  meantime  the  German  ^Minister  learnt  unmoved  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  “famishing  population  of  Paris.”  He  declared  that 
the  jiopulation  “must  he  made  to  suffer  by  the  war  in  order  to 
render  them  more  disposed  to  peace.” 

It  was  at  last  proiKised  by  some  branch  of  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  that  a  number  of  wagons  should  be  withdrawn  from  Ger¬ 
many,  and  held  ready,  filled  with  provisions,  in  anticipation  of 
the  time  when  the  hard-)>ressed  city  should  at  length  capitulate. 
“The  chief  (Bismarck)  entered  an  energetic  protest  against  this 
measure  which  would  he  prejudicial  to  us  from  a  political  stand¬ 
point,  as  the  knowledge  of  those  provisions  would  enable  the  holders 
of  power  in  Paris  to  exhaust  all  their  supplies  before  finally  yielding 
without  any  fedr  of  famine  at  the  last  moment.”’  Bismarck 
declared  that  if  a  single  wagon  were  used  for  this  purpose,  he 
“would  request  his  Majesty  to  relieve  him  from  all  responsibility.” 
The  threat  sufficed.  The  proposal  was  abandoned.  The  Germans 
refused  to  prepare  to  succour  the  sufferers  when  the  struggle  had 
come  to  an  end.  In  the  meantime,  Bismarck  continued  to  give 
dinner  parties  from  day  to  day,  with  a  callous  disregard  of  the 
privations  of  the  Parisians  a  few  miles  away.  At  one  of  these 
gatherings,  the  German  statesman  explained  how,  by  recourse  to 

(1)  “Bismarck,  Some  Secret  Passages  of  his  History,  being  a  diary  kept  by 
Dr,  Moritz  Busch  during  twenty-five  years’  official  and  private  intercourse  with 
the  Great  Chancellor.” 
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a  nice  method  of  cruelty,  the  city  might  be  forced  to  submit.  “If 
the  Parisians  first  received  a  supply  of  provisions,  and  were  then 
again  put  on  half  rations,  and  once  more  obliged  to  starve,  that 
ought,  I  think,  to  work.  It  is  like  flogging ;  when  it  is  adminis¬ 
tered  continuously  it  is  not  felt  so  much.  But  when  it  is  suspended 
for  a  time  and  then  another  dose  inflicted,  it  hurts.” 

In  the  meantime  the  misery  of  the  Parisians  daily  became  worse. 
All  meat  usually  eaten  by  man  was  soon  exhausted,  and  the  supply 
of  flour  began  to  run  out.  At  length  the  regulation  loaf  of  300 
grammes  came  to  consist  of  75  grammes  of  wheat,  15  grammes  of 
rye,  barley,  or  peas,  60  grammes  of  rice,  90  grammes  of  oats, 
30  grammes  of  chopped  straw  mixed  with  starch,  and  30  grammes 
of  bran.  The  people  of  Paris  were  forced  to  bid  extravagant  prices 
for  food  at  which  in  normal  conditions  they  would  not  have 
looked ;  and  even  the  animals  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  were  killed 
and  consumed.  Dogs,  cats,  and  rats  were  eaten.  The  condition  to 
which  the  population  w^as  reduced  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  a  dog  or  cat  fetched  twenty  francs,  and  a  rat  was  worth  from 
three  to  four  francs.  A  pound  of  bear’s  flesh  could  not  be  obtained 
for  less  than  twelve  francs,  and  the  price  of  a  similar  quantity  of 
meat  cut  from  a  wolf  was  as  much  as  eight  francs.  Vegetables  of 
all  kinds  were  practically  unobtainable,  and  good  butter  sold  at 
sixty  francs  a  pound. 

In  these  conditions  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  death  rate  rose 
from  w’eek  to  week.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  men  and  women 
in  the  prime  of  life  could  support  existence.  The  old  and  the 
young  fell  by  the  way,  unable  to  live  on  such  scanty  food  as  could 
be  obtained.  What  of  the  babies?  To-day  the  Germans  are  full 
of  pity  for  German  babies  whose  mothers  have  all  the  resources  of 
two  great  empires  at  their  disposal.  The  Germans  had  no  pity  for 
the  Parisian  babies;  they  w'ere  allow’ed  to  perish.  It  was 
known  that  in  such  a  crowded  city  as  Paris  there  were  com¬ 
paratively  few  cows,  but  the  hearts  of  the  besiegers  were  as  stone. 
The  limited  supply  of  milk  was  sold  at  two  francs  a  litre,  and  it 
consisted  of  three-fourths  water.  At  such  a  price  the  poor  could 
not  obtain  it ;  the  babies  died.  As  the  siege  continued,  autumn 
was  succeeded  by  winter,  and  the  cold  was  frequently  intense,  as 
Bismarck  himself  discovered  in  his  comfortable  bed.  Within 
a  short  time  coal  and  coke  were  unobtainable.  Then  the 
ordinary  supplies  of  w-ood  were  exhausted,  and  the  people  had  to 
tear  down  whatever  would  burn  in  order  to  maintain  some  warmth 
in  their  famished  bodies. 

At  last  Christmas  Day  arrived  ;  Bismarck  spent  it  surrounded 
by  comfort.  How  about  the  Parisians?  “Never  had  a  sadder 
Christmas  dawned  on  any  city,”  Dr.  Washburne  recorded  in  his 
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diarv  on  this,  the  ninety-eighth  day  of  the  siege.  “Cold,  hunger, 
agony,  grief,  and  despair  sit  enthroned  in  every  habitation  of 
Paris.  It  is  the  coldest  day  of  the  season  and  fuel  is  very 
short,  and  the  Government  has  had  to  take  hold  of  that  question. 
The  magnificent  shade  trees  that  have  for  ages  adorned  the 
avenues  of  this  city  are  all  likely  to  join  in  the  vain  struggle  to 
save  France.  So  says  the  Journal  Officiel  of  this  morning.  The 
sufferings  of  the  past  week  exceed  by  far  anything  we  have  seen. 
There  is  scarcely  any  meat  but  horse-meat,  and  the  Government 
is  now  rationing.  It  carries  out  its  work  w  ith  impartiality.  The 
omnibus  horse,  the  cab  horse,  the  work  horse,  and  the  fancy  horse 
all  go  alike  in  the  morning  procession  to  the  butcher  shop  :  the 
magnificent  blooded  steed  of  the  Rothschilds  by  the  side  of  the  old 
plug  of  the  cabman.  Fresh  beef,  mutton,  and  pork  are  now  out 
of  the  question.  A  little  poultry  yet  remains  at  fabulous  prices.” 
A  week  or  two  later  conditions  became  w'orse.  “The  Govern¬ 
ment,”  Dr.  Washburne  wTote,  “has  begun  rationing  bread,  and 
each  adult  is  entitled  to  have  three-fifths  of  a  pound  a  day,  and 
children  over  five  years  of  age  half  of  that  amount.  The  quantity 
is  very  small  when  it  is  considered  that  there  is  not  much  else 
to  eat,  and  the  quality  is  horrible — black,  heavy,  miserable  stuff 
made  of  flour,  oatmeal,  peas,  beans,  and  rice.  The  cook  put  a 
loaf  of  it  in  my  hand,  and  I  thought  it  was  a  piece  of  Galena  lead 
smelted  at  Hughlet’s  furnace.”  Such  w'as  the  state  of  Paris  in 
those  days !  In  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  diplomatists,  who 
objected  that  the  Gernoans  w’ere  ignoring  international  law  in 
failing  to  give  notice  of  bombardment,  the  guns  continued  to  fire 
on  the  distracted  and  suffering  city,  spreading  death  and  ruin  in 
all  directions.  It  was  suggested  that  the  besiegers  might  at  least 
permit  the  country  people,  who  had  been  caught  in  the  environs 
by  the  rapid  sweep  of  the  war,  to  leave.  The  request  was  refused. 
The  besieging  army  would  show  no  mercy  to  visitors  or  residents, 
to  old  or  young,  tender  women  or  little  children.  The  greater 
the  suffering,  the  greater  the  victory.  Thus  did  the  Germans 
prove  their  respect  for  “  the  sacred  principles  of  humanity  ”  which 
they  profess  to-day  to  hol'd  in  high  regard. 

Within  a  few  months  of  the  opening  of  the  present  war  two 
books  were  published  in  Germany  which  show  that  German 
methods  of  making  war  had  undergone  no  change,  except  Tor  the 
worse,  since  the  two  million  people  of  Paris  were  starved  into 
submission.  The  great  General  Staff  of  the  German  Army  issued 
a  volume  on  The  Usages  of  War  on  Land.  “Since  the  tendency 
of  thought  during  the  last  century,”  it  was  remarked,  “was 
dominated  essentially  by  humanitarian  considerations,  which  not 
infrequently  degenerated  into  sentimentality  and  flabby  emotion. 
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there  have  not  been  wanting  attempts  to  influence  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  usages  of  war  in  a  w’ay  which  was  in  fundamental 
contradiction  with  the  nature  of  war  and  its  objects.  Attempts 
of  the  kind  will  also  not  be  wanting  in  the  future,  the  more  so  as 
these  agitations  have  found  a  kind  of  moral  recognition  in  some 
provisions  of  the  Geneva  Convention  and  the  Brussels  and  Hague 
Conferences.”  So  much  for  the  opinion  of  the  German  Army  on 
the  law’s  of  nations  and  the  kindly  promptings  of  humanity! 

On  behalf  of  the  German  Navy  Dr.  Georg  Schramm  published 
a  book  in  the  autumn  of  1913.  He  described  himself  as  “Secret 
Councillor  of  the  Admiralty  and  First  Councillor  of  the  Imperial 
Navy  Department.”  This  German  authority  on  international  law 
dealt  specifically  with  the  German  war  ideal  on  land  as  it  applied 
at  sea : — 


"  As  warfare  takes  place  in  the  country  of  one  of  the  antagonists,  all 
military  measures  naturally  affect  the  inhabitants  in  general.  The  struggle 
for  possession  of  towns  and  villages  necessarily  leads  to  the  destruction  of 
peaceful  property,  and  the  conduct  of  war  inflicts  suffering  of  every  kind 
upon  the  civil  population.  The  occupation  of  hostile  territory,  and  the 
requisitions  and  contributions  exacted  from  the  peaceful  population,  give 
to  the  victor  the  most  powerful  means  for  hurting  his  opponent  and  furnish 
the  most  efficient  supplement  of  military  successes. 

“  Notwithstanding  the  progress  of  the  laws  of  war,  war  affects  not  only  the 
State  in  abstract,  but  both  the  hostile  and  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  the 
opponent  State,  who  suffer  in  life  and  property.  The  question  whether  the 
peaceful  inhabitants  ought  to  suffer  from  warfare  on  land  need  not  be 
discussed  from  the  point  of  view  of  abstract  justice.  The  fact  is  decisive 
that  by  these  measures  the  power  of  resistance  of  the  enemy  nation  and  his 
economic  strength  are  weakened.  Hence,  requisitions  and  contributions  are 
true  means  of  warfare  side  by  side  with  military  action. 

“In  warfare  on  sea,  as  in  warfare  on  land,  the  direct  and  indirect  means 
go  hand-in-hand.  The  fact  that  in  naval  warfare  other  indirect  means  are 
employed  than  in  warfare  by  land,  makes  no  difference.  Warfare  on  sea 
and  on  land  pursues  the  identical  object,  and  it  endeavours  to  achieve  these 
by  direct  and  indirect  means.  The  indirect  means  of  naval  warfare  are 
directed  against  the  economic  foundations  of  the  hostile  State.  They  aim  at 
making  the  inhabitants  themselves  suffer  from  the  consequences  of  war, 
breaking  the  power  of  resistance  of  the  hostile  State,  and  thus  accelerating 
the  conclusion  of  peace.  The  indirect  means  of  naval  warfare  consist  in 
the  trade  and  cruiser  war,  carried  on  by  seizing  hostile  property  on  the  sea, 
blockading  the  enemy’s  coasts  and  harbours,  and  cutting  off  the  supply  of 
those  commodities  which  strengthen  the  enemy’s  power  of  resistance.  .  • 


The  German  Fleet  has  so  far  failed  to  realise  the  anticipations 
of  the  German  people.  The  Kaiser’s  Government  would,  there¬ 
fore,  rob  sea-power  of  its  influence.  In  contradiction  to  all  the 
principles  of  war  which  Germany  is  practising  on  land,  they  claim 
that  sea-power — the  main  weapon  of  the  United  States  as  of 
Britain,  if  not  of  France  also — must  not  be  employed  against 
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them.  “The  victorious  armies  of  the  Central  Powers”  may  hold 
the  continent  of  Europe  in  a  cruel  bondage,  but,  because  the 
British  Fleet  is  stronger  than  the  German  E’leet,  it  is  illegal  and 
inhumane  for  the  former  to  exercise  even  those  restricted  rights 
which  the  British  and  French  Governments,  anxious  not  to  injure 
neutrals,  have  put  into  force.  When  the  German  Government 
in  tearful  accents  refers,  in  communications  to  neutrals,  to  the 
“pangs  of  hunger  ”  felt  by  the  people  of  the  German  Empire,  they 
may  well  be  reminded  of  the  dire  sufferings  of  Paris,  the  death 
and  agony  which  German  arms  have  spread  over  large  tracts  of 
the  continent  of  Europe,  and  of  the  murder  of  thousands  of 
innocent  non-combatants,  including  many  American,  British,  and 
other  babies,  deliberately  committed  on  the  high  seas. 

But  it  may  be  asked  :  Is  the  blockade  effective?  On  that 
matter  there  can  be  no  serious  doubt.  The  blockade,  conforming 
as  it  does  to  the  law  of  nations,  is  of  a  unique  character,  con¬ 
trived  with  great  ingenuity  to  suit  the  new  conditions  of  war 
and  the  geographical  situation  of  Germany,  with  adjacent  countries 
through  which  she  anticipated  getting  supplies  of  all  kinds  for 
her  armed  forces  as  well  as  for  the  civil  population.  What  is  the 
position?  The  constrictive  influence  of  the  British  Fleet  is 
supplemented  bv  diplomatic  and  commercial  action,  with 
the  result  that  Germany  is  on  something  less  than  ordinary 
prison  diet :  her  neighbours  are  being  rationed,  their  supplies 
being  measured  out  to  them  with  scrupulous  care.  Those 
are  the  effects  of  the  British  action,  and  in  carrying  out 
the  triple  policy — naval,  diplomatic,  and  commercial — w'e  have 
sacrificed  no  friendship.  In  that  lies  the  triumph  of  the  blockade. 
When  engaged  in  war,  it  is  a  mistake  to  increase  the  number 
of  your  enemies.  By  the  creation  of  the  Oversea  Trust  in  Hol¬ 
land,  by  the  establishment  of  two  Trading  Associations  in  Den¬ 
mark,  and  by  other  measures  in  Northern  Europe,  in  association 
with  the  issue  of  “letters  of  assurance”  to  exporters  in  the  United 
States  practically  all  the  trade  to  and  from  North  Sea  ports  is 
brought  under  review,  usually  before  even  the  goods  are 
placed  on  board  ship.  Then,  in  its  own  element,  the  British 
Fleet  acts,  and  acts  with  an  efficiency  which  in  full  knowledge 
will  be  acclaimed  as  little  short  of  marvellous.  Officers  and  men 
in  conditions  of  some  discouragement  have  shown  themselves  to 
be  heroes. 

Under  modern  conditions  of  warfare — large  ships  with 
mixed  cargoes  moving  on  a  surface  which  is  seldom  at  rest — it 
is  impossible,  as  Sir  John  Jellicoe  has  explained,  to  exercise  the 
belligerent  right  of  search  satisfactorily  on  the  high  seas,  and 
it  has  become  necessary  to  send  into  a  British  port  for  search  all. 
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or  almost  all,  ships  proceeding  to  or  from  ports  in  neutral  countries 
adjacent  to  Germany  which  do  not  voluntarily  call  at  such  port. 

“There,”  as  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  the  Minister  of  Blockade  has  stated,  “the 
search  takes  place,  and  it  is  only  after  such  searcL  that  any  judgment  can 
be  formed  as  to  the  probable  ultimate  destination  of  the  cargo  carried  by 
the  vessel.  The  data  for  such  a  judgment  include  the  nature  of  the  cargo, 
the  character  of  the  consignors  and  consignees,  the  amount  of  similar  articles 
recently  imported  into  the  neutral  country  for  which  the  ship  is  bound, 
and  it  may  be  other  information  of  a  secret  character  has  come  into  the 
possession  of  H.M.  Government.  All  information  bearing  on  these  rather 
relevant  points  is  collected  in  London,  and  it  is  therefore  in  Loudon  that  the 
question  is  necessarily  determined  whether  there  are  any  grounds  for 
putting  into  the  Prize  Court  the  ship,  the  cargo,  or  any  part  of  it.  To  put 
into  the  Prize  Court  all  vessels  and  their  cargoes  which  are  sent  into  port 
would  be  neither  just  nor  wise.” 

That  is  the  character  of  the  blockade  which  is  being  applied 
against  the  Germans,  without  involving  any  break  in  our  friendly 
relations  with  the  Scandinavian  Powers  or  carrying  with  it  the 
necessity  of  sequestrating  vast  quantities  of  goods  belonging  to 
traders  of  the  United  States,  with  results  which  would  not  be 
conducive  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  100  years’  peace  between  the 
English-speaking  peoples  which  was  to  have  been  celebrated  in 
the  year  w'hich  was  marked  by  the  outbreak  of  the  greatest  war 
in  history.  Every  one  of  the  neutral  Powers  is  rendering  us  more 
or  less  essential  service,  and  none  more  than  America,  which, 
apart  from  money  and  munitions,  stands  as  the  guardian  of  the 
thousands  of  unfortunate  prisoners  who  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  Germany,  with  her  70,000,000  persons  to  feed,  is  be¬ 
sieged,  as  no  country  was  besieged  before.  There  has  never  before 
been  a  blockade  so  effective.  In  the  iron  domination  of  our  sea- 
power,  in  association  with  the  splendid  gallantry  of  the  troops  in 
the  main  theatres,  lies  the  increasing  confidence  of  the  Allies  that 
they  are  rapidly  approaching  that  consummation  of  the  war  which 
will  free  the  world  from  the  appalling  doom  of  subjection  to  a 
Powder  which  has  revealed  itself,  by  its  words  and  acts,  as  the 
enemv  of  the  civilised  world.  Archibald  Hcrd. 
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A  Conversation  on  Art  with  George  Moore. 

The  fall  of  an  apple  called  Newton’s  attention  to  the  law  of 
(Travitation,  and  my  perhaps  equally  memorable  discovery  that 
Art  is  extinct  was  also  accidental.  In  an  hospitable  Chelsea 
studio  I  found  George  Moore  one  evening,  and  to  make  small 
talk  I  asked  the  novelist  and  critic,  “What  effect  will  the  war 
have  upon  Art  ?  ” 

“None  whatever,”  he  replied.  “Art  is  dead.  There  is  no  more 
Art  being  produced,  and  it  is  as  plain  as  a  signpost  that  we  have 
entered  a  period  as  barren  of  Painting,  Literature,  and  Music  as 
were  the  Dark  Ages.” 

“Beally?”  I  said,  suppressing  a  desire  to  demand,  “What  is, 
or  was.  Art?  When  was  it  born  and  when  did  it  perish?  Who 
or  what  killed  it,  and  why?  And  if  Art  is  dead  now,  will  there 
ever  be  any  more?”  These  questions  were  answered  later,  for 
Mr.  Moore  agreed  to  discuss  the  fatality  with  me,  and  Ave  held 
an  exhaustive  inquest  in  his  Ebury  Street  home.  “Will  you 
begin,”  I  asked,  “by  defining  Art?” 

“That  is  something  men  have  been  trying  to  do  since  the 
beginning  of  time,”  Mr.  Moore  said.  “I  suppose  it  has  come 
my  turn  to  try,  and  my  theory  of  the  nature  of  Art  will  make 
clear  why  there  can  be  no  Art  under  present  conditions.  All  Art 
springs  from  the  desire  of  man  to  imitate  Nature,  but  man,  being 
an  imitative  animal,  will  imitate  his  fellow-man  instead  if  he 
gets  the  chance.  If  he  doesn’t — that  is,  if  nations  live  apart  and 
don’t  see  each  other — he  will  go  on  imitating  Nature  indefinitely, 
and  thus  continue  to  produce  Art  ad  infinitum,  for  Nature  is 
inexhaustible.” 

“But  men  are  not  hermits,”  I  objected.  “They  don’t  live 
apart,  and  they  do  see  and  imitate  each  other.” 

“There  is  no  harm  in  a  man  imitating  his  neighbours,”  Mr. 
Moore  replied,  “for  then  he  is  creating  a  National  Art.  It  is 
the  communities  that  must  not  mingle  together.  Of  course,  the 
seed  of  Art  must  come  from  somewhere,  but  it  must  come 
accidentally,  and  not  in  large  quantities.  Before  the  days  of 
locomotion,  nations,  speaking  broadly,  knew  nothing  of  one 
another.  Greek  Art  was  ultimately  derived  from  the  Egyptian, 
but  it  was  a  long  trip,  a  trip  which  few  men  made,  from  Memphis 
to  Athens,  and  the  seed  from  the  Nile  produced  in  Greece  a  new 
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and  more  splendid  fruit.  Japan,  before  the  steamboats  came 
was  far  removed  from  China ;  and  though  the  seed  was  brought 
from  China,  the  Japanese  developed  Art  in  their  own  way,  and  the 
Chinese  formula  was  more  realistic,  the  Japanese  more  decora¬ 
tive.  But  if  a  shipload  of  Elgin  marbles  had  been  landed  at 
Yokohama  in  the  seventeenth  century,  there  would  have  been 
no  more  Japanese  Art.  They  would  have  said,  ‘  This  is  the 
thing  to  do,’  and  they  would  have  done  it — badly.  When  Euro¬ 
pean  Art  did  come  to  Japan,  it  killed  the  Japanese  formula. 
The  Japanese  now  go  to  Paris  to  paint,  and  a  pretty  mess  they 
make  of  it,  or  they  stay  at  home  and  try  to  imitate  their  own 
handicraft  of  two  hundred  years  ago,  but  the  inward  vision  has 
vanished.  Gothic  Art  is  as  original  as  Chinese  Art.  The  Greek 
tradition  died  in  the  fourth  century,' and  seven  Immlred  years 
after  men  began  to  build  cathedrals.  Why  in  Gothic?  Onlv 
because  they  did  not  know  the  Greek  style.  In  the  fourteenth 
century  Greece  was  rediscovered,  and  the  Renaissance  has  been 
described  as  a  combination  of  Classic  and  Gothic.  To  argue  this 
point  would  be  a  subject  for  a  book,  but  the  Renaissance  people 
did  not  draw  inspiration  from  the  Gothic :  their  one  desire  was 
to  get  away  from  the  Gothic.  Greek  Art  arose  out  of  the  Temple ; 
Gothic  Art  is  the  Art  of  the  Cathedral ;  the  Itenaissance  Art  is 
the  Art  of  the  Palace.  In  Holland  in  the  seventeenth  century  the 
homely,  comfort-loving  lives  of  the  Dutch  people  created  the 
Art  of  the  House.  The  Dutch  were  inspired  now  and  then  by 
Italy ;  the  golden  glow  in  Cuyp  is  Italian  ;  Rembrandt’s  love  of 
legends  and  stories  is  not  found  in  any  other  Dutch  painter,  and 
he  often  looked  to  Italy.  But  the  Art  of  the  Netherlands  is 
original,  as  it  could  not  have  been  if  constant  communication 
e.xisted  between  the  tw'o  countries.  As  this  brief  mention  of  the 
genesis  of  the  great  artistic  movements  shows,  what  is  important 
in  Art  is  not  knowledge,  but  ignorance.  If  original  vision  is  to 
be  attained,  we  must  have  segregation.  Now  we  have  discovered 
locomotion,  w^hich  is  another  word  for  civilisation,  and  civilisation 
is  a  foe  to  ignorance.” 

“So  the  death  of  Art - ”  I  began. 

“Can  be  summed  up  in  one  word,”  Mr.  Moore  took  me  up. 
“Locomotion.  The  steamboat  hit  the  Muse  in  the  head;  the 
railway  stabbed  her ;  she  had  been  strangled  in  telegraph  wires, 
and  the  telephone  chants  her  requiem.  I  cannot  repeat  too  often 
that  the  masterpieces  of  Art  are  produced  by  segregation.  The 
result  of  universal  travel,  universal  exchange  of  ideas  through  the 
transportation  everywhere  of  j)ictures  and  books  and  musical 
scores,  is  the  grow'th  of  the  illusion  that  one  way  of  imitating 
Nature  is  better  than  another,  and  in  painting  the  way  selected 
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at  tlie  moment  is  the  Boulevard  Montparnasse  way.  In  mathe¬ 
matics  two  and  two  do  make  four,  and  it  is  wrong  to  say  that 
they  make  five ;  but  in  Art  there  is  no  riglh  and  wrong.  Art 
cannot  be  taught,  but  we  may  learn,  which  is  not  quite  the  same 
thing;  nor  can  Art  be  encouraged  or  repressed,  and  to  spend 
money  on  art  schools  and  museums  is  absurd,  and,  when  public 
funds  are  used,  an  outrage  on  the  taxpayers.  If  it  were  only 
possible  to  suppress  all  art  schools,  what  an  inestimable  benefit 
would  be  conferred  upon  Art !  The  moment  you  set  up  a  museum, 
whatever  Art  there  is  in  the  locality  is  ruined  at  once.  The 
Persians  made  the  finest  carpets  in  the  world,  but  they  just 
worked  away  at  a  family  industry  and  never  dreamed  they  were 
creating  .Art ;  and  if  anyone  should  desire  to  destroy  the  beautiful 
carpet-weaving  of  Persia,  he  can  do  so  by  setting  up  a  school  to 
teach  the  Persians  design,  unless,  indeed,  this  has  already  been 
accomplished  by  the  introduction  of  aniline  dyes.  Since  there  is 
no  right  or  wrong  way  in  Art,  how  pitiful  are  these  young  people 
from  Japan  and  Paraguay  and  the  United  States  who  go  to  Paris 
and  walk  up  and  down  the  Boulevard  Montparnasse  and  learn 
to  paint  like  the  PTench  :  especially  since  painting  is  dead  in 
Paris,  as  dead  as  sculpture  in  Athens.  People  might  as  well  go 
to  Athens  to  learn  sculpture  because  Phidias  worked  there  as  to 
go  to  Paris  to  paint  because  great  artists  once  painted  in  Paris. 
.All  they  study  is  the  commercial  Art  produced  for  purposes  of 
exportation,  which  is  in  every  way  inferior  to  photography.  1 
see  a  picture,  and  I  cannot  tell  whether  it  was  painted  in  Lima 
or  in  Christiania.” 

“At  least  students  do  not  travel  to  learn  how  to  write?”  1 
suggested. 

“Literature  is  played  out  as  well  as  painting,”  said  Mr.  Moore 
decidedly.  “Interary  .Art  has  become  internationalised,  and  a 
modern  novel  reminds  me  of  the  international  dinner,  which 

consists  of - I  w'ill  not  draw  up  a  bill  of  fare  and  disturb 

anyone’s  appetite.  Russian  books  just  now  have  more  flavour 
than  those  of  other  countries  because  Russia  is  more  isolated ; 
there  are  not  so  many  railways,  but  the  country  soon  will  be 
developed,  and  there  will  be  an  end  of  Russian  writing.  This 
fatal  germ  of  internationalisation  even  reaches  communities  as 
yet  not  connected  physically  with  the  outside  world ;  there  are 
villages  in  China  where  a  hundred  years  ago  everything  that  was 
made  was  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  now  all  things  are  ugly, 
although  the  people  are  still  cut  of!  from  civilisation.  In  some 
mysterious  way  their  spiritual  segregation  has  come  to  an  end. 
Literature  is  past  saving ;  the  doubtful  thing  to  me  is  whether 
any  language  worth  speaking  can  survive.” 
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“Will  you  develop  that  point?”  I  asked. 

“It  is  a  digression  in  one  sense,”  Mr.  Moore  replied,  “but  the 
debasement  of  languages  is  caused  by  the  factors  that  have 
destroyed  Art.  We  still  have  the  different  languages,  to  be 
sure ;  the  waiters  who  serve  in  every  hotel  in  the  world  the 
international  dinner  speak  all  languages  with  equal  facility  and 
with  equal  incorrectness.  Men  have  been  trying  to  invent  the  inter¬ 
national  language,  and  they  have  all  failed,  but  it  is  being  formed 
naturally ;  the  present  international  war  is  helping  to  this  end, 
and  hundreds  of  French  words,  which  people  use  because  they 
think  they  look  nice,  have  crept  into  the  English  language  from 
the  battlefields.  Mr.  William  de  Morgan  is  one  of  those  writers 
who  like  to  sprinkle  their  pages  with  French,  and  I  asked  him 
the  other  day,  ‘  Why  do  you  scatter  French  phrases  through 
your  work?  ’  ‘  Don’t  you  tike  French  words,  Moore?  ’  he  asked; 

and  I  said,  ‘I  avoid  them.’  He  was  surprised,  and  said,  ‘I 
always  like  to  put  four  or  five  French  words  on  a  page.’  Mr. 
de  Morgan,  you  know,  did  not  publish  his  first  novel  until  he  was 
on  tow’ards  seventy,  so  I  answ'ered,  ‘Yes,  Mr.  de  Morgan,  but 
you  came  late  into  literature !  ’  People  who  use  French  in 
English  writing  are  always  those  who  don’t  know  French  very 
well.  They  use  badinage  for  banter,  and  think  there  is  a  shade 
of  difference,  or,  I  suppose  I  should  say,  a  nuance  of  meaning. 
Then  they  WTite  resume,  which  they  think  more  refined  than 
summary,  and  in  society  every  woman  is  tres  raffinee,  or  even  so 
raffinee.  I  met  an  author  wdio  had  written  ‘  small  and  petite,’ 
and  I  asked  him  why  he  did  it.  He  said  petite  can  mean  dainty 
as  w'ell  as  small,  and  I  said  it  cannot;  but  if  he  meant  dainty, 
why,  then,  had  he  not  written  dainty?  He  and  others  think, 
with  Mr.  de  Morgan,  that  a  little  French  relieves  the  tedium  o? 
English  and  improves  style,  but  if  they  knew  enough  French  to 
read  a  French  book  understandingly  and  found  English  words 
on  every  other  page,  they  would  see  that  the  use  of  those  words 
destroys  the  beauty  of  the  French  style,  and,  reasoning  by 
analogy,  they  might  infer  that  the  use  of  French  takes  the  smack 
off  the  English  language. 

“The  international  language  that  is  arising  wall  be  almost  with¬ 
out  grammar,  because  grammar  is  difficult.  English  at  present 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  verbal  system.  When  verbs  are 
not  conjugated,  a  language  has  lost  a  great  deal  of  its  beauty; 
when  the  adjective  no  longer  agrees  with  the  noun,  the  loss  of 
beauty  is  certain.  Translate  the  title  of  my  book,  Memoirs  of 
My  Dead  Life,  and  you  get  Mimoires  de  tna  Vie  Morte,  which 
is  obviously  much  prettier.  I  have  a  cousin  in  a  convent  at 
Lourdes.  She  has  been  there  twenty  years,  but  I  suppose  she 
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has  not  troubled  to  learn  French,  and  so  missed  a  neat  phrase, 
for  I  wrote  to  lier,  ‘  Nous  sommes  les  deux  reveurs  d'une  famille 
peu  reveuse.'  It  is  impossible  to  translate  that  into  English, 
because  our  language  is  not  sufficiently  grammatical,  and  yet 
even  French  is  losing  its  grammar.  I  fear  English  will 
become  more  and  more  commercialised,  for  the  unity  of  the 
Empire  demands  that  we  provide  in  our  future  language  for  the 
Indian  tribesmen  and  the  Africans  and  such  aborigines  as  we 
may  annex  in  German  colonies,  so,  you  see,  there  is  not  much 
hope  of  progress. 

“If  there  be  a  future  for  the  English  language,  which  I  doubt, 
it  is  in  America.  A  great  deal  of  your  speech  is  Elizabethan, 
and  what  is  not  you  have  invented.  You  are  still  inventing  a 
language,  while  we  have  stopped ;  we  take  what  additions 
foreigners  and  our  savage  subjects  supply  us,  but  that  is  all. 
Perhaps  in  America  another  language  will  arise,  adapted  to 
literary  usage,  out  of  your  patoi.9.  .  .  .  Ah,  yes,  I  see  you  smiling. 
Out  of  your  slang,  your  dialects;  English  words  both,  and  just 
as  good.  You  might  have  done  better,  when  you  w'ent  over  the 
Atlantic,  to  adopt  the  Sioux  langTiage.  Which  possesses  the  more 
complex  and  subtle  grammar,  English  or  Sioux,  T  do  not  know’. 
Probably  the  Sioux.  Decidedly  you  had  better  have  adopted  the 
Sioux,  particularly  if  the  Sioux  was  not  a  written  language, 
because  uneducated  people,  especially  when  they  cannot  read  at 
all,  are  always  more  literary  than  the  educated.  If  I  had  the 
privilege  to  learn  English  again,  I  would  learn  it  from  the 
peasants  and  he  a  better  writer.  Peasants  use  in  their  speech 
images  inspired  by  what  they  look  at ;  they  never  use  abstract 
terms,  and  I’m  sure  that  the  Sioux  sfwke  far  more  beautifully 
than  any  Englishman.  If  I  ask  my  parlourmaid  to  find  some¬ 
thing  I  have  lost,  she  will  say,  ‘I’ll  have  a  look  around.’  If  I 
ask  you,  you  will  say,  ‘  I’ll  try  to  find  it.’  Which  phrase  conveys 
the  image  ? 

"You  may  think  I  have  wandered  far  from  our  topic,  but  in  a 
discussion  of  literary  Art  the  question  of  langiiage  is  of  supreme 
importance,  because  literature  exists  in  language,  not  in  ideas. 
There  is  nothing  so  common  in  the  world  as  ideas.  An  idea 
amuses  one  for  a  week  or  a  month,  and  then  gets  into  the  Press, 
and  is  dragged  about  till  it  becomes  a  platitude,  and  one  loathes 
the  very  thought  of  it.  A  good  phrase  can  never  become  a  plati¬ 
tude.  ‘  The  rosy  fingers  of  the  dawm  ’  is  beautiful  to-day, 
although  it  mav  have  been  hackneved  w’hen  Homer  put  it  in  the 
Iliad." 

“What  will  happen  in  our  new’  Dark  Ages  to  the  Art  of  the 
past?”  T  asked. 
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“The  future  of  Art  will  be  in  museums,  as  the  future  of  the 
dead  is  in  cemeteries,”  Mr.  Moore  answ'ered.  “As  I  have  said 
after  the  Art  of  the  Temple,  the  Cathedral,  and  the  Palace  came 
the  Art  of  the  House,  which  was  the  last  phase,  for  now  the 
Art  of  the  House  is  dead,  since  people  no  longer  live  in  houses. 
They  are  all  moving  into  bungalows,  and  in  a  bungalow  there 
is  no  room  for  Art.  We  have  futile  attempts  at  Art  for  the 
bungalow,  as  we  shall  have  pretended  Art  for  the  Pullman  car 
for  the  motor,  for  the  airplane.  The  great  pictures  of  the  past, 
having  hung  in  houses  for  centuries,  are  passing  into  the  museums 
not  only  because  people  are  moving  out  of  houses,  but  because 
new^  social  ideas  are  destroying  the  great  estates  and  making  it 
impossible  to  keep  valuable  Art  works  from  one  generation  to 
another.  In  England  now  three  death  duties  will  break  up  the 
greatest  estate  in  the  kingdom.  You  say  you  still  have  houses 
in  America  and  millionaires  wdth  money  enough  to  buy  pictures? 
.\h,  but  think  of  what  they  buy  !  It  takes  a  lifetime  to  learn  to 
recognise  a  good  picture ;  and  how  can  a  man  who  has  spent  his 
best  years  making  a  fortune  exjx^ct  to  know^  a  masterpiece  when 
he  sees  it?  When  T  was  in  Paris  forty  years  ago  your  rich 
.Americans  were  buying  trash  !  ” 

Afr.  Moore’s  ga/.e  rested  lovingly  upon  some  of  his  acquisi¬ 
tions  of  the  period — works  of  Manet,  Alonet,  Ingres,  Degas. 
Aforissot,  Daubigny,  and  he  added  :  “Now'  they,  or  their  sons, 
ask,  ‘  Why  didn’t  we  put  our  money  in  Manet?  ’  But  if  a  newer 
Manet  were  to  arise  be  would  be  passed  over  .  .  .  the  common- 
]dace  is  always  preferred  by  the  ‘  connoisseur,’  who  thinks  about 
.\rt  when  he  is  not  engaged  with  more  serious  matters.  .Art,  as 
AAndstler  says,  is  on  the  town  :  everybody  thinks  he  can  buy 
himself  the  right  to  chuck  the  Afuse  under  the  chin.  He  says, 

‘  But  I  know  what  I  like,’  and  the  taste  of  the  moment  is 
disastrous.  AAV  should  buy  what  we  shall  like  in  ten  years’  time, 
and  for  that  we  should  seek  advice  before  we  buy  ]>ictnres,  as  we 
do  before  we  buy  yachts  or  racehorses.” 

A  brown  hook  on  Afr.  Afoore’s  table  had  attracted  my  eye.  It 
was  AA'histler’s  T//c  Gentle  Art  of  Maliincj  Enetnieft,  and  upon 
the  introduction  of  AA'^histler’s  name  I  picked  it  up,  remarking, 
“Does  not  AA^histler  in  his  ‘Ten  o’Clock  ’  lecture  advance  a 
theory  of  Art  which  would  make  all  you  have  said  meaningless? 
If  I  remember  rightly,  he  contends  that  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  an  Artistic  Period  ;  that  the  artist  is  a  man  apart  from  and  un¬ 
influenced  by  his  fellows :  and  hence  denies  by  implication  that 
segregation,  locomotion,  or  any  external  conditions  affecting  the 
mob  can  have  any  influence  whatever  upon  .Art,  since  .Art  is  the 
Artist.” 
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“I  had  that  question  of  an  Artistic  I’eriod  out  with  Whistler 
in  Paris,”  said  Mr.  Moore.  “He  had  discovered  that  his  theory 
was  more  or  less  untenable.  It  became  still  more  clear  when  I 
said,  ‘  At  least  you  cannot  well  hold  that  there  have  been  no  in¬ 
artistic  periods ;  there  were  isolated  artists  in  the  Dark  Ages, 
but  if  generalities  ever  mean  anything  it  can  be  said  that  there 
was  no  Art  for  seven  hundred  years.  After  all,  an  Artistic  Period 
only  means  a  time  in  which  there  are  more  good  artists  than  at 
another  time,  and  you’ll  surely  not  deny  that  there  were  more 
good  artists  in  Florence  in  the  sixteenth  century  than  in  the 
tenth?  Michael  Angelo,  Donatello,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and 
Leonardo  lived  in  Florence — a  town  half  as  big  as  Chelsea — and 
were  contemporaries.  We  have  agreed  to  call  such  a  fortuitous 
concourse  of  atoms  an  “Artistic  Period.”  ’  Whistler,  in  his  amus¬ 
ing  fashion,  began  to  argue  the  point.  He  was  always  difficult  to 
follow,  because  the  sentence  he  began  with  never  ended.  I 
remember  Whistler  telling  me  that  some  little  figures  about  six 
inches  high  made  by  a  sculptor  named  Story  were  very  like  the 
Elgin  marbles,  and  as  I  was  at  that  time  entirely  subjugated  by- 
Whistler,  I  didn’t  think  of  contesting  the  matter  with  him  ;  but 
I  could  never  keep  the  question  out  of  my  head,  ‘  Why  are  Story’s 
figures  like  the  Filgin  marbles?’  and  T  was  pursued  by  an  un¬ 
controllable  desire  to  find  an  occasion  to  ask  Whistler  to  explain. 
One  day  in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  there  were  a  dozen  of  Story’s 
figures  on  a  tray,  and  as  I  sttx)d  before  them  pondering  the 
problem,  T  saw  Whistler  coming  down  the  gallery.  ‘  Now-  or 
never,’  I  said  to  myself,  ‘  is  my  chance  to  find  out  ’ ;  and  I  caught 
Whistler  by  the  arm  and  said,  ‘  Tell  me  .  .  .  you  say  these 
things  of  Story’s  are  like  the  Filgin  marbles.  .  .  .  Why?’” 

Here  Mr.  Moore  began  an  imitation  of  the  great  painter’s  gruff 
voice,  jerking  out  phrases,  or  fragments  of  them,  w  ith  {perceptible 
pauses  between,  which  I  indicate  by  dashes,  and  low^ering  and 
lifting  a  China  inkwell  before  him  to  illustrate  Whistler’s  handling 
of  one  of  Story’s  figures.  Well,  you  see,’  Whistler  said,  ‘  you 
know — well,  you  know- — you  can  take  it  up — you  can  put  it  down 
—and  then  you — look  at  it — you  take  it  u{p — you  put  it  down — you 
look  at  it  again — and — that  which  is — then  of  course  the  relation 
of  Art  to  Nature — which  is  the  {prerogative  of  the  Artist — Art 
which  is  not  Nature  because  it  is  Art — 'Art  w  hich  is  Nature  because 
it  is  not  Art — Nature  W'hich  is  not  Art  because  it  is  Nature — Nature 
which  is — Art  wdiich  is  not — the  spxpntaneous  creation —  ’  (an  abso¬ 
lute  inability  to  find  his  phrase) — ‘  oh,  come  along,  ray  dear  fellow 
—come  along — lunch,  bunch — lunch,  bunch — lunch,  bunch — 
lunch,  bunch — During  the  concluding  {xprtion  of  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  mimicry,  which,  unfortunately,  type  cannot  reproduce. 
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Mr.  Moore  had  marched  around  the  table,  seized  my  arm  and 
dragged  me  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  where  he  dropped  the 
imi>ersonation  with  a  hearty  burst  of  laughter.  “  Story  had  given 
evidence  for  Whistler  in  his  suit  against  Ruskin,”  he  said,  when 
sobriety  had  been  restored,  “and  to  compare  Story’s  work  to  the 
Elgin  marbles  w'as  Whistler’s  notion  of  gratitude.” 

“How  do  you  answer  Wliistler’s  contention,  which,  if  admitted, 
seems  fatal  to  your  theory,  that  the  artist  is  not  influenced  by  his 
surroundings?”  I  asked. 

“I  can  do  better  than  answer  it — I  can  explain  it,”  Mr.  Moore 
replied.  “  Another  anecdote  will  do  that.  Whistler  was  walking 
with  me,  and  he  said  :  ‘Oh,  Moore,  your  boots!  Shocking!’  I 
asked  in  great  surprise  what  was  w'rong  wdth  them,  for  they  were 
imv  and  rather  exj>ensive.  ‘Pointed  toes!  Toes!  Toes!’ 
Whistler  went  on  in  a  pained  tone.  ‘  Are  thev  really  very  ugly?’ 

I  asked.  ‘  How  can  you  ask?’  he  said.  ‘Ugly — of  course- 
frightful  !  ’  I  had  not  thought  tainted  toes  shocking  or  frightful, 
but  I  supix)sed,  of  course,  Whistler  must  be  right,  and  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  take  them  off ;  and  then  a  little  time  afterw  ards  I  met 
Mrs.  Whistler,  and  happened  to  say  something  about  her  hus¬ 
band’s  views  on  aesthetic  boots.  ‘  Of  course,  Jimmie  has  to  wear 
square  toes,’  she  told  me.  ‘  He  has  a  deformed  foot.’ 

“In  everything  Whistler’s  extraordinary  egoism  was  manifested. 
Because  of  that  foot,  you  see,  he  evolved  a  theory  that  square  toes 
w'ere  beautiful  and  ix)inted  toes  ugly,  and  tried  to  make  other 
people  accept  it.  He  wished  to  be  regarded,  not  as  a  product  of 
Nature,  but  as  a  spiritual  essence,  a  miracle  ;  he  acknowledged  no 
masters,  he  always  insisted  on  being  an  American,  because 
America  had  produced  no  painter  excepting  himself.  It  was  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  him  to  think  that  great  artists  come  in  bunches,  and 
he  wished  to  be  associated  with  no  school,  although  he  learned 
his  painting  in  Paris  during  one  of  the  great  |)eriods  of  Art,  that  of 
the  third  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  worked  out  his 
brilliant  theory  of  Art  to  prove  that  he  came  into  the  wwld  a  full- 
fledged  genius,  uninfluenced  by  predecessors  or  contemporaries, 
and  after  he  had  formed  it  he  sincerely  believed  it,  as  he  devoutly 
believed  in  the  ugliness  of  my  boots.” 

As  Mr.  Moore  talked  I  opened  Whistler’s  book,  and  on  the  fly¬ 
leaf  found  the  inscription,  above  the  artist’s  well-known 
monogram  :  “To  George  Moore — for  furtive  reading.”  I  looked 
up  inquiringly,  and  Mr.  Moore  chuckled  as  he  saw  my  discovery. 
“That’s  good, isn’t  it?”  he  asked,  and  chuckled  some  more.  “You 
see,  Whistler  read  my  books,  decided  I  knew  something  about 
Art,  and  since  he  laboured  under  the  impression  that  nobody 
excepting  himself  had  any  ideas  on  the  subject,  it  followed  that  I 
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must  have  plagiarised  from  him.  Hence  the  inscription.  He  asked 
me  if  I  would  mind  if  he  wrote  something  nasty,  and  I  begged 
him  to  do  so.  .  .  .  What  an  absurd  fetish  it  is  tliat  one  should 
avoid  plagiarising.  Everybody  does  it,  has  done,  and  will  do  it.  I 
think  I  shall  ask  my  parlourmaid  to  read  Tchekoff  and  tell  me  his 
plots,  and  then  I  shall  write  them  my  way.  Once  Zola  dkcussed 
an  idea  with  me,  and  I  said,  ‘  Zola,  I  shall  write  that.’  ‘  Very 
1  well,  Moore,’  he  said,  ‘I  too  shall  write  it.’  We  both  did,  and, 
Qjriously  enough,  whether  through  a  strange  sense  of  modesty  or 
not  I  do  not  know,  I  never  read  what  Zola  had  written,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  he  did  not  read  what  I  had  written.  But  as  the  two 
stories  were  entirely  unlike,  I  am  certain  no  one  could  have 
guessed  the  common  origin.” 

Suddenly  Mr.  Moore  reached  over  and  took  “The  Gentle  Art” 
from  my  hands.  “All  theories  aside,”  he  said,  with  kindling 
enthusiasm,  “the  ‘  Ten  o’Clock’  is  one  of  the  finest  bits  of  prose 
in  the  English  language.  It  is  the  last  thing  written  to  which  one 
need  pay  attention.  Let  me  read  you  a  passage  as  fine  as  anyone 
h»8  ever  done.”  And  he  read  : — 

"False  again,  the  fabled  link  between  the  grandeur  of  .\rt  and  the  glories 
snd  Tirtues  of  the  State,  for  Art  feeds  not  upon  nations,  and  peoples  may 
be  wiped  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  but  Art  is. 

"It  is  indeed  high  time  that  we  cast  aside  the  weary  weight  of  responsi¬ 
bility  and  co-partnership,  and  know  that,  in  no  way,  do  our  virtues  minister 
to  its  worth,  in  no  way  do  our  vices  impede  its  triiunph! 

“How  irksome!  How  hopeless!  How  superhuman  the  self-imposed  task 
of  the  nation !  How  sublimely  vain  the  belief  that  it  shall  live  nobly  or 
P  .Vrt  perish  I 

"Let  us  reassure  ourselves,  at  our  own  option  is  our  virtue.  Art  we  iu 
{  no  way  afiect. 

"A  whimsical  goddess,  and  a  capricious,  her  strong  sense  of  joy  tolerates 
no  dulness,  and,  live  we  never  so  spotlessly,  still  may  she  turn  her  back 
upon  us. 

"As,  from  time  immemorial,  she  has  done  upon  the  Swiss  in  their 
mountains. 

"What  more  worthy  people  1  Whose  every  Alpine  gap  yawns  with  tradi- 
tioa,  and  is  stocked  with  noble  story;  yet,  the  perverse  and  scornful  ono 
will  none  of  it,  and  the  sons  of  patriots  are  left  with  the  clock  that  turns 
the  mill,  and  the  sudden  cuckoo,  with  difficulty  restrained  in  its  box! 

"  For  this  was  Tell  a  hero  I  For  this  did  Gessler  die  I 

“Art,  the  cruel  jade,  cares  not,  and  hardens  her  heart,  and  hies  her  off  to 
the  East,  to  find,  amid  the  opium-eaters  of  Nankin,  a  favourite  with  whom 
she  lingers  fondly — caressing  his  blue  porcelain,  and  painting  his  coy 
maidens,  and  marking  his  plates  with  her  six  marks  of  choice — indifferent 
in  her  companionship  with  him,  to  all  save  the  virtue  of  his  refinement! 

“He  it  is  who  calls  her — he  who  holds  her!  ” 

Mr.  Moore  closed  the  book  and  sat  silent  a  moment  gazing  into 
the  fire.  “I  shall  read  that  again  to-night,”  he  said.  “It  is  so 
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beautiful  it  brings  tears  to  the  eyes.  Would  you  like  to  hear  it 
again?  ”  I  said  I  would,  and  he  read  it  again,  and  more,  remarking 
as  he  finished,  “How  I  wish  I  could  write  like  that !  And  people 
say  I  write  well,  and  who  of  the  younger  generation  knows 
Whistler  as  a  writer?  Euskin  never  wrote  half  so  well  about  Art 
and  how  curious  it  is  that  Euskin’s  name  comes  down  as  a  great 
critic,  while  people  have  forgotten  the  ‘  Ten  o’Clock,’  and 
remember  Whistler  only  as  a  painter,  for  Euskin’s  drawings  were 
excellent,  as  even  Whistler  would  admit,  but  Euskin  was  anything 
but  a  master  of  English  prose.  1  cannot  understand  how  reputa¬ 
tions  are  made.  Some  silly  fellow  attaches  a  tag  to  a  man,  and 
by  that  tag  it  seems  he  is  ever  afterwards  appraised.  People  used 
to  tell  me  that  my  ideas  and  the  construction  of  my  novels  were 
good,  but  that  I  could  not  write.  Then  somebody  called  me  a 
great  stylist,  and  now  they  tell  me  I  can  write  very  well,  but  have 
no  ideas.  I  don’t  believe  that  there  is  anything  in  these  tags.” 

After  the  Whistler  interlude,  I  suggested  that  our  conversation 
had  dealt  with  painting  and  literature,  but  that  the  extinction 
of  hiusic  and  the  minor  arts  was  apparently  included  in  the 
sweeping  thesis  under  discussion.  “The  age  is  indeed  hostile  to 
all  manifestations  of  Art,”  said  Mr.  Moore.  “No  practical  illus¬ 
tration  of  this  could  be  more  clear  than  the  fate  which  everyone 
knows  has  come  upon  handicraft.  We  are  living  in  a  handless 
world,  a  world  of  machinery.  Men  lost  the  use  of  their  hands 
when  they  learned  to  invent  mechanical  substitutes.  They  cannot 
make  furniture  to-day,  so  we  all  live  with  old  furniture,  for  to 
live  with  the  new  would  be  quite  impossible,  and  what  people 
will  do  when  all  the  old  furniture  is  broken  I  cannot  imagine. 
Go  across  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum  and  look  at  Greek 
coins,  the  best  ever  made,  and  then  at  the  medals  of  Eenaissance, 
which  are  not  quite  so  good,  and  in  every  century  from  that  time 
to  this  observe  how  the  medals  and  coins  have  become  coarser, 
until  now  they  are  appalling.  Even  photography,  a  creation  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  was  better  done  when  it  was  invented  than 
to-day,  for  the  old  daguerreotypes  were  beautiful,  but  photography 
soon  became  commercialised  and  commercialised  photography  is 
very  like  commercialised  painting,  than  which  I  could  enter  no 
more  damning  judgment.  Painting  of  the  eighteenth  century 
is  shallow  and  superficial,  but  the  workmanship,  which  we  are 
now  discussing,  is  better  than  that  of  the  succeeding  age,  while 
in  any  craft  you  like — printing,  book-binding — the  further  back 
you  go,  the  better  you  find  the  work  done.” 

“When  did  Art  die?”  I  asked,  adding,  “You  have  fastened  the 
murder  upon  locomotion,  but  my  journalistic  instinct  calls  for 
the  exact  date  of  the  crime,”  I  did  not  expect  an  answer,  but  I 
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got  one.  “About  1880,”  Mr.  Moore  replied.  "The  afterglow  of 
painting  lasted  into  the  early  ’nineties.  The  last  new  vision 
achieved  was  that  of  the  Impressionists.  Manet  and  Monet  were 
among  the  greatest  of  artists,  as  was  Whistler,  and  although  most 
English  painting  has  been  derivative,  the  pre-ltaphaelite  painters 
did  original  work.  Literature?  That  was  practically  finished  in 
the  latter  i>art  of  the  last  century.  We  have,  as  you  said,  neglected 
music,  but  no  interview  could  be  stretched  to  include  a  com¬ 
prehensive  discussion  of  all  the  Arts.  Music,  which  developed 
after  its  sister  Arts,  attained  the  heights  later,  but  came  to  perfec¬ 
tion  and  death  in  Eichard  Wagner,  no  new  vision  being  possible 
without  segregation.  Strauss  is  potted  Wagner;  Debussy  did 
invent  a  new  method  of  expression,  but  he  w'rote  only  one  opera, 
and  the  most  talented  of  modern  musicians  seem  to  create  only 
one  work.” 

“Your  reasoning,”  1  said,  “is  intensely  depressing.  It  seems 
we  and  our  descendants  to  the  last  generation  must  live  in  a 
world  without  Art,  for  the  conditions  of  segregation  which  you  say 
are  necessary  for  original  vision  can  never  return.  There  are  no 
more  barbarians  to  break  uj)  our  civilisation  and  bring  about 
segregation  again,  as  happened  1500  years  ago  ;  modern  transporta¬ 
tion  we  shall  have  with  us  always.” 

“No,”  said  Mr.  Moore,  “let  us  end  on  a  note  of  hope.  I  believe 
Art  will  come  again,  after  an  interval  perhaps  of  many  centuries. 
The  coal  mines  of  the  world  will  be  worked  out  in  a  hundred  years, 
more  or  less,  and  then  locomotion  will  stop,  all  modern  civilisa¬ 
tion  come  to  an  end,  and,  who  knows,  men  go  back  to  bows  and 
arrows.  I  would  like  to  live  until  that  hapj^ened  and  see  the 
beginnings  of  Art,  for  there  will  be  rude  strivings  in  the  right 
direction  in  the  first  generation  after  communication  between 
communities  ceases  and  segregation  is  restored.” 

“Do  you  think  Science  will  remain  dependent  upon  coal?”  ] 
objected.  “By  the  time  the  mines  are  worked  out  they  will  have 
harnessed  the  {wwer  of  the  sun,  these  men  who  cannot  use  their 
hands.” 

"Ah,  let  us  not  think  of  that  possibility,”  replied  the  novelist. 
"If  that  be  true,  this  is  indeed  the  Dusk  of  the  Gods.” 

One  point,  a  delicate  one,  remained.  I  hesitated.  My  ques¬ 
tions  about  Art  were  answered,  but  I  wanted  to  raise  a  very 
personal  one  about  Mr.  Moore.  The  man  whom  an  American 
j  cntic  has  called  “the  greatest  literary  artist  who  has  struck  the 
\  chords  of  English  since  the  death  of  Thackeray  ”  smiled  bene¬ 
volently  as  he  sat  in  front  of  the  fire  stroking  his  black  cat,  which 
purred  upon  that  Aubusson  carpet  so  well  known  to  Mr.  Moore’s 
public. 
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“Some  people,”!  began,  “will  call  you  an  old  fogey.  They  will 
say  that  you  are  the  great  writer  of  the  previous  age  who  has 
throughout  all  literary  history  pooh-poohed  the  achievements  of 
the  younger  generation  springing  up  about  him.  Art,  they  will 
say,  continues  as  before,  but  George  Moore  doesn’t  know  it. 
Your  theory  that  Art  is  dead  will  be  attributed  to  your  psycho¬ 
logical  inability,  as  a  Victorian,  to  appreciate  at  your  present 
age  new  movements  in  Art — the  Post  Impressionists,  Cubists, 
Vorticists,  for  example — or  the  Art  of  the  motion  picture - ” 

Mr.  Moore  had  not  lost  his  smile  of  kindly  tolerance,  but  here 
he  waved  his  hand  impatiently.  “People  who  use  the  name  of  Art 
in  conjunction  with  any  form  of  photography,”  he  said,  “have 
no  conception  of  the  nature  of  Art.  Art  cannot  be  a  mechanism, 
because  a  mechanism  cannot  read  Man’s  own  feeling  into  Nature. 
As  for  the  dreary  schools  of  brushmen  you  mention,  they  are  not 
a  subject  for  Art  criticism,  since  all  Art  is  an  attempt  to  represent 
Nature,  and  they  seek  to  imitate  not  Nature,  but  ideas.  Their 
achievements  are  notable,  but  they  belong  not  to  Art,  but  to 
Pathology.” 

“And  how,”  I  asked,  “do  you  answer  in  advance  the  other 
criticism  which  I  have  anticipated?” 

There  was  silence  for  some  little  time,  and  Mr.  Moore  said 
with  a  smile,  “Am  I  then  so  old?  There  is  no  answer  to  be 
made  to  what  you  have  said.  And  there  is  no  answer  to  be 
made  to  my  thesis.  Art  was  bom  in  Parochialism,  and  Cosmo¬ 
politanism  has  killed  it.  The  life  of  Art  depends  on  the  discovery 
of  new  ways  of  seeing  Nature,  on  fresh  vision,  new  formulae. 
Every  formula  man  has  discovered  for  the  interpretation  of  Nature 
tells  something  more  than  any  other  formula,  the  Japanese  vision 
contains  more  than  exists  in  Constable,  though  not  all  that 
Constable  saw,  and  in  Manet  are  truths  that  the  Japanese  vision 
and  that  of  Constable  did  not  see.  But  as  has  been  shown  in 
our  talk,  the  opportunity  for  a  new'  formula  no  longer  exists. 
Locomotion  has  brought  Art  to  a  full  stop.  Art,  until  the  bows 
and  arrows  come  again,  is  extinct.  I  have  been  thinking  for  years 
about  what  I  have  told  you  to-day.  I  do  not  know  why  I  have 
never  written  it.” 


John  Lloyd  B.\lderston. 


Sometimes  youth  comes  to  age  and  asks  a  blessing, 
Or  counsel,  or  a  tale  of  old  estate. 

Yet  youth  will  still  be  curiously  guessing 

The  old  man’s  thought  when  death  is  at  his  gate ; 

For  all  their  courteous  words  they  are  not  one. 

This  youth  and  age,  but  civil  strangers  still. 

Age  with  the  best  of  all  his  seasons  done. 

Youth  with  his  face  towards  the  upland  hill. 

Age  looks  for  rest  w'hile  youth  runs  far  and  wide. 
Age  talks  with  death,  which  is  youth’s  very  fear. 
Age  knows  so  many  comrades  who  have  died. 
Youth  burns  that  one  companion  is  so  dear. 

So,  with  good  will,  and  in  one  house,  may  dwell 
These  two,  and  talk,  and  all  be  yet  to  tell. 


But  there  are  men  who,  in  the  time  of  age, 

Sometimes  remember  all  that  age  forgets  : 

The  early  hope,  the  hardly  compassed  wage. 

The  change  of  com,  and  snow,  and  violets ; 

They  are  glad  of  praise ;  they  know  this  morning  brings 
As  true  a  song  as  any  yesterday  ; 

Their  labour  still  is  set  to  many  things. 

They  cry  their  questions  out  along  the  way. 

They  give  as  who  may  gladly  take  again 
Some  gift  at  need ;  they  move  with  gallant  ease 
Among  all  eager  companies  of  men ; 

And  never  signed  of  age  are  such  as  these. 

They  speak  with  youth,  and  never  speak  amiss ; 

Of  such  are  you ;  and  what  is  youth  but  this? 

John  Drinkwater. 

VOL.  c.  N.S.  K 
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THE  FUTUKE  OF  POLAND. 


Of  all  the  problems  which  will  be  presented  for  solution  to  the 
combined  wisdom  of  the  Allies,  when  the  moment  conies  to 
reconstruct  the  map  of  Europe,  none  offers  so  little  prospect  of 
easy  and  permanent  settlement  as  the  question  of  Poland.  Since 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  when  historical  records  began 
to  be  kept  in  Central  Europe,  the  Polish  problem  has  existed  in 
varying  degrees  of  intensity.  For  though  that  loosely  knit  com¬ 
munity  of  sister  races  and  contiguous  provinces  has  enjoyed  brief 
periods  of  power  and  prosperity,  nothing  approaching  genuine 
peace  or  stable  conditions  has  ever  fallen  to  its  lot.  “A  nation 
divided  against  itself  ” — at  every  epoch  of  its  story,  the  kingdom 
of  Poland  merits  such  a  description.  Continuous  strife  within 
its  frontiers,  as  well  as  without,  has  been  its  fate,  for  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  have  never  been  able  to  learn  the  secret  of  uniting  even  in 
the  face  of  a  common  enemy. 

But  we  are  not  here  concerned  with  the  past  ramifications  of 
the  Polish  problem,  except  in  so  far  as  they  throw  light  upon 
its  future  destiny,  nor  at  this  moment  would  it  serve  any  useful 
purpose  to  attempt  to  establish  the  geographic  and  ethnographic 
limitations  of  the  three  Polish  provinces,  inspired  by  statistics 
collected  before  the  war.  The  census  of  1905  estimated  the  com¬ 
bined  population  of  Russian,  Austrian,  and  German  Poland  as 
about  ‘28,000,CKX)  souls.  To-day  only  a  fraction  of  the  Polish 
element  of  these  millions  remain  in  the  country.  According  to 
the  evidence  of  the  American  representative  of  a  Transatlantic 
Food  Fund  who  has  just  returned  from  a  tour  in  Poland  the 
greater  part  of  the  Polish  population  under  the  age  of  six  and  over 
the  age  of  sixty  has  been  exterminated.  With  the  exception  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fifteen  who  are  confined  in 
concentration  camps,  and  given  just  enough  food  to  keep  them 
alive,  those  inhabitants  of  the  regions  now  occupied  by  the 
armies  of  the  Central  Empires  have  merely  escaped  the  sword  to 
perish  through  famine  and  exposure. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  will  scarcely  help  us  to  remember 
that  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  1914  about  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  population  professed  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  while  the  Jews  represented  twelve  per  cent.,  and 
members  of  the  Orthodox  Church  scarcely  more  than  six  per 
cent,  of  the  residue.  But  if  the  majority  of  Poles  have  been 
wiped  out  by  the  ruthless  invader,  the  territory  of  Poland, 
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devastated  and  ruined,  still  occupies  the  same  space  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe.  And  the  future  political  destiny  of  this  ter¬ 
ritory  has  to  be  decided  by  the  Allies,  not  only  in  the  interests 
of  Poland,  but  also  in  their  own,  and  decided  in  such  a  manner 
as  will  prevent  it  from  again  troubling  the  tranquillity  of  its 
neighbours.  While  respecting,  as  far  as  possible,  the  national 
aspirations  of  the  remnant  of  the  Polish  race,  now  more  than 
ever  dependent  on  the  benevolent  protection  of  the  Great 
Powers,  the  Allies  must  never  lose  sight  of  their  first  duty,  which 
is  the  conclusion  of  a  permanent  peace.  For  no  sentimental 
reasons  should  we  be  persuaded  to  make  concessions  which  might 
provoke  future  catastrophes  and  throw  Europe  once  more  into  the 
melting  pot  of  war. 

If  England,  France,  and  Kussia  are  ever  to  turn  their  swords 
into  ploughshares,  the  transformation  can  only  be  accomplished 
after  the  Allies  have  barred  all  gates  against  the  possibility  that 
German  intrigue  may  become  the  prelude  to  German  aggression 
in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

It  is  with  these  considerations  in  mind  that  we  must  approach 
the  question  of  Poland,  which  concerns  Kussia  more  vitally  and 
directly  than  either  France  or  England.  In  spite  of  the  fear 
recently  expressed  to  me  by  a  Polish  patriot,  that  an  inconclusive 
victory  over  the  Central  Powers  might  induce  Russia  to  agree  to 
a  new  partition,  it  is  improbable  that  the  bureaucracy  in  Petro- 
grad  will  possess  the  power,  even  if  they  retain  the  desire,  to 
continue  the  policy  of  persecution  they  formerly  inflicted  upon 
that  unhappy  country.  I  refuse  to  believe  that  when  the  war  is 
over  the  Tsar  will  consent  to  any  compromise  by  which  the 
methods  of  the  new*  “  Teutonic  Order  ”  could  be  applied  to  any 
portion  of  Poland,  thousands  of  whose  sons  have  fought  and 
bled  for  the  Allied  cause  in  the  armies  of  Russia. 

This  impossibility  rejected,  there  remain,  in  my  opinion,  but 
two  alternative  solutions  of  this  secular  difficulty.  Either  the 
tripartite  divisions  of  Poland  might  be  welded  into  one  absolutely 
independent  kingdom,  or  the  two  provinces  hitherto  under  the 
domination  of  Germany  and  Austria  might  be  federated  to  the 
third,  and  the  whole  endowed  with  a  large  measure  of  autonomy 
under  the  suzerainty  of  Russia. 

To  those  who,  like  the  present  writer,  set  great  store  by  the 
principle  of  nationality,  the  first  solution  is  by  far  the  more  attrac¬ 
tive.  The  kingdom  of  Poland  has  a  glorious  if  a  turbulent 
past.  Time  was — between  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  centuries — when  she  played  the  part  of  a  great 
Power  in  Europe,  and  even  after  the  rapacity,  and  the  mutual 
jealousies  of  her  hereditarv  nobilitv  had  delivered  her  up  to  the 
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conquering  Prussian  and  Muscovite,  the  Poles  remained  eminent 
in  culture,  both  artistic  and  scientific.  Their  flourishing  univer¬ 
sities  attracted  students  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  music, 
in  literature,  in  philosophy,  this  gifted  race  have  held  their  own 
among  the  other  European  nations  who  enjoyed  more  favourable 
political  conditions,  nor  have  they  been  slow  to  adopt  the  methods 
of  commercial  development  which  the  last  century  saw 
inaugurated  all  over  the  Occident.  Lodz,  Warsaw,  Lublin,  and 
Plock  were  thriving  manufacturing  centres  until  the  war  arrested 
their  activity.  During  the  last  twenty  years  the  peasantry, 
oppressed  for  centuries  by  the  landed  proprietors  and  abandoned 
to  the  Jews,  have  seen  many  of  their  disabilities  abolished.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  education  the  Polish  peasant  is  more  for¬ 
tunately  situated  than  his  Eussian  brother.  In  1857  thirty  per 
cent,  of  the  population  were  certified  able  to  read  and  write  as 
against  nine  per  cent,  in  the  Empire  of  the  Tsars. 

Independence  is  undoubtedly  the  most  cherished  dream  of  the 
Polish  soul,  a  dream  which  has  survived  both  internecine  strife 
and  foreign  domination.  But  the  fact  that  this  desire  has 
remained  so  long  unrealised  points — it  is  useless  to  deny  it— to 
those  inherent  defects  in  the  Polish  character  which  worked  the 
ruin  of  Poland  in  the  past,  and  which  might,  if  given  a  free 
opportunity,  precipitate  a  similar  disaster  in  the  future— a  disaster 
that  would  inevitably  have  a  dangerous  repercussion  upon  the 
rest  of  Europe. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  the  Polish  people  have  come  through 
adversity,  to  realise  their  limitations?  Is  it  too  much  to  hope 
that  they  will  learn,  through  the  terrible  experience  of  their 
present  misery,  the  danger  which  the  gift  of  absolute  liberty 
comports  for  small  nations  unable  to  defend  their  freedom  by 
force  of  arms? 

Let  us  assume  for  a  moment  that  when  victory  crowns  the 
arms  of  the  Allies,  the  Tsar,  moved  by  an  impulse  of  generosity, 
should  redeem,  in  the  largest  sense,  the  promise  of  autonomy 
made  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  to  his  Polish  subjects.  Let 
us  imagine  them  left  to  the  unfettered  selection  of  a  King  and 
Constitution.  Is  it  conceivable  to  anyone  who  knows  the  Poles 
and  their  history  that  they  would  ever  agree  in  their  choice  of 
either  the  one  or  the  other,  or  abide  by  that  choice  after  it  was 
made?  They  have  had  great  kings  in  the  past,  men  of  remark¬ 
able  ability  and  worth.  How  did  they  treat  them?  And  what  of 
their  constitutional  expedients — their  Diets — with  the  liberum  veto 
and  other  abuses,  not  to  mention  that  trick  often  repeated  of 
calling  in  Joreign  aid  against  recalcitrant  members  of  their  own 
household !  . 
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I  hope  I  shall  not  be  suspected  of  lack  of  sympathy  for  the 
Poles  when  I  submit  that  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  interests 
of  the  Allies,  and  pre-eminently  of  Russia,  if  such  unconditional 
freedom  were  accorded  them.  Even  allowing  for  the  enormous 
diminution  which  Teutonic  brutality  has  effected  in  the  popula¬ 
tion,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  a  large  majority  of  those  who  will 
reconstitute  the  Polish  nation  will  be,  as  before,  members  of  tbe 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  religious 
differences  were  at  least  temporarily  obliterated,  and  the  Poles — 
Catholic,  Orthodox,  Jewish — ^rallied  with  equal  enthusiasm  to  the 
side  of  their  Russian  masters.  They  did  this  in  spite  of  the  fact — 
which  most  of  the  Poles  who  are  subjects  of  Austria  would  admit 
—that,  failing  complete  independence,  they  would  prefer  to 
be  governed  by  the  House  of  Hapsburg  than  by  the  Tsar.  No 
such  sympathy,  however,  exists  between  the  German  Poles  and 
their  oppressors,  and  it  is  evident  that  in  the  first  flush  of  grati¬ 
tude  to  their  liberator,  the  kingdom  of  Poland  would  be  united  in  a 
burst  of  loyal  sympathy  with  their  Russian  friends,  upon  whose 
frontiers  it  would  constitute  a  buffer  State,  and  a  barrier  against 
the  common  enemy. 

As  long  as  this  universal  sentiment  of  loyalty  to  Russia  lasted 
all  would  be  well.  But  should  we  expect  it  to  last  in  a  race 
which  has  never  in  the  whole  course  of  its  history  been  united 
in  sentiment  either  towards  an  ally  or  against  a  foe  ?  And  quite 
apart  from  the  dissension  so  fatally  characteristic  of  'the  Polish 
temperament,  have  we  not  the  example  of  Bulgaria’s  treachery 
before  our  eyes?  To  Russia,  Bulgaria  owes  her  very  existence. 
Yet  no  sentiment  of  gratitude,  no  feeling  of  solidarity  with  their 
brother  Slavs,  has  prevented  Bulgaria  from  throwing  in  her  lot 
with  Russia’s  enemies.  The  desire  to  enlarge  her  frontiers  at  the 
expense  of  the  hated  Serb  has  triumphed  over  every  other  con¬ 
sideration. 

Thus  without  imputing  to  the  Poles  of  the  future  the  same  base 
motives  that  have  actuated  the  Bulgarians  in  the  present,  we 
may  well  ask  ourselves  whether  the  Allies  can  risk  creating  in  the 
heart  of  Europe  an  independent  kingdom  which  might  at  some 
ulterior  date  turn  and  rend  its  mother. 

Moreover  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Poland  has  suffered  under 
Russian  domination,  and  that  even  in  times  of  freedom  those 
memories  persist,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
majority  whose  sympathy  with  the  Orthodox  heretic  cannot  be 
more  than  skin-deep.  This  majority  will  inevitably  be  exposed  in 
the  future  to  the  influence  of  the  Vatican,  traditionally  hostile  to 
Orthodox  Russia  and  favourably  disposed  both  to  Catholic  Austria 
and  autocratic  Germany.  This  latter  power  can  also  be  trusted 
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to  resume  after  the  war  the  propaganda  which  she  brought  to  such 
perfection  before  it.  Her  agents  provocateurs  will  find  in  Poland 
a  soil  dangerously  adapted  to  the  seed  of  strife.  Once  untram¬ 
melled  by  even  the  shadow  of  tutelage,  the  day  would  certainly 
dawn  when  Poland  wmld  cast  about  her  for  means  to  defend 
and  enlarge  her  independence.  If  that  eventuality  arose  she 
would  find  in  Austria  a  certain,  and  in  Germany  a  probable,  ally. 
Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  preponderating  Catholics,  secure  of 
Home’s  support,  would  hesitate?  As  for  the  Jewish  element  it 
has  naturally  learnt  to  dread  Russia,  and  is  usually  all  over  the 
world  to  be  found  on  the  winning  side. 

Of  course  any  such  potentiality  of  future  aggrandisement  would 
be  derided  by  the  Poles  to-day,  though  we  can  scarcely  blame 
them  if  they  cherish  in  secret  the  dream  of  restoring  their  country 
to  something  of  its  former  greatness.  We  cannot,  however, 
allow  them  the  chance  of  doing  so  at  the  expense  of  our  Eastern 
Ally,  nor  admit  the  remote  prospect  that  an  attempt— even  a 
vain  attempt — to  realise  these  more  or  less  legitimate  ambitions 
should  plunge  Europe  afresh  into  bloodshed.  The  para¬ 
mount  duty  of  the  Allies  at  the  Peace  Conference  is,  I  repeat, 
to  adjust  the  powers  and  pretensions  of  the  European  family  so 
as  to  obviate  the  risk  of  the  equilibrium,  when  established,  being 
jeopardised  from  any  conceivable  direction. 

The  alternative  solution  of  the  Polish  problem,  which  I  indi¬ 
cated  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  contains  no  such  dangerous 
possibilities.  It  is,  I  believe,  a  plan  which  commends  itself  to 
all  those  who  have  the  true  welfare  of  the  Polish  people  at  heart. 
If  justly  applied,  it  should  afford  them  all  the  liberty  they  require 
for  their  national  development.  Its  aim  is  the  reconstitution  of 
the  kingdom  of  Poland  under  the  suzerainty  of  Russia. 

It  is  still  too  early  to  discuss  the  details  of  this  ix)litical  project, 
which  would  confer  upon  the  united  provinces  all  the  benefits  of 
Home  Rule.  The  new  kingdom  would  thereby  acquire  the 
advantages  of  internal  self-government  to  the  extent  of  estab¬ 
lishing  her  own  local  tribunals,  placed  under  the  supreme 
authority  of  Imperial  Courts  of  Appeal,  her  own  system  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  the  collection  and  administration  of  her  own  local 
finances.  But  she  would  presumably  have  to  rely  for  her  defence 
against  aggression  from  without  upon  the  armies  of  the  suzerain 
Pow^er,  who  would  also  control  her  imperial  finances  and  her 
relations,  diplomatic  and  commercial,  with  foreign  countries. 

Some  friends  of  Poland,  in  England  and  in  France,  would  like 
to  see  her  endowed  with  an  autonomy  which  would  bring  her  mto 
the  same  relation  with  Russia  as  the  Dominions  of  South  Africa 
and  Canada  are  with  Great  Britain.  But  these  liberal-minded 
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enthusiasts  appear  to  forget  that  while  thousands  of  miles  of  sea 
geparate  the  Dominions  from  the  Mother  Country,  Poland  lies 
nearer  to  the  bosom  of  Russia  than  even  Ireland  does  to  England. 
Poland,  with  full  liberty  to  contract  alliances  abroad,  to  raise  and 
equip  an  army,  could  strike  a  blow  at  the  heart  of  Russia  before 
the  latter  had  time  to  defend  herself.  Herein  lies  precisely  the 
difference  between  an  independent  and  a  protected  Poland. 
Russia  has,  I  believe,  no  intention  of  granting  such  a  degree  of 
irresponsible  freedom  to  any  of  her  subjects,  nor  should  we  urge 
her  to  do  so.  A  wise  and  sufficient  measure  of  Home  Rule,  with 
a  place  for  her  representatives  in  the  Imperial  Councils  of  the 
Empire,  should  be  the  cure  for  the  age-long  ills  of  the  Polish 
race.  To  give  them  less  would  be  unjust ;  to  give  them  more 
would  be  folly. 

It  is  evident  that  the  success  of  such  an  experiment  largely 
depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  new'  privileges  are 
accorded.  It  is  not  enough  for  the  Tsar  to  sign  a  ukase  granting 
autonomy  to  the  three  Polands  united  under  the  Russian  flag. 
The  laws  in  which  the  changed  conditions  are  embodied  have  to 
be  drawn  up  in  a  spirit  of  liberality,  and  applied  in  a  spirit  of 
equity.  In  view  of  the  attitude  adopted  by  the  bulk  of  Russian 
officials  towards  the  Polish  subjects  they  were  appointed  to  govern, 
some  misgivings,  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  Tsar’s  generosity 
will  be  translated  in  practice,  are  inevitable.  Educated  Poles  are 
pursued  by  the  dread  that  the  promised  concessions  may  be 
whittled  away  by  a  bureaucracy  hostile  to  their  ambitions,  and 
permeated  with  German  influence.  Some  danger  of  such  a  deplor¬ 
able  result  obviously  exists,  though  it  is  certain  that  Russia  will 
emerge  from  the  fiery  ordeal  of  war  as  much  changed  as  Poland 
will  ever  be.  The  day  of  the  pro-German  bureaucracy  is  already 
waning.  It  is  not  likely  to  survive  the  advent  of  the  liberal  middle- 
class  to  power.  Already  the  character  of  the  Duma  and  of  the 
Zemstvos  have  changed  to  suit  changed  conditions,  and  signs  are 
not  wanting  which  indicate  that  these  alterations  in  the  psychology 
of  the  governing  classes  are  not  merely  transient  phenomena  called 
into  existence  by  the  w'ar,  but  permanent  modifications  in  the 
structure  of  Russian  society,  analogous  to  those  which  took  place 
in  France  after  the  Revolution,  and  which  distinguished  the 
Victorian  era  in  England.  If  this  is  so,  the  substance,  and  not 
merely  the  shadow  of  liberty,  will  be  brought  at  last  within  the 
grasp  of  the  persecuted  Poles.  Even  should  it  fall  short  of  their 
aspirations,  I  am  convinced  that  this  mitigated  autonomy  would 
be  gladly  accepted  by  the  better  and  most  responsible  section 
of  the  nation.  In  lending  their  loyal  co-operation  to  the  evolution 
of  such  a  project,  they  can  most  effectively  assist  their  beloved 
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land  to  repair  the  ravages  of  flame  and  sword,  and  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  an  era  of  prosperity  such  as  Poland  has  not  known 
for  centuries. 

It  is  essential,  not  only  for  Eastern,  but  also  for  Western 
Europe,  that  the  small  nationalities  who  have  suffered  so  acutely 
from  the  depredations  of  our  enemies,  should  be  protected  against 
the  future  machinations  of  the  Central  Empires,  Those  countries 
which  the  invaders  have  overrun,  and  which  an  Allied  victory  will 
force  them  to  relinquish,  Germany  will  certainly  make  an  effort 
to  regain,  as  markets  for  her  revived  industrial  activity.  She  will 
spare  no  pains  and  no  expense  to  seduce  them  from  their  loyalty 
to  the  Allies,  and  as  the  years  obliterate  the  memory  of  their 
martyrdom,  some  measure  of  success  might  reward  her  perfidy. 
It  is  therefore  the  clear  duty  of  the  Allies  to  adopt  a  policy  which 
will  prevent  the  feeble  folk  of  Europe  from  again  falling  prey  to 
Teutonic  blandishments.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  hope  to  secure 
both  for  them  and  for  ourselves  a  peace  that  will  endure,  without 
which  neither  the  Great  Powers  nor  the  smaller  countries  can 
hope  for  the  prolonged  period  of  harmonious  development  which 
will  compensate  us  all  for  the  appalling  sacrifice  of  life  and 
treasure  we  are  now  making,  and  which,  if  we  are  only  wise 
enough  to  temper  generosity  with  justice,  may  blossom,  like  the 
basil  plant  of  Isabella,  out  of  death. 

J.  COUDURIER  DR  ChASSAIONE. 


THE  MUSIC-HALL,  PAST  AND  FUTURE. 


It  may  seem  to  the  thoughtless  reader — if  such  a  person  should 
by  any  chance  exist — that  this  is  no  time  to  talk  about  music- 
halls.  As  well  say  that  it  is  no  time  to  talk  about  Parliament, 
the  Universities,  or  the  Church.  Under  its  various  aliases,  the 
music-hall  is  certainly  not  the  least  among  the  forces  that  shape 
and  colour  the  mind  of  the  nation.  Every  night  and  almost 
every  Afternoon  tens  of  thousands  of  men  and  women,  boys  and 
girls,  flock  to  the  “Empires”  and  “Palaces”  which  have  arisen 
in  every  centre  of  population  above  the  grade  of  a  village.  That 
they  are  deeply  influenced,  morally  and  sesthetically,  by  the 
entertainments  presented  to  them,  is  scarcely  to  be  disputed. 
Even  if  we  minimise  the  influence,  and  declare  it  to  be  super¬ 
ficial  and  negligible,  w’e  do  not  thereby  dispose  of  the  music- 
hall  problem ;  for  we  are  merely  asserting  that  a  vast 
machinery,  which  might  be  applied  to  good  and  wholesome  ends, 
exists  to  no  purpose,  and  involves  an  incalculable  waste  of  time 
and  money.  For  good  or  evil,  in  short,  the  music-hall  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  national  life ;  and  the  future  of  the 
nation  must  be  affected  in  no  small  measure  by  the  use  we  make 
of  its  potentialities.  There  is  perennial  wisdom  in  the  paradox  : 
“Let  me  make  the  songs  of  a  nation,  and  who  will  may  make 
the  laws.”  How  many  thousands  of  British  soldiers  have  gone 
to  their  death  in  Flanders  and  Gallipoli  with  a  music-hall  song 
on  their  lips  and  in  their  ears !  It  was  by  sheer  good  luck  that 
the  song  of  the  day  chanced  to  be  a  rather  charming  one.  A  few 
years  ago  it  might  have  been,  ”  Come  where  the  booze  is 
cheaper,”  or  “  Ta-rara-boom-de-ay.” 

A  curious  and  valuable  book  appears  in  good  time  to  set  us 
thinking  about  the  future  of  the  music-hall.  It  is  true  that  Mr. 
H.  G.  Hibbert,  in  his  Fifty  Years  of  a  Londoner's  Life,  is  con¬ 
cerned  exclusively  with  the  past  of  the  institution  which  he  has 
seen  evolving  “from  pot-house  to  palace.”  There  is  nothing  of 
the  prophet  or  the  reformer  in  Mr.  Hibbert.  But  the  story  he 
tells,  with  its  constant  and  rapid  changes,  reminds  us  that  the 
music-hall,  even  more  than  the  theatre,  is  every  moment  in  the 
making,  so  that  it  is  eminently  worth  while  to  consider  whether 
its  plastic  possibilities  cannot  be  moulded  to  good  and  useful 
ends. 

What  Mr.  Hibbert  unsystematically  but  all  the  more  enter¬ 
tainingly  records  may  be  briefly  defined  as  a  process  first  of 
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differentiation  and  then  of  reabsorption.  Until  fifty  or  sixty 
years  ago,  the  “variety-show”  and  the  theatre  remained 
undifferentiated.  From  the  time  of  Elizabeth  onward,  the 
element  of  “  variety  ’  ’  had  constantly  struggled  for  a  footing  on 
the  regular  stage,  along  with,  and  sometimes  to  the  exclusion 
of,  coherent  drama.  The  clown  of  Shakespeare’s  time,  against 
whose  impertinences  he  protests  in  “  Hamlet,”  was  the  music- 
hall  star  of  to-day.  In  Kemp  and  Tarlton  we  recognise  all  the 
characteristics  of  Dan  Leno  and  George  Robey.  The  “jig”— a 
variety  ‘  ‘  turn  ’  ’ — was  an  established  institution  even  at  the  best 
playhouses.  Separate  buildings  were,  indeed,  provided  for  bear- 
baiting  and  other  “  sports  ”  of  the  arena;  but  no  one  thought  of 
setting  apart  special  stages  for  dancing,  clowning  and  comic 
singing.  Thus  variety  and  drama  continued  for  centuries  to 
elbow  each  other  on  the  same  boards.  In  every  period  of  theatri¬ 
cal  history  we  read  of  comedians  who  would  evidently  have 
been  music-hall  “  artistes  ”  if  tlie  music-hall  had  been  invented. 
Such,  for  instance,  was  Joe  Haines,  who  spoke  an  epilogue 
seated  on  an  ass ;  such  was  Samuel  Foote ;  such,  we  may  sus¬ 
pect,  was  Lamb’s  friend,  Liston ;  such  was  Paul  Bedford ;  such, 
in  fact,  was  almost  the  whole  tribe  of  “low  comedians,”  as 
distinct  from  comic  character-actors.  Pantomime,  from  its 
eighteenth-century  beginnings  onwards,  was  a  variety  entertain¬ 
ment  constantly  encroaching  upon  the  regular  stage.  Not  only 
“the  legitimate,”  but  every  form  of  coherent  drama  had  always 
to  stand  on  its  defence  against  open  or  insidious  inroads  of  comic 
or  musical  virtuosity,  which  required  no  dramatic  context,  and 
could  scarcely  be  fitted  into  any  dramatic  framework.  Even 
conjurers,  acrobats  and  performing  animals  were  with  difficulty 
kept  at  arm’s  length.  Semi-histrionic  cleverness  of  every  kind 
had  always  appealed  strongly  to  the  populace ;  and  scrap-shows 
possessed  certain  manifest  advantages  over  performances  which 
subjected  the  attention  of  an  audience  to  a  long-continued,  even 
though  it  might  be  a  pleasurable,  strain.  The  theatre  had  to 
fight  against,  or  compromise  with,  forms  of  talent  and  attraction 
as  old  as  the  mimes  of  antiquity  and  the  jongleurs  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

What  led  to  the  differentiation  which  Mr.  Hibbert  records— to 
the  formal  recognition  of  the  music-hall  as  an  independent  com¬ 
petitor  of  the  playhouse?  I  do  not  know  that  anyone  has 
collected  evidence  on  the  point.  It  may  fairly  be  conjectured, 
however,  that  the  chief  factor  in  the  case  was  the  great  ificrease 
of  population  and  wealth,  which  enabled  the  entertainment- 
loving  public  to  split  into  two  sections,  each  capable  of  support¬ 
ing  the  resorts  which  ministered  to  its  special  tastes.  Those 
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who  cared  mainly  for  coherent  action,  tragic,  comic  or  melo¬ 
dramatic,  submitted  to  the  constraints  of  the  theatre.  Those, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  could  not  be  really  happy  save  in  an 
atmosphere  of  liquor  and  tobacco,  flocked  to  the  “  free-and- 
easies”  which  were  the  immediate  predecessors  of  the  music- 
hall.  Like  Old  King  Cole,  they  ‘  ‘  called  for  their  pipe,  and 
called  for  their  glass,  and  called  for  their  fiddlers  three.”  ■ 

Many  more  or  less  reputable  forms  of  entertainment  were 
merged  in  the  patchwork  of  the  music-hall — song-and-supper 
rooms  of  the  better  sort,  like  Evans’s,  night-haunts  of  the 
“Judge  and  Jury”  type,  nigger-minstrel  companies,  and  sur¬ 
vivals  from  the  open-air  pleasure-resorts  like  Vauxhall  and 
Cremorne.  Everywhere,  as  Mr.  Hibbert  shows  again  and  again, 
the  music-hall  was  rooted  in  the  tavern.  In  the  earlier  specimens 
of  the  type,  you  did  not  pay  for  admission,  but  took  checks  at 
the  door  entitling  you  to  the  minimum  quantity  of  refreshment 
which  was  held  to  make  your  presence  remunerative.  One  of 
the  most  successful  variety  managers,  not  long  since  dead, 
"developed  from  a  waiter  into  a  sporting  publican,”  and  when 
he  opened  his  first  music-hall  ‘ '  probably  attached  more 
importance  to  the  betting  list  displayed  in  the  bar  ”  than  to  the 
entertainment  on  the  stage.  The  Canterbury  developed  from 
the  Canterbury  Arms,  the  Oxford  from  the  Boar  and  Castle, 
Weston’s  Royal  Music-Hall  from  the  Seven  Tankards  and 
Punch  Bowl — and  so  on,  down  the  whole  list.  Everywhere  the 
air  reeks  of  alcohol.  Champagne  flowed  river-like  at  Weston’s. 
The  earliest  proprietor  loved  to  hear  it  ordered  by  the  case  !  From 
the  stage  George  Leybourne  sang  : — 

“Champagne  Charley  is  my  name  I 
Champagne  Charley  is  my  name  I 
Good  for  any  game  at  night,  my  boys  I 
Who’ll  come  join  me  in  a  spree  I  ” 

Another  song,  of  a  somewhat  later  period,  which  ”  Jolly  John 
Nash.”  sang  before  the  Prince  of  Wales  (King  Edward  VII.)  at 
a  supper  at  Lord  Carrington’s,  rejoiced  in  the  refrain  : — 

“Hey  I  hi  I  here,  stop!  Waiter,  waiter  I  Fizzl  Popl 
I’m  Racketty  Jack,  no  money  I  lack. 

And  I’m  the  boy  for  a  spree.” 

Nor  was  this  passion  for  alcohol  by  any  means  platonic.  The 
singers — too  many  of  them — lived  up  to  the  principles  they  so 
melodiously  propounded.  Mr.  Hibbert’s  pages  are  strewn  with 
wrecks,  like  a  reef  after  a  tornado.  One  great  pioneer  of  the 
music-hall  ”  took  liberties  with  his  constitution  and  died 
young.”  Another,  towards  the  end  of  his  career,  is  found,  at  a 
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time  when  he  ought  to  have  been  on  the  stage,  “in  a  sordid 
room,  huddled  up  in  an  arm-chair,  half  comatose.  ...  But 
when  the  band  played  his  opening  music,  he  sprang  to  his  feet, 
a  new  man,  full  of  life  and  charm.”  Two  of  Mr.  Hibbert’s 
heroes,  one  well-nigh  forgotten,  the  other  of  recent  renown,  died 
insane.  A  mention  of  the  revived  popularity  of  quick-change  or 
“Protehn”  entertainers,  leads  Mr.  Hibbert  to  remark:— 

“  Men  with  memories  asked  :  ‘  What  has  become  of  Frederick  Maccabe? ' 
and  the  answer  proved  to  be  that  he  was  dying  in  Liverpool  Workhouse, 
from  which  he  was  rescued.  The  facility  with  which  not  less  than  a  dozen 
men  whose  names  are  cut  deep  into  the  record  of  popular  entertainment 
during  the  Victorian  era  found  this  refuge  is  remarkable.” 

A  pathetic  page  in  Mr.  Hibbert’s  book  is  that  which  records 
the  decline  of  one  of  the  first  and  cleverest  of  ‘  ‘  serio-comic 
artistes  ”  :  a  woman  who  ”  had  made  the  world  laugh  and  some¬ 
times  weep,  had  earned  thousands  and  not  deliberately 
squandered  them.”  But  a  few  pages  further  on  the  chronicler 
tells  of  a  Sunday  revel  at  this  lady’s  suburban  retreat—"  One  of 
the  most  wonderful  gatherings  ever  seen  in  music-hall  land.’’ 

”  The  arrivals  began  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  everyone  was 
greeted  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  with  a  freshly-opened  pint  of  champagne. 
There  was  a  luncheon;  there  was  afternoon  tea  in  the  grounds;  there  was 
a  dinner  with  many  speeches;  and  there  were  early  morning  travellers  to 
London  by  the  workmen’s  train.” 

Another  luminary  of  the  music-hall  firmament — an  agent, 
however,  not  a  performer — had  at  one  time  a  business  worth  not 
less  than  ten  thousand  a  year. 

“  Princely  entertaining  was  a  part  of  his  business  system.  Two  items  only 
of  this  outlay  were  a  luncheon-table  at  Simpson’s  and  a  dinner-table  at 
Romano’s  habitually  reserved,  always  filled  to  their  capacity,  and  entered  to 
the  large  account  of  the  enterprising  impresario.  .  .  .  He  died  insolvent, 
though  the  kindly  ministration  of  relatives  kept  him  in  luxury,  through  the 
agonies  of  cancer,  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life.” 

It  is  recorded  of  this  magnate  that  while  his  taste  in  cigars 
was  "  that  of  a  super-connoisseur,”  he  "  never  drank,  save  in 
extreme  moderation.”  In  that  respect  he  must  indeed  have 
stood  out  boldly  from  his  environment. 

Extenuating  much,  and  setting  down  naught  in  malice,  Mr. 
Hibbert  yet  gives  us  an  impression  of  the  late-Victorian  music- 
hall  world  as  a  sort  of  rout  of  Comus — with  the  part  of  the  Lady 
omitted. 

But  this,  to  be  sure,  is  a  Philistine  criticism  of  Bohemia.  It 
is  easy  for  humdrum  burgesses  who  have  no  relish  either  for 
champagne  at  10  a.m.,  or  for  gin-and-water  at  midnight,  to  hold 
up  their  hands  in  horror  over  this  tale  of  people  who  earned  their 


hundred,  two  hundred,  three  hundred  a  week,  only  to  end  in  the 
workhouse  or  the  asylum.  They  may  have  been  the  martyrs  of 
the  artistic  temperament.  If  their  failings  enriched  our  lyric 
literature  with  a  “  Liederschatz  ”  of  lovely  and  immortal 
things,  even  of  an  Anacreontic  and  Bacchanalian  type,  the  pity 
which  they  certainly  claim  ought  no  less  certainly  to  be  mingled 
with  gratitude. 

But  is  this  so?  Has  the  music-hall,  in  its  fifty-odd  years  of 
high-pressure  activity,  produced  either  a  culture-poetry  or  a 
folk-poetry  in  any  w^ay  commensurate  either  with  the  effort 
centred  upon  it  or  with  the  ruin  it  has  wrought? 

The  answer,  though  almost  incredible,  must  be  unqualified 
and  emphatic ;  the  music-hall  has  produced  not  one  single  lyric 
which  has  any  chance  of  living  in  the  national  memory,  except 
perhaps,  as  a  monument  of  vulgarity  and  inanity.  I  speak,  of 
course,  of  the  wnrds  :  the  fate  of  tunes  it  is  impossible  to 
prophesy;  but  I  can  remember  none  w'hich  seems  to  me  to  take 
even  respectable  rank  as  a  melodic  invention.  That  question, 
however,  may  be  left  tq  experts — and  to  time.  What  is  certain 
is  that  the  whole  music-hall  movement  has  produced  not  one — 
literally  not  one — piece  of  verse  that  can  rank  as  poetry  of  the 
humblest  type,  or  even  as  a  really  clever  bit  of  comic  rhyming. 
If  it  had  given  us  a  Burns  or  a  Beranger,  it  would  in  so  far  have 
justified  its  existence ;  but  it  has  not  even  given  us  a  Charles 
Dibdin  or  a  Haynes  Bayly.  The  law  of  averages  forbids  us  to 
suppose  that  there  was  no  scintilla  of  talent  among  the  hundreds 
of  writers  that  must  have  supplied  the  thousands  of  songs  pro- 
duced  in  these  fifty  years ;  but  w’hatever  talent  there  may  have 
j  been,  the  poison  gases  of  the  music-hall  successfully  asphyxiated 
'  it.  If  we  include  negro  minstrelsy  among  the  branches  of  music- 
I  hall  activity,  we  may  perhaps  find  a  few  sentimental  ditties  that 
!  are  likely  to  survive ;  but  negro  minstrelsy,  though  ultimately 

■  affiliated  to  the  music-hall,  in  no  sense  grew  out  of  it.  I  fancy, 

j  too,  that  almost  all  the  negro  songs  of  any  merit  were  of 

E  genuinely  American,  if  not  Afro-American,  origin. 

‘I  To  revive  our  memory  of  this  wholly  immemorable  literature, 
let  U8  glance  down  the  list  of  songs  in  Mr.  Hibbert’s  index.  I 
d  omit  many  titles,  but  none  that  seems  to  promise  work  of  a 
I  higher  order  : — 

i  j  “Act  on  the  square,  girls,  act  on  the  square”;  “Captain  Cuff";  "Captain 
if  Jinks  of  the  Horse  Marines”;  “Champagne  Charley”;  “The  Chickaleary 

j  Bloke”;  “Clicquot”;  “ Come  where  the  booze  is  cheaper ” ;  “ Cool  Burgundy 

Ben";  “Get  your  hair  cut”;  “ Hi-tiddly-hi-ti-ti ” ;  “ Hit  him  on  the  boko ” ; 
[  "If  you  want  to  know  the  time,  ask  a  pleeceman”;  “Kemo  Kimo”;  “La- 

’!  di-da";  “Let  ’em  all  come”;  “Milk  for  the  twins”;  “Mind  you  inform 

L  your  father”;  “ Moet  and  Chandon ” ;  “Not  for  Joe”;  “ The  Perfect  Cure " ; 
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“ Polly wollyamo ;  “Racketty  Jack”;  "Rollicking  Rams";  “Slap  Bang 
here  we  are  again";  "Sparkling  Moselle”;  " Ta-rara-boom-de-ay  " ;  "There’s 
’air";  "They’re  all  very  fine  and  large”;  “ Tooral-laddy ”;  "Two  lovely 
black  eyes";  “Up  in  a  balloon  ’’;  “We  don’t  want  to  fight”;  "Wot  cheer 
’Ria." 

Was  there  ever  such  an  array  of  rampant  imbecility?  I  add 
at  random  a  few  titles  which  Mr.  Hibbert  does  not  happen  to 
mention  :  '  ‘  Ka-foozle-um,’  ’  ‘  ‘  Tommy  make  room  for  your 

uncle,”  ”  Get  yer  ’air  cut,”  ”  The  man  that  broke  the  bank  at 
Monte  Carlo,”  “Golden  Kippers,”  “Hallo,  hallo,  hallo!  a 
different  girl  again,”  “Knocked  ’em  in  the  Old  Kent  Eoad.” 

Of  the  scraps  of  verse  which  adorn  Mr.  Hibhert’s  pages,  I 
choose  the  following,  not  as  the  worst,  but  as  the  best— there  is 
a  certain  lilt  about  it  : — 

"Cerulea  was  beautiful, 

Cerulea  was  fair, 

She  lived  with  her  gran'ma 
In  Gooseberry  Square. 

She  was  once  my  unkydoodleum. 

But  now,  alas,  she 
Plays  kissy-kissy  with  an  officer 
In  the  artiller-ee.” 

“  A  bright  page  in  music-hall  history,”  says  Mr.  Hibbert,  “is 
that  filled  by  Harry  Clifton”  with  his  “cheery  motto  songs.” 
It  is  true  that  the  “motto  song,”  such  as  “  Wait  for  the  turn 
of  the  tide,”  “Paddle  your  own  canoe,”  “Wait  till  the  clouds 
roll  by,”  and  so  forth,  stands  out  like  an  oasis  of  sanity  in  the 
desert  of  semi-lunatic  trash.  But  it  is  so  heavily  commonplace, 
so  insipid  and  twaddly,  that  one  almost  prefers  the  artless  sin¬ 
cerity  of  “  Come  where  the  booze  is  cheaper.” 

The  odd  thing  is  that  the  music-hall  seems  to  have  killed  a 
genuine  vein  of  lyric  faculty  in  the  English  people.  Without 
going  back  to  the  recently-recovered  folk-songs  which  include  so 
many  gems,  we  are  all  familiar  with  some  charming  things 
among  the  popular  ditties  of  the  past  couple  of  centuries.  I  am 
not  learned  in  the  history  of  English  songs,  but  I  take  it  that 
neither  the  poets  nor  the  composers  of  such  pieces  as  “  The  Vicar 
of  Bray,”  “The  Bailiff’s  Daughter  of  Islington,”  “Sally  in 
our  Alley,”  and  “The  Lass  of  Eichmond  Hill”  are  known  to 
fame.  These  delightful  songs  are  spontaneous  products  of  popu¬ 
lar,  as  opposed  to  professedly  literary,  talent.  But  where  shall 
we  look  for  their  counterparts  in  the  rank  output  of  the  music- 
hall?  Shall  we  go  to  Mr.  Chevalier  with  his  “  Old  Dutch,”  or 
Mr.  Harry  Lauder  with  his  “I  luv  a  lassie?”  These  are  cer¬ 
tainly  among  the  better  productions  of  the  music-hall ;  but  who 
can  compare  their  insistent  barrel-organ  rhythms  with  the  dainty 
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grace  of  the  older  ditties?  Perhaps  “Tipperary”  comes  as  near 
them  as  any  other. 

There  was  a  craze  in  the  ’nineties,  among  a  certain  msthetic 
set,  for  exalting  the  music-hall  at  the  expense  of  the  theatre.  It 
was  too  shallow  and  factitious  to  impose  on  a  man  of  Mr. 
Hibbert’s  shrewdness.  He  mentions  it  as  “  an  invasion  of  the 
music-hall  hy  young  poets,  who  wrote  of  it  in  foolish  rhapsody.” 
They  discovered  genius  in  red-nosed  buffoons  whose  art  con¬ 
sisted  in  sheer  effrontery,  and  in  wearing  threadbare  clothes  five 
sizes  too  large  for  them ,  with  a  ‘  ‘  dicky  ’  ’  warping  round  at 
appropriate  intervals,  to  reveal  a  red-flannel  chest-protector 
beneath  it.  Nothing  is  so  incomprehensible  to  the  outside 
observer  as  this  cult  of  squalid  ugliness,  which  culminated  in 
the  "female  impersonator,”  making  loathsome  fun  of  the  hard¬ 
working  housewives  of  the  slums.  “It  is  significant,”  says 
Mr.  Hibbert  "  that  no  factor  of  the  music-hall  programme  has 
maintained  his  price  so  steadily  as  the  ‘red-nosed  comedian.’  ” 
Significant,  indeed ! 

Yet,  after  all,  the  salient  fact  of  the  past  ten  years,  in  the 
domain  of  popular  entertainments,  has  been  the  marked  im¬ 
provement  in  the  music-halls.  One  may  almost  say  that  the  old 
music-hall  has  vanished,  and  been  replaced  by  the  “theatre  of 
varieties.”  To  trace  the  course,  or  analyse  the  causes,  of  the 
improvement  is  beyond  my  scope.  Something  is  due,  no  doubt, 
to  the  relaxation  of  the  ridiculous  old  rule  forbidding  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  anything  like  a  play  with  a  coherent  story.  The 
"sketch,”  unpretending  as  it  generally  is,  has  at  any  rate  possi¬ 
bilities  above  those  of  the  gibberish  song.  The  “revue,”  too,  is 
a  form — a  formless  form,  so  to  speak — into  which  it  is  possible 
to  infuse  some  talent,  and  into  which  talent  has  here  and  there 
been  infused.  Nothing  but  good  is  likely  to  result  from  the 
gradual  obliteration  of  the  old  boundary  line  between  the  music- 
hall  and  the  theatre.  It  was  always  an  inept  policy  to  debar  the 
music-hall  by  law  or  edict  from  giving  the  best  form  of  entertain¬ 
ment  that  its  public  could  be  got  to  accept,  and  to  decree  that 
people  who  wanted  to  smoke  must  on  no  account  see  anything 
of  a  dramatic  nature.  As  the  sketch  merges  into  the  play,  so  the 
"revue”  shades  off  into  the  musical  farce;  and  in  that,  though 
generally  very  poor  stuff,  there  are  elements  of  lyric  form  and 
musical  grace  that  were  absent  from  the  music-hall  song  of  the 
traditional  and  now  (we  may  hope)  outworn  type.  Though  no 
successor  to  the  Gilbert-and-Sullivan  partnership  has  presented 
itself,  the  standard  of  neat  and  clever  rhyming  which  Gilbert  set 
up  has  not  quite  lost  its  influence,  and  the  wholly  unmetrical 
doggerel  which  used  to  be  common  to  the  operetta  theatres  and 
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to  the  music-hall  is  now  seldom  inflicted  on  us.  This  is  a  small 
mercy,  but  we  may  accept  it  with  thankfulness.  I  think,  too— 
though  such  a  personal  impression  must  be  taken  for  what  it  is 
worth — that  the  popular  tunes  of  to-day  are  distinctly  better 
than  those  of  the  mid- Victorian  age.  Once  or  twice  of  late,  plays 
dealing  with  that  period  have  been  introduced  by  overtures 
woven  out  of  the  popular  airs  of  my  youth ;  and  I  have  been 
struck  by  their  intolerable  thinness  and  vulgarity.  This  is  a 
point,  it  may  be  noted,  on  which  illusion  is  improbable.  Time 
usually  casts  a  glamour  of  sentiment  over  the  trivial  things  of  the 
past,  if  they  are  things  that  can  possibly  be  idealised.  Were  I 
glorifying  the  popular  airs  of  fifty  years  ago  at  the  expense  of 
those  of  to-day,  I  should  make  a  liberal  allowance  for  illusion; 
but  as  I  am  doing  exactly  the  opposite,  I  have  some  confidence 
in  my  judgment. 

We  must,  in  sum,  recognise  a  new  line  of  cleavage  in  the 
entertainment  world.  We  can  no  longer  speak  of  the  theatre 
and  the  music-hall  as  two  distinct  institutions,  but  rather  of  the 
dramatic,  the  non-musical,  theatre,  and  of  “places  where  they 
sing.”  There  is  a  very  clear  line  between  the  Hayniarket  and 
the  St.  James’s  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Gaiety  and  Daly’s 
on  the  other ;  but  between  the  two  latter  houses  and  the  Palace 
and  the  Hippodrome,  the  difference  is  one  of  externals,  not  of 
spirit  and  aim.  It  would  be  well  if  we  could  find  some  form  of 
language  that  should  indicate  the  true  distinction,  so  that  people 
should  no  longer  imagine  that  in  going  to  “To-night’s  the 
Night”  they  are  patronising  the  theatre,  properly  so  called. 

Who  shall  forecast  the  future  of  the  variety  entertainment,  in 
the  widest  sense  nf  the  word?  Though,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
most  abject  idiocies  of  the  old  music-hall  have  died  or  are  dying 
out^  we  must  not  therefore  conclude  that  there  is  any  upward 
movement  along  the  whole  line  of  popular  musical  performances. 
Movement  in  either  direction  is  very  slight.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  that  the  Gaiety  piece  of  to-day  stands  on  a  lower  artistic  and 
intellectual  level  than  the  “three-act  burlesque  drama”  of 
thirty  years  ago;  but,  except  in  extravagance  of  mounting,  it  is 
equally  impossible  to  discern  any  substantial  advance.  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  late  George  Edwardes  was,  on  the  whole, 
deplorable ;  for  he  had  just  enough  managerial  cleverness  to 
make  lavish  expenditure  supply  the  place  of  intelligence,  and 
thus  to  keep  the  musical  play  down  to  the  level  of  his  own  taste 
and  comprehension.  That  the  public  would  have  accepted  with 
avidity  a  higher  form  of  entertainment,  the  history  of  the  Savoy 
under  D’Oyly  Carte  is  sufficient  to  show.  There  is  no  denying, 
however,  that  the  lack  of  any  imperative  public  demand  for 
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intelligence  and  refinement  is  the  most  disquieting  feature  of  the 
situation.  Playgoers  seem  to  have  no  power  of  selection.  They 
will  take  what  is  good  when  they  can  get  it,  hut  they  will  not 
reject  what  is  silly,  vulgar  and  contemptible.  On  the  contrary, 
many  people,  who  in  ordinary  life  are  decent  and  intelligent 
enough,  seem  to  take  a  perverted  pride  in  accepting  with 
apparent  relish  any  sort  of  nauseous  trash  that  is  put  before  them 
in  the  guise  of  entertainment.  Officers  who  have  been  living 
on  the  brink  of  death  for  months  have  nothing  better  to  do 
with  their  scant  time  of  respite  than  to  haunt  amusement-houses 
which  make  it  seem  very  doubtful  whether  England  is  worth 
fighting  for.  A  man  whose  leave  is  expiring  will  take  his  wife 
or  his  betrothed,  on  the  last  evening  they  may  ever  spend 
together,  to  a  piece  of  garish  and  cynical  inanity,  humiliating 
alike  to  our  national  and  to  our  personal  self-respect. 

One  thing  may  be  said  with  absolute  confidence :  in  the 
strenuous  years  that  lie  before  us,  when  our  whole  existence  may 
depend  on  our  making  the  very  most  of  such  moral  and  intellec¬ 
tual  qualities  as  nature  has  bestowed  upon  us,  the  enormous 
wastage  involved  in  our  lower  forms  of  popular  entertainment 
must,  if  unchecked,  lead  to  disastrous  consequences. 

How  is  it  to  be  checked?  Only  by  awakening  in  the  public  a 
reasonable  sense  of  responsibility.  And  how  that  is  to  be  effected 
it  is  very  hard  to  say. 

I  have  sometimes  wondered  whether  it  might  not  be  possible  to 
adopt  in  England  a  modified  form  of  the  machinery  of  selection 
employed  in  America  by  the  Drama  League.  That  is  a  body 
which  undertakes  to  supply  its  members  with  guidance  in  the 
direction  of  intelligent  playgoing.  A  small  committee  draws  up 
a  report  upon  every  production  of  note,  and  circulates  it  to 
thousands  of  subscribers,  both  in  New  York  and  in  other  great 
cities.  These  reports,  however,  are  not  quite  what  we  want  on 
this  side  of  the  water.  They  are  too  insistently  educative.  They 
schedule  the  merits  and  defects  of  a  play  under  a  number  of  fixed 
headings  :  conduct  of  plot,  characterisation,  criticism  of  life,  etc., 
etc.  They  are  addressed  to  a  more  simple-minded  public,  and 
more  earnest  in  the  pursuit  of  culture,  than  ours  is  ever  likely  to 
be.  WTiat  we  want  here  is  not  any  criticism  of  detail,  but  rather 
a  list,  easily  accessible  to  everyone,  of  those  entertainments  which 
decent  and  intelligent  people  regard  as  generally  desirable,  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  those  w’hich  are  indubitably  noxious.  As  things  stand 
at  present,  the  ordinary  man,  w’ho  takes  no  special  interest  in  the 
theatre,  is  wholly  without  guidance  in  the  selection  of  a  theatre 
to  go  to,  and  can  do  nothing  but  follow  the  crowd.  He  probably 
does  not  read  criticisms,  and,  if  he  does,  he  has  probably  forgotten 
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what  has  been  said  about  any  particular  production  long  before, 
on  some  chance  evening  of  leisure,  he  thinks  of  going  to 
see  it.  What  he  requires  is  simply  a  handy  guide  to  reputable 
and  not  too  silly  entertainments.  Why  should  not  an 
association  be  formed  to  issue  such  lists,  whether  in  the  shape  of 
fly-leaves,  or  of  newspaper  advertisements?  Entertainments 
which  the  committee  considered  very  desirable  might  be  starred, 
harmless  entertainments  named  without  a  star,  undesirable  pro¬ 
ductions  passed  over  in  silence.  The  committee  should  on  no 
account  represent  advanced  aestheticism,  puritanism,  or  critical 
party-spirit  of  any  sort,  but  common  intelligence  and  decency  of 
feeling.  It  is  easy  to  foresee  difficulties.  The  “  self-appointed 
censors  ”  would  at  first  be  greeted  with  shouts  of  ridicule  by  that 
section  of  the  Press  and  public  who  actively  prefer  brainless 
vulgarity  to  sense.  There  might  even  be  legal  difficulties  about 
attaching  to  an  undesirable  production  the  stigma  of  silence. 
Again,  in  a  variety  programme,  it  might  be  hard  to  strike  a 
balance  between  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  various  turns,  and 
to  decide  whether  the  entertainment  was,  as  a  whole,  desirable 
or  the  reverse.  The  scheme  would  obviously  demand  the  most 
careful  thought  and  most  tactful  administration,  and  might  after 
all  prove  impracticable.  But  it  is  certain  that  a  great  end  would 
be  achieved  if  some  guidance  could  be  supplied  to  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  entertainment-seekers,  both  in  London  and  in  the 
provinces,  who  flock  to  imbecile  and  deleterious  shows  in  total 
ignorance  of  what  they  are  going  to  see,  and  without  anyone  to 
tell  them  that  the  relaxation  of  moral  and  intellectual  fibre  in¬ 
volved  in  the  encouragement  of  such  entertainments  is  a  serious 
national  evil. 


William  Archer. 
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In  1822,  as  is  well  known,  Hazlitt  was  divorced,  and  in  1823 
he  published  the  Liber  Amoris.^  In  the  next  year  he  married 
again,  but  about  this  event  we  know  very  little.  All  that  is  really 
Imown  is  that  the  lady  was  a  Mrs.  Bridgwater  or  Bridgewater, 
that  she  made  Hazlitt’s  acquaintance  in  a  stage-coach,  and  that 
she  was  his  companion  during  the  journey  through  France  and 
Italy  which  began  on  September  1st,  1824,  and  ended  on  October 
16th,  1825.  Our  authority  for  these  statements  is,  as  regards  the 
first  and  second,  family  tradition,  and  as  regards  the  third,  a 
combination  of  family  tradition  with  internal  evidence.  Family 
tradition  goes  on  to  assert  that  Hazlitt  returned  from  his  j'oumey 
alone :  the  second  Mrs.  Hazlitt  vanishes  into  thin  air,  carrying 
with  her,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  last  shreds  of  her  husband’s 
reputation  as  a  family  man. 

The  principal  authority  in  English  for  the  life  of  Hazlitt  is,  I 
suppose,  Mr.  Birrell’s  monograph  in  the  “English  Men  of 
Letters’’  Series  (1902).  This  is  the  record  of  the  incident  that 
stands  there  : — 


“The  tour  ended  on  October  16th,  1625,  when  Hazlitt  and  his  son,  who 
had  joined  his  father  and  stepmother  somewhere  en  route,  returned  home 
by  way  of  St  Omer  and  Calais.  Mrs.  Hazlitt  did  not  come  home  with  her 
husband,  on  whom  she  never  set  eyes  aprain.  They  parted  peaceably;  but 
when,  after  a  fortnip^ht,  Hazlitt  wrote  to  her  in  Switzerland,  inquiring  when 
he  should  come  over  and  escort  her  back,  she  gave  him  to  understand  she 
was  never  coming  back.  She  went  to  live  in  Scotland,  the  country  to  which 
she  belonged  by  descent,  and  where  she  died  in  September,  1869.  Hazlitt’s 
grandson  thinks  that  his  father,  in  1825  a  manly  outspoken  little  fellow,  who 
took  his  mother’s  part,  had  something  to  do  in  making  up  the  lady’s  mind 
to  proceed  no  further  in  the  business.’’ 2 


That  is  all,  except  for  the  suggestion,  made  in  Mr.  Birrell’s  legal 
capacity,  that  “the  lady  may  have  been  advised  that  her  marriage 
was  bigamous.” 

Now  what  were  the  sources  of  information  open  to  Mr.  Birrell 
when  he  set  the  above  statement  on  record,  fourteen  years  ago,  and 
seventy-seven  after  the  event?  They  were  four  :  (1)  Hazlitt’s  own 

(1)  The  Fcrtniohtly  Review,  February,  1916,  p.  301. 

(2)  Compare  Sir  Leslie  Stephen’s  account  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Bio¬ 
graphy. — “He  wrote  to  his  wife  from  England  a  fortnight  after  his  return  to 
Mk  when  he  should  fetch  her  home.  She  replied  that  they  had  parted  for  ever. 
Hazlitt’s  son  had  been  with  them,  and  seems  to  have  made  some  pointed  remarks 
to  his  stepmother  which  precipitated  this  catastrophe.” 


pages,  (2)  the  writings  on  Hazlitt  by  his  son,  (3)  the  writings  on 
Hazlitt  by  his  grandson,  and  (4)  such  contemporary  evidence  as 
might  present  itself  to  an  independent  investigator  in  the  unlikely 
event  of  its  having  escaped  the  late  Mr,  W.  C.  Hazlitt’s 
researches. 

Let  us  reconstruct  Mr.  Birrell’s  statement  from  the  sources 
which  w’ere  thus  open  to  him.  Hazlitt’s  own  pages,  we  may 
say  at  once,  contain  no  explicit  reference  to  his  second  wife. 
From  a  couple  of  passages  in  the  book  of  their  journey  together 
we  may  form  the  opinion  that  the  lady  was  of  a  fair  complexion 
and  a  good  maker  of  tea — the  latter,  to  Hazlitt,  “an  excellent 
thing  in  housewifery.”  For  the  rest,  she  is  one  half  of  the 
impersonal  “we”  (impersonal,  that  is  to  say,  except  as  regards 
Hazlitt)  who  perform  the  Journey  through  France  and  Italy,  the 
story  of  which  is  narrated  in  the  book  of  that  name.  In  the  rest 
of  Hazlitt’s  writings  she  has  no  existence. 

To  come  to  the  second  source  of  information,  the  writings  of 
Hazlitt’s  son  on  his  father.  These,  of  an  editorial  kind,  were 
several,  but  the  only  one  having  a  bearing  on  our  present  subject 
is  the  “Biographical  Sketch”  prefixed  to  the  Literary  Remains 
of  1836.  In  this  we  find  the  single  statement ; — 


“In  1824  my  father  married  Isabella,  widow  of  Lieut. -Colonel  Bridgwater, 
a  lady  of  some  property,  with  whom  myself  and  he  proceeded  on  a  tour 
through  France  and  Italy.” 


To  come  to  the  third  source  of  information,  the  writings  of 
Hazlitt’s  grandson  on  his  grandfather.  These,  in  1902,  were  four : 
Memoirs  of  William  Hazlitt,  1867  ;  Liber  Amoris  (in  collaboration 
with  Mr.  Richard  le  Gallienne),  privately  printed  in  1894;  Four 
Generations  of  a  Literary  Family,  1897  ;  and  Lamb  and  Hazlitt, 
1900.  The  last  may  be  dismissed  as  having  no  bearing  on  our 
present  subject. 

In  1867,  when  Mr.  W.  C.  Hazlitt  takes  up  the  family  task, 
the  narrative  has  grown  into  the  following  : — 


“My  grandfather  had  met  accidentally  in  a  stage-coach,  in  the  course  of 
his  numerous  excursions,  a  widow  lady  of  the  name  of  Bridgewater  (sic). 
She  had  gone  out,  as  a  girl,  to  a  relation  in  Grenada,  and  was  not  many 
weeks  in  that  place  before  she  attracted  the  notice  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bridgewater.  They  were  married;  but  very  shortly  afterwards  the  Colonel 
died,  and  his  widow  returned  to  Scotland,  her  native  country.  .  .  . 

“This  is  the  most  obscure  period  in  my  grandfather’s  whole  history.  All 
I  know  is  that  Mrs.  Bridgewater  became  Mrs.  Hazlitt;  that  they  were  married 
in  the  first  half  of  1824;  and  that,  his  new  wife  being  a  person  of  some 
property,  Mr.  Hazlitt  proposed  to  go  with  her  on  a  tour  through  France 
and  Italy.  .  .  . 

“  My  father  joined  them  afterwards.  .  .  .  He  was  intrusted  to  the  charge 
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of  Mr.  John  Hunt,  with  whom  he  went  over  to  the  continent,  but  at  what 
precise  time  he  became  one  of  the  party,  or  where,  I  have  no  information. 
He  was  with  them  at  Venice,  however,  and  has  not  yet  forgotten  the  silk 
curtains  which  hung  in  the  rooms  at  Daniell’s  Hotel. 

“.  .  .  Mr.  Hazlitt  and  his  son  returned  home  alone.  Mrs.  Hazlitt  had 
stopped  behind.  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  he  wrote  to  her,  asking  her  when 
he  should  come  to  fetch  her ;  and  the  answer  that  he  got  was  that  she  bad 
proceeded  on  (sic)  to  Switzerland  with  her  sister,  and  that  they  had  parted 
for  ever ! 

“It  appears  that  my  father  was  excessively  hurt  and  indignant  at  the 
whole  affair  from  the  first  outset,  and  considered  that  his  own  mother  had 
been  ill-used — in  which  there  was  a  considerable  share  of  truth,  no  doubt; 
tnd  when  he  joined  his  father  and  stepmother  abroad,  he,  mere  child  as  he 
was,  seems  to  have  been  very  pointed  and  severe  in  his  remarks  upon  the 
matter.  This  probably  gave  Mrs.  Hazlitt  a  foretaste  of  what  she  might  have 
to  expect  on  her  return  to  England,  and  led  to  the  determination  referred  to. 

“At  any  rate,  they  never  met  again.  Their  union  had  been  short  enough. 
It  amounted  scarcely  to  more  than  an  episode.” 

It  is  important  that  we  should  understand  clearly  what  we  have 
here.  We  have  Hazlitt’s  grandson  writing  about  his  father,  his 
grandfather,  and  his  grandfather’s  second  wife.  His  grandfather 
is  long  since  dead,  hut  his  father  is  living,  is  fifty-six,  is  Kegistrar 
in  Bankruptcy,  and  is  evidently  the  source  of  the  “all  ”  Mr. 
W.  C.  Hazlitt  knows.  William  Hazlitt,  junior,  was  bom  on 
September  26th,  1811,  and  was  thus  a  few  weeks  less  than 
thirteen  when  the  Tour  of  1824-5  began,  and  a  few  weeks  more 
than  fourteen  when  it  ended.  In  1867,  he  remembered  that  he 
was  excessively  hurt  and  indignant  at  the  whole  affair  of  his 
father’s  second  marriage,  he  remembered  returning  with  his  father 
alone,  he  remembered  the  silk  curtains  in  the  hotel  at  Venice, 
hut  he  did  not  remember  the  precise  time  at  which  he  joined  his 
father  and  his  stepmother.  Nor,  it  must  be  added,  had  he  been 
able,  or  wished,  to  arrive  at  certainty  during  the  thirty  years  in 
which  he  had  been  the  guardian  of  his  father’s  literary  memory, 
on  the  particular  points  in  this  affair  of  which  he  was  uncertain. 
The  second  Mrs.  Hazlitt  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  alive  in  1867 ; 
but  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  neither  Mr.  William  Hazlitt,  junior, 
nor  Mr.  W.  C.  Hazlitt  w'as  aware  of  this.  The  latter  tells  us, 
in  his  book  of  1897,  that  when  in  1879  an  advertisement  appeared 
for  the  next-of-kin  of  the  late  Colonel  Bridgewater,  the  fact  came 
to  light  that  his  widow  had  died  ten  years  earlier. 

So  far,  so  good.  We  come  now  to  the  second  of  Mr.  W.  C. 
Hazlitt’s  writings  on  his  grandfather,  the  privately-printed  edition 
of  the  Liber  Amoris  in  1894.  In  1867,  Mr.  Hazlitt  had  indicated 
the  existence  of  three  letters  in  the  possession  of  the  family, 
written  by  the  first  Mrs.  Hazlitt,  in  1824,  from  Paris.  In  1894, 
be  printed  these  letters.  What  do  we  learn  from  them? 
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From  the- first  we  learn  that  the  lady  had  been  in  Paris  since 
the  second  week  in  July.  From  the  second,  addressed  to  her  son 
William  Hazlitt,  junior,  at  school  in  Devonshire,  we  learn  that 
she  had  heard  of  her  late  husband’s  projected  tour  abroad,  but  no 
mention  is  made  of  his  re-marriage.  From  the  third,  dated 
September  25th,  also  to  her  son,  we  learn  that  the  lady  is  now 
back  in  London,  and  that  she  has  met  Hazlitt  in  Paris.  “If  you 
wish  to  write  to  your  father,  his  address  is  :  A  Monsieur  Hazlitt, 
Hotel  des  Etrangers,  Hue  Vivienne,  Paris,  and  he  meant  to  remain 
there  about  three  weeks  longer,  and  then  proceed  to  Rome.” 
Delicacy  forbade  the  mention  of  the  second  Mrs.  Hazlitt.  The 
postscript  is  :  “Your  father  talked  of  sending  you  some  money  by 
me,  but  found  himself  rather  short.  He  could  only  spare  me 
2  Napoleons  of  what  he  owed.”  Under  the  terms  of  the  Scottish 
divorce  of  1822,  Hazlitt  had  made  himself  responsible  for  the 
expenses  of  the  clothing,  education,  and  board  of  his  son  by  his 
first  marriage.  It  is  evident  from  those  letters  that,  whatever 
part  of  the  tour  the  boy  took  part  in,  he  was  not  with  his  father 
and  stepmother  from  the  beginning. 

The  first  Mrs.  Hazlitt  being  got  rid  of,  the  stay  in  Paris  proved 
to  be  not  for  three  weeks  but  for  three  months.  This  we  know 
from  Hazlitt’s  book  of  the  journey,  to  w’hich  we  may  now  return. 
The  “  we  ”  of  that  narrative — which  never  by  the  slightest  sugges¬ 
tion  includes  the  presence  of  a  third  person,  but  need  not,  of 
course,  be  held  to  preclude  it — left  Paris  on  January  16th,  1825, 
for  Italy.  Their  arrival  in  Florence  must  be  dated  in  the  early 
spring.  They  had  journeyed  over  the  Mont  Cenis  to  Turin,  and 
from  Turin  by  way  of  Parma  and  Bologna.  From  Florence  they 
went  to  Rome,  where  they  made  a  stay,  and  then  back  to  Florence 
and  Bologna,  and  so  on  to  Venice.  From  Venice  they  passed 
through  Padua,  Verona,  and  Milan,  and  into  Switzerland  by  way 
of  the  Simplon.  Hazlitt’s  narrative  of  the  journey  is  not  rich  in 
dates,  but  we  know  that  they  were  at  Vevey  for  “fifteen  weeks,” 
and  that  they  left  it  on' September  20th.  Fifteen  weeks  from 
September  20th  is  June  14th.  “We  returned  down  the  Rhine 
through  Holland,”  says  Hazlitt.  “We  left  Vevey  on  the  20th  of 
September,  and  arrived  in  England  on  the  16th  of  October.” 

We  have  now  before  us  Hazlitt’s  account,  written  in  1825, 
Hazlitt’s  son’s  account,  written  in  1836,  and  Hazlitt’s  grandson’s 
account,  written  in  1867,  supplemented  by  such  additional  infor¬ 
mation  as  we  have  gained  from  the  first  Mrs.  Hazlitt’s  letters 
made  public  in  1894 — her  son,  William  Hazlitt,  junior,  having 
died  in  the  previous  year.  We  come  to  the  third  of  Mr.  W.  C. 
Hazlitt’s  writings  on  the  subject  of  his  grandfather,  the  Four 
Generations  of  a  Literary  Family,  of  1897. 
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crepancy,  the  usual  method  of  procedure  is  to  try  to  show  that  one 
of  the  witnesses  is  not  speaking  the  truth.  Now  Hazlitt,  in  his 
Journey  through  France  and  Italy,  was  writing  a  work  of  art,  and 
was  by  no  means  bound  to  speak  the  truth.  He  might,  for 
example,  have  conducted  his  tour  the  other  way,  and  have  visited 
Venice  first,  and  Florence  afterwards ;  and  have  chosen,  for  some 
reason  best  known  to  himself,  to  pretend  that  the  journey  was 
made  in  the  way  he  described  it.  But  against  this  hypothesis  there 
is  a  hard  fact,  which  is  that  the  articles  forming  his  book  were 
contributed  periodically  to  a  daily  newspaper,  and  that  the  order 
of  events  in  t;he  newspaper  does  not  differ  from  the  order  of 
events  wdien  the  articles  were  reprinted  in  the  book.  In  these 
circumstances  it  is  certainly  difficult  to  see  how  Hazlitt  could 
have  falsified,  in  its  main  lines,  the  account  of  his  journey  even 
if  he  had  wanted  to  do  so,  and  one  is  not  aware  that  it  has  ever 
been  suggested  that  the  details  of  his  route  are  other  than  those 
of  the  route  actually  taken. 

One’s  next  thought  is  to  have  recourse  to  the  testimony  of 
independent  witnesses.  These  were  Leigh  Hunt  and  Ijandor,  who 
met  the  Hazlitts  at  Florence;  and  John  Hunt,  Leigh’s  brother, 
who  took  the  boy  out  from  England.  The  latter  has  left  nothing 
to  substantiate  his  young  charge’s  statement.  Leigh  Hunt, 
whether  in  his  Autobiography  or  his  Letters,  is  silent  as  to  the 
company  Hazlitt  came  in.  From  Forster’s  Life  of  Landor  we 
learn  that  Hazlitt  gave  Landor  a  humorous  account  of  his  divorce, 
and  that  a  strong  personal  liking  characterised  their  brief  acquaint¬ 
ance  ;  but  the  second  Mrs.  Hazlitt  remains  in  the  background,  and 
of  the  presence  of  Master  Hazlitt  there  is  no  kind  of  suggestion  at 


We  are  now  in  the  same  position,  with  regard  to  sources  of 
information,  as  Mr.  Birrell  when  he  wrote  his  authoritative 
statement  in  1902.  Let  us  refresh  ourselves  with  his  statement. 
It  asserted,  on  the  evidence  we  have  examined  :  (1)  that  Hazlitt’s 
son  joined  his  father  and  stepmother  “somew’here  en  route"] 
(2)  that  he  returned  with  the  former  to  England ;  (3)  that  Mrs. 
Hazlitt  remained  in  Switzerland ;  (4)  that  she  never  set  eyes  on 
her  husband  again ;  (5)  that  they  parted  peaceably ;  (6) 
that  Hazlitt  wrote  to  her  after  a  fortnight  asking  her 
to  come  back ;  (7)  that  she  replied  that  she  was  not  coming 
back ;  (8)  that  she  went  to  live  in  Scotland.  These  may  be  said 
to  be  the  matters  of  fact  in  the  statement ;  w'e  will  leave  out  the 
matters  of  supposition.  Of  these  matters  of  fact,  we  are  able  to 
trace  (1)  to  the  authority  of  Hazlitt’s  son ;  and  (2),  (3),  (4),  (6), 
(7)  to  the  authority  of  Hazlitt’s  grandson,  while  for  (5)  and  (8) 
we  do  not  know  Mr.  Birrell’s  authority.  It  will  be  observed  that 
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Mr.  Birrell  got  out  of  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  Hazlitt’s  letter 
from  Vevey  with  the  silk  curtains  at  Venice,  by  saying  nothing 
about  either  of  them. 

There  was  one  source  of  information,  however,  which  Mr. 
Birrell  apparently  did  not  consult,  or  did  not  draw  any  conclusion 
from  if  he  did  consult  it.  It  comes  under  our  fourth  heading — 
that  of  contemporary  evidence.  In  1876,  the  Correspondence  and 
Table  Talk  of  Haydon  the  painter  was  published  by  his  son. 
We  read,  in  a  letter  to  Miss  Mitford,  under  date  November  10th, 
1825  (that  is,  a  little  less  than  a  month  after  Hazlitt’s  return)  ; — 

“I  have  spent  three  hours  with  Hazlitt  to-day,  and  spent  them  with  great 
delight.  We  talked  of  Michael  Angelo,  of  Raphael,  and — the  greatest  of  all 
is  behind— Leigh  Hunt,  till  we  roared  with  laughter,  and  made  more  noise 
with  our  laughter  than  all  the  coaches,  wagons,  and  carts  in  Piccadilly.  .  .  . 

“Hazlitt  looks  ill;  but  his  jaunt  has  done  him  great  good,  and  his  present 
wife  a  greater.  She  is  a  very  superior  woman,  and  will  make  him  a  decent 
being  in  regard  to  washing  his  face  and  hands  (et  cetera).  He  was  break¬ 
fasting  to-day  as  a  gentleman  should,  and  seemed  to  be  living  ‘  cleanly  ’  as 
a  gentleman  ought.  I  like  Hazlitt,  in  spite  of  all :  everybody  must.” 

Now,  what  does  this  mean?  Does  it  mean  that  Hazlitt  was 
breakfasting  alone  at  his  lodgings  in  Down  Street,  or  that  his  wife 
was  at  the  other  side  of  the  table?  If  she  were  there,  we  should 
have  expected  Haydon  to  tell  Miss  Mitford  so ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  she  were  not  there,  how  did  he  form  his  opinion  that  she 
was  a  very  superior  woman  ?  It  is  conceivable  that  he  may  have 
made  her  acquaintance  before  the  journey  was  started,  but  if  so 
he  did  what  nobody  else  did.  If  his  opinion  as  to  the  sui>eriority 
of  Hazlitt’s  second  wife  was  merely  a  deduction  from  Hazlitt’s 
improved  manner  of  living,  we  should  have  expected  the  sentence 
to  have  been  worded  differently.  The  third  possibility  is  that 
Haydon  gained  his  idea  of  her  from  Hazlitt’s  description ;  but  if 
80,  they  can  hardly  have  parted.  A  balance  of  probability  in  this 
exceedingly  tantalising  piece  of  evidence  seems  to  point  to  Mrs. 
Hazlitt’s  not  having  been  actually  present,  but  to  point  with  more 
than  equal  clearness  to  Haydon ’s  opinion  that  she  was  the  present 
Mrs.  Hazlitt.  There  is  enough  in  it,  at  any  rate,  to  give  pause 
to  the  commonly-accepted  account  of  the  end  of  their  journey. 

And  here  we  take  leave  of  Mr.  Birrell’ s  share  of  responsibility  in 
the  matter.  In  the  year  in  which  Mr.  Birrell’s  monograph  was 
published,  however,  there  was  sold  at  Sotheby’s  a  letter  (No.  549, 
June,  1902),  from  Leigh  Hunt  to  Hazlitt,  which  is  extremely 
important.  It  is  now  in  a  private  collection  in  America,  but  the 
portion  which  concerns  us  is  as  follows  : — 

"Highgate,  June  20. 

“  I  know  but  one  thing  that  would  take  me  to  town  sooner  than  the  pleasure 
of  passing  an  evening  with  your  masculine  discourse  on  one  side  the  table 
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and  ‘  the  calm  of  pleasant  womankind  ’  which  you  have  on  the  other 
Pray  forgive  my  saying  this,  and  let  Mrs.  Hazlitt  forgive  me,  but  I  am 
more  at  ease  with  you  in  your  own  house  than  anywhere  else,  and  have  felt 
so  comfortable  there  both  in  P'lorenee  and  in  Down  Street,  that  I  trust  to 
please  you  by  saying  what  I  do,  and  think  you  should  be  pleased  because 
it  is  true.  Pray  are  you  not  acquainted  with  an  awful  fact  of  the  name  of 
Atherstone?  active,  good-humoured  robust  gentleman  who  writes  poems 
on  earthquakes  and  fills  a  dozen  pages  with  the  shrieks  of  women  and 
children.  I  bethought  me  of  getting  an  eclipse  from  Lamb  and  Coleridge 
to  surprise  him,  but  though  he  knows  Coleridge,  Lamb  might  not  know  him." 

The  Last  Days  of  Herculaneum,  by  Edwin  Atherstone,  a  once- 
remembered  poet,  was  published  in  1821,  but  this  letter  cannot 
belong  to  any  June  20th  earlier  than  182G,  since  Leigh  Hunt 
arrived  in  England  from  Italy  tw'o  days  before  Ha/.litt,  that  is,  on 
October  14th,  1825,  having  been  out  of  the  country  for  almost 
exactly  four  years.  He  went  to  live  at  Highgate.  From  there, 
we  must  believe,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Hazlitt  at  his 
lodgings  in  Down  Street,  Piccadilly,  with  the  certainty  of  finding 
the  second  Mrs.  Hazlitt  on  the  other  side  of  the  table,  as  Haydon 
ix)ssibly  found  her  in  November. 

Beyond  this  point  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  present  article  to 
follow  Hazlitt.  It  is  its  business  rather  to  complete  the  history 
of  a  literary  episode  which  Charles  Lamb  might  have  made  one 
of  his  Popular  Fallacies.  Hazlitt’s  second  marriage  did  not  come 
to  an  end  in  Switzerland.  It  did  not  end  as  most  people  have 
believed  for  half  a  century  that  it  ended.  The  question  is,  did 
it  begin  as  most  people  have  believed  for  half  a  century  that  it 
began?  Have  we  got  to  give  up  the  stage-coach  as  well  as  the 
peaceable  but  decisive  parting  in  Switzerland?.  Perhaps  this 
question  will  never  be  answered.  M.  Jules  Douady,  the  French 
student  of  Hazlitt,  in  his  book  published  in  1907,  repeats  the 
statement  that  Hazlitt  returned  from  Switzerland  alone.  He  is 
extremely  ingenious.  “Hazlitt  paraissait  etre  demeur^  en 
excellentes  relations  avec  sa  compagne  de  voyage  pendant  tout  leur 
st^jour  en  France  et  en  Italie  jusque  vers  le  moment  oil  le  fils  de 
Hazlitt,  maintenant  ag^  de  quatorze  ans,  et  dont  il  avait  provi- 
soirement  confie  la  garde  a  John  Hunt,  etait  venu  les  rejoindre 
a  Venise.”  But  the  question  remains  unanswered,  how  the  boy 
could  have  been  at  school  in  Devonshire  in  June,  1825,  have  not 
been  with  his  father  in  Florence  in  April,  have  not  seen  him  in 
the  interval,  and  yet  have  been  present  at  Venice.  The  late  Mr. 
W.  C.  Hazlitt  in  his  last  words  on  the  subject  leaves  it  still  in 
doubt.  “Hazlitt  arranged  for  him  to  join  him  and  his  second  wife 
at  Paris,”  w'e  read  in  The  Hazlitts  (1911),  “w'hitlier  Mr.  John 
Hunt  took  him.  He  was  one  of  the  party  during  the  remainder  of 
the  time.”  And,  of  the  hotel  at  Venice,  “My  father  always  recol- 
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lected  the  silk  curtains  to  the  windows.”  Those  silk  curtains 
agaiu ! 

To  sum  up  :  In  1836,  twelve  years  after  the  tour,  Hazlitt’s  son 
said  he  “  proceeded  ”  on  it  with  his  father  and  stepmother.  In 
1867,  forty-three  years  after  the  tour,  Hazlitt’s  grandson,  presum¬ 
ably  with  the  approval  of  his  father,  said  that  he  “joined  them 
afterwards — but  at  what  precise  time  he  became  one  of  the  party, 

I  have  no  information.  He  was  with  them  at  Venice,  however, 
and  has  not  yet  forgotten  the  silk  curtains.”  In  1911,  eighty- 
seven  years  after  the  tour,  Hazlitt’s  grandson  says  that  his  father 
was  one  of  the  party  during  the  remainder  of  the  tour  after  Paris. 
Thus,  in  1911,  we  are  where  we  were  in  1836.  We  have  to  believe 
that  Hazlitt’s  son  remembered  the  window  curtains  at  a  place 
where  it  is  extremely  hard  to  see  how  he  could  have  been.  We 
have  to  believe  that  he  was  old  enough  to  be  the  cause  of  his 
father’s  second  wife  not  returning  to  England,  but  that  he  was  not 
old  enough  to  remember  that  his  father’s  second  wife  did  return 
to  England.  That  is  the  position. 

As  regards  one  of  its  statements  at  least,  Mr.  Birrell’s  account 
is  not  likely  to  be  repeated  by  future  writers  on  Hazlitt.  “The 
commonly-accepted,  but  clearly  erroneous,  account,”  said  Mr. 
W.  C.  Hazlitt  in  his  last  book,  “is  that  Hazlitt  and  son  returned 
home,  unaccompanied  by  the  new  wife,  who  had  remained 
behind,  and  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  when  her  husband  might  come 
to  fetch  her,  announced  that  she  had  proceeded  to  Switzerland 
with  her  sister,  and  that  they  were  to  meet  no  more.”  Erroneous 
it  seems  to  be,  but  it  is  the  account  the  late  Mr.  Hazlitt  himself 
put  about  by  means  of  his  book  of  forty-four  years  before.  With¬ 
out  the  Memoirs,  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  there  would  have 
been  no  such  account.  Such  is  the  power  of  authority,  and,  in 
particular,  of  family  authority.  What  the  last  half-century  has 
believed  with  regard  to  Hazlitt’s  second  marriage  has  turned  out 
to  be  erroneous ;  what  the  half-century  before  that  believed  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing.  Is  it  possible  to  reconstruct  the  affair 
as,  we  will  say,  Charles  Lamb  knew  it?  Unfortunately,  neither 
he  nor  any  other  contemporary  has  left  us  much  that  is  of  assist¬ 
ance.  We  will  suppose  that  towards  the  end  of  the  summer  of 
1824  the  news  came  to  them  that  Hazlitt  had  made  a  very  respect¬ 
able  and  sensible  though  rather  mysterious  marriage,  and  was 
off  to  the  Continent.  In  Paris,  as  we  know,  the  first  Mrs. 
Hazlitt  intercepted  the  pair  in  September,  and  insisted  on 
resuming  friendly  relations.  The  effect  of  these  may  quite  well 
have  been  unfortunate.  On  September  25th  Hazlitt’s  son  by 
this  lady  was  at  school  in  Devonshire.  In  June  of  the  following 
I  year  the  boy  was  again  at  school  in  Devonshire.  What  had  been 
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his  part  in  the  meantime?  There  were  the  Christmas  holidays,  in 
which  he  may  quite  well  have  come  out  to  visit  his  father  m 
Paris,  in  the  charge  of  John  Hunt.  Let  us  suppose  him  to  have 
been  primed  for  this  event  by  his  mother,  whom  we  know  to 
have  returned  to  Devonshire  after  leaving  her  husband  in  Paris 
with  the  lady  who  had  been  preferred  to  herself.  If  Master 
Hazlitt,  thus  primed,  made  himself  unpleasant,  which  is  the  more 
likely  supposition  :  that  he  formed  a  member  of  the  party  that 
left  Paris  for  Italy  on  January  IGth,  or  that  he  was  sent  back 
to  Devonshire  to  school?  At  the  end  of  January,  Hazlitt  and  his 
wife  were  at  Turin,  where  they  stayed  two  nights.  “We  were 
fortunate  enough  to  find  a  voiture  going  from  Geneva  to  Florence, 
with  an  English  lady  and  her  niece.  I  bargained  for  the  two 
remaining  places  for  ten  guineas,  and  the  journey  turned  out 
pleasantly,  I  believe,  to  all  parties;  I  am  sure  it  did  so  to  us." 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  room  for  Master  Hazlitt,  aged  thirteen, 
in  that  coach.  Ten  days  later  they  were  in  Florence,  where  the 
meeting  with  Hunt  and  Landor  occurred  which  Hazlitt  reported 
to  his  son  in  his  letter  from  Vevey  in  June.  Thus  Master  Hazlitt 
was  not  of  the  party  from  Florence  in  March  to  Vevey  in  June 
inclusive.  They  remained  at  the  last-named  place  from  the 
middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  September ;  in  the  course  of  which 
period  the  boy’s  school  holidays  would  recur.  May  we  suppose 
that  Hazlitt  (whose  affection  for  his  son,  in  spite  of  any 
hypothetical  unpleasantness,  is  sufficiently  attested  by  his  letter, 
as  well  as  by  the  Advice  to  a  Schoolboy  mentioned  therein)  got  the 
good  John  Hunt  to  bring  the  boy  out  again  ?  It  would  be  contrary 
to  the  intentions  expressed  in  the  letter ;  but  it  may  conceivably 
have  occurred.  Or  the  boy  may  possibly  have  been  brought  no 
further  than  Calais.  “We  returned  by  way  of  St.  Omer  and 

Calais,”  says  Hazlitt.  Mr.  Birrell  says  that  the  “we”  which 
has  formerly  been  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hazlitt,  is  now  Hazlitt  and  son. 
But  Mr.  Birrell’s  account,  says  Mr.  W.  C.  Hazlitt,  is  erroneous. 
If  the  account  is  erroneous,  why  should  it  not  be  wholly  erroneous? 
Why  should  not  the  account  of  the  return  go  the  way  of  the 
window  curtains  at  Venice? 

Thus  we  have  got  to  the  end  of  our  subject,  but  we  have  not 
got  to  the  end  of  our  doubts.  If  Master  Hazlitt  played  the  part  in 
his  father’s  marriage  tour  which  has  been  commonly  attributed 
to  him,  he  can  have  played  it  only  near  the  beginning  and  quite 
at  the  end.  But  it  seems  probable  that  the  part  Master  Hazlitt 
played  in  his  father’s  marriage  tour  has  been  greatly  exaggerated, 
for  some  reason  best  known  to  himself.  It  seems  probable  that 
whatever  effective  part  he  played  in  this  second  marriage  was 
played,  not  during  the  tour  at  all,  but  after  the  tour.  We  have 
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staved  off  the  disappearance  of  the  second  Mrs.  Hazlitt  until 
June,  1826,  and  I  think  it  probable  that  her  actual  disappearance 
must  be  staved  off  still  longer.  On  July  19th,  1827,  there  is  a  vs^ell- 
known  letter  from  Lamb  to  Hazlitt’s  friend  Patmore,  which  says  ; 
“The  letter  I  sent  you  was  one  directed  to  the  care  of  E,  White, 
India  House,  for  Mrs.  Hazlitt.  Which  Mrs.  Hazlitt  I  don’t  yet 
know,  but  A.  has  taken  it  to  France  on  speculation.  Eeally,  it  is 
embarrassing.  There  is  Mrs.  present  H.,  Mrs.  late  H.,  and  Mrs. 
John  H.  [the  wife  of  Hazlitt’s  brother,  the  painter],  and  to  which 
of  the  three  Mrs.  Wiggins’s  it  appertains,  I  don’t  know.  I  wanted 
to  open  it,  but  it’s  transportation.”  The  inference  is,  I  think, 
that  Mrs.  present  H.  was  present,  or  had  until  recently  been.  But 
a  month  later,  on  August  9th,  there  is  another  letter  of  Lamb’s, 
in  which  we  read  :  ”  Hazlitt  is  resident  at  Paris.  .  .  He  has  his 

boy  with  him.”  Now  that  looks  like  rupture.  Between  June, 
1826,  when  Leigh  Hunt  came  to  supper,  and  July,  1827,  when 
his  father  was  resident  in  Paris,  Master  Hazlitt  had  grown  from 
nearly  fifteen  to  nearly  sixteen,  and  that  is  an  age  at  which  one 
am  begin  to  voice  the  wrongs  of  an  injured  mother  to  some 
purpose.  If  the  second  Mrs.  Hazlitt  delivered  an  ultimatum, 
giving  her  husband  his  choice  between  his  boy  and  her  house¬ 
wifery,  he  evidently  chose  the  former.  No  doubt,  if  Scotland  were 
her  native  country,  she  did  go  back  there ;  and  Hazlitt  got  on  with 
the  Life  of  Napoleon  which  he  had  first  meditated  at  Vevey.  Thus 
the  second  Mrs.  Hazlitt  begins  in  a  stage-coach,  and  ends  in  a 
perfectly  harmless  mystery.  Not  every  one  who  has  mated  with 
genius  has  been  so  fortunate. 


P.  P.  Howe. 
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The  cult  of  Little  Euglandism  lies  buried  with  the  follies  of  the 
past ;  its  leaders  are  ostracised,  their  followers  discredited  and 
disowned.  Empire,  which,  at  one  time,  found  but  little  favour 
with  organised  Labour,  has  become  the  watchword  of  Britain’s 
democracy.  To  paraphrase  a  well-known  saying  of  the  late  Sir 
William  Harcourt’s,  “we  are  all  Imperialists  now.” 

And  why?  What  has  happened  to  bring  about  so  drastic  a 
change  in  our  body  politic?  The  reason  is  simple  enough  and 
easily  told.  It  is  written  large  and  bold  on  the  battlefields  of 
Belgium,  France,  Mesopotamia,  and  Gallipoli.  The  call  to  arms, 
if  it  found  us,  as  a  nation,  unprepared  for  war,  found  us,  as  a 
people,  determined  at  all  costs  to  sacrifice  the  last  man  in  defence 
of  our  national  honour  and  the  preservation  of  our  race. 

From  north  and  south,  east  and  west,  men  of  every  creed  and 
every  clime  rallied  to  the  Flag.  Australians  and  New  Zealanders, 
Canadians  and  Indians,  South  Africans  and  Newfoundlanders, 
leaving  home  and  country,  hurried  across  the  seas  to  fight  side  by 
side  with  the  manhood  of  the  Motherland  in  the  common  cause 
of  right  against  might.  Each  and  all  were  inspired  with  the  same 
spirit  of  patriotism,  the  same  noble  resolve,  to  retain  intact  the 
inheritance  that  has  come  down  to  us  from  our  forefathers  and 
to  hand  on  to  posterity,  unsullied  and  unimpaired,  those  glorious 
traditions  of  liberty  and  justice  which  have  made  the  name  of 
Britain  famous  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  civilised 
world. 

With  this  splendid  illustration  of  oneness  ever  facing  us,  I 
shall,  I  know,  be  voicing  the  opinion  held  by  every  man  and  every 
woman  domiciled  within  the  borders  of  the  British  Empire  when 
I  say  there  must  be  no  going  back  to  pre-war  days,  no  return  to 
the  limited  outlook  of  parties,  either  in  the  Homeland  or  in  the 
Dominions.  Just  as,  by  fire  and  sword,  our  sphere  of  vision 
has  been  enlarged,  our  views  of  life  broadened,  so,  after  the  war, 
local  prejudices  and  local  jealousies  must  disappear,  insular  ideas 
be  abandoned,  and  the  component  parts  of  the  Empire  brought 
to  realise  the  true  meaning  of  Imperialism.  In  place  of  many 
policies  there  must  be  one  policy;  and  that  an  Empire  policy. 
Just  as  we  have  fought  together  on  the  field  of  battle,  so,  in  time 
of  peace,  we  must  march  onward  together  for  the  advancement 
and  consolidation  of  our  Imperial  interests.  We  must  preach 
from  the  text,  “What  has  been  is  no  more.”  We  must  not 
only  think  Imperially ;  we  must  act  Imperially.  Downing  Street 
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and  the  Dominions  must  come  together  as  they  have  never  done 
before.  An  entirely  new  order  of  things  must  arise  embracing 
in  every  phase  of  its  orbit  the  true  inwardness  of  unity,  the  fullest 
recognition  of  Empire. 

But  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  the  new  status  we  must  begin 
our  preparations  now.  Once  it  has  been  decided  that  the  nation’s 
fabric  is  to  be  changed,  and  both  the  Cabinet  and  the  country 
have  so  decided,  no  time  must  be  lost  in  making  ready.  I  do 
not  say'  we  should  root  up  the  foundations  and  pull  down  the 
walls  of  one  house  before  we  are  in  possession  of  plans  for  the 
new  structure,  but  I  would  emphasise  and  lay  stress  upon  the 
necessity  of  a  truer  appreciation  of  the  axiom  that,  however  long 
the  war  may  last,  the  approach  of  peace  grows  nearer  day  by 
day.  I  shall  no  doubt  be  told — as,  indeed,  we  have  all  been 
told— that  a  Committee  of  the  Cabinet,  known  as  the  Eecon- 
struction  Committee,  is  sitting.  Agreed ;  but  what  the  country 
desires  information  upon  is  what  problems  are  under  discussion 
and  on  what  lines  reconstruction  is  proceeding.  On  these  matters, 
all-important  as  they  are,  the  Government  are  not  taking  the 
country  into  their  confidence.  Parliament  is  neither  debating 
reconstruction  nor  discussing  after-war  problems.  In  my  opinion 
this  is  a  mistake  and  a  very  great  mistake,  seeing  that  before 
the  Government  can  arrive  at  a  conclusion  satisfactory  to  the 
people  the  Government  must  know  and  understand  the  views 
of  the  people,  and  the  only  way  this  knowledge  can  be  obtained 
is  from  the  people’s  representatives  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

But  if  the  Government  insist  on  keeping  the  nation  in  the 
dark  as  to  their  intentions,  and  decline  to  give  the  private  member 
any  opportunity  of  raising  his  voice  in  connection  with  their 
programme,  that  is  no  reason  why,  outside  the  precincts  of 
Westminster,  one  should  join  in  the  conspiracy  of  silence.  What, 
then,  are  the  more  pressing  matters  that  would  find  a  place  on 
the  agenda  of  the  Imperial  Conference  supposing  that  body  were 
immediately  to  be  called  together? 

As  regards  defence,  both  naval  and  military,  no  very  close 
examination  can  proceed  whilst  hostilities  are  in  progress.  At 
the  same  time,  it  may  not  be  inopportune  to  suggest,  as  far 
as  the  question  of  naval  defence  is  concerned,  that  all  future 
arrangements,  whether  initiated  in  this  country  or  in  the 
Dominions  oversea,  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  party  strife. 
We  cannot  afford  a  repetition  of  what  happened  at  Westminster 
and  at  Ottawa  during  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  out¬ 
break  of  war.  Again,  all  contributions  to  the  Navy,  whether 
in  money  or  in  kind,  should  be  based,  as  far  as  possible,  on  the 
amount  of  risk  covered,  and  included  in  the  premiums  paid  should 
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be  a  fair  share,  in  each  case,  of  the  outlay  incurred  in  the  main- 
tenance  and  upkeep  of  coaling  and  oil  stations.  1  have  no  wish 
at  this  moment  to  raise  the  thorny  question  of  local  navies- 
there  is  much  to  be  said  for  and  against  a  policy  of  this  kind- 
but  I  do  not  think  any  impartial  critic  will  cavil  with  my  con¬ 
clusion  that  no  system  of  oversea  contributions  can  be  really 
deemed  Imperial  unless  it  be  one  in  which  all  parts  of  the  Empire 
participate. 

Concerning  the  twin  question  of  military  defence,  I  must  content 
myself  with  mentioning  two  points.  One  is,  that  statesmen 
especially  representative  of  the  Dominions  and  India  sliould  be 
admitted  to  the  sittings  of  the  Imperial  Defence  Committee,  not 
merely  by  invitation,  but  as  a  right.  The  other  is  that  in  every 
part  of  the  Empire  the  privileges  of  citizenship  must  carry  with 
them  the  obligation  of  military  training,  if  not  of  compulsory- 
service,  subject  only  to  such  restrictions  as  may  be  considered 
necessary  in  the  case  of  coloured  races.  These  are  Imperial 
issues  which  brook  no  delay. 

The  difficulties  that  attend  any  discussion  of  naval  and  military 
matters  at  the  present  moment  do  not,  however,  apply  to  Imperial 
trade.  That  is  a  subject  of  great  urgency  and  one  primarily  for  the 
consideration  of  the  United  Kingdom,  India,  and  the  Dominions. 
At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  entirely  be  divorced  from  the  wider 
and  more  extended  problem  of  international  trade  wliich  formed 
the  subject  of  debate  at  the  recent  Paris  Conference.  The  object 
of  that  Conference  was  twofold — to  give  practical  expression  to 
the  solidarity  of  the  views  and  interests  of  the  Allied  nations, 
and  to  propose  to  them  measures  by  which  that  solidarity  might 
be  realised.  Many  questions,  covering  a  variety  of  matters 
connected  with  national  and  international  interests,  were  raised, 
but  from  the  Imperial  standpoint  perhaps  the  most  important 
recommendations  w'ere  those  having  reference  to  the  provisions 
suggested  by  the  delegates  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Allies 
to  maintain  and  develop  their  economic  position  and  independence 
in  relation  to  enemy  countries.  These  recommendations  have 
a  very  direct  bearing  on  the  problem  of  a  British  Empire  self- 
contained.  And  if  after  the  war  there  is  to  be,  as  Mr.  Eunciman 
tells  us,  “no  essential  article  either  for  the  arts  of  peace  or  for 
the  arts  of  war  upon  which  we  cannot  within  the  Empire  lay 
our  hands,”  it  follows  logically  and  consequentially  that  steps 
must  be  taken,  and  taken  at  once,  to  carry  the  Paris  recommenda¬ 
tions  into  effect. 

With  the  proclamation  of  peace  it  may  be  assumed  that 
Germany  will  endeavour  to  secure  for  herself  and  what  is 
left  of  Austria-Hungary  the  same  economic  position  in  British 
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poesessions  she  held  in  pre-war  days.  Even  now  it  is  an  open 
secret  that  the  Central  Empires  are  pressing  forward  plans  to 
dominate  production  and  the  markets  of  the  world.  These 
attacks,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  the  British  Empire,  must  be  met 
not  by  the  Homeland  and  the  Dominions  working  apart,  but  by 
the  Homeland  and  the  Dominions  w'orking  together.  Presumably 
out  of  consideration  for  the  susceptibilities  of  this  country,  the 
Paris  Conference  refrained  from  expressing  any  positive  opinion 
as  to  the  means  and  methods  to  be  employed  for  putting  their 
proposals  into  force.  It  has  been  left  to  the  Allied  Powders  to 
adopt  such  methods  as  may  seem  to  them  most  suitable  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  commodities,  and  having  regard  to  the 
principles  which  govern  their  economic  policies.  They  may,  for 
instance,  have  recourse  either  to  enterprises  subsidised,  directed, 
or  controlled  by  the  Governments  themselves,  or  to  the  grant 
of  financial  assistance  for  the  encouragement  of  scientific  and 
technical  research  and  the  development  of  national  industries 
and  resources ;  to  Customs  duties  or  prohibitions  of  a  temporary 
or  permanent  character ;  or  to  a  combination  of  these  methods. 
Here,  then,  we  have  a  fruitful  field  for  economic  reform  and  one 
peculiarly  adaptable  to  the  requirements  of  the  present  situation. 

As  far  as  the  Dominions  go,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  have  lacked  advisers  on  matters  pertaining  to  Empire 
reconstruction.  The  Prime  Minister  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia  and  Sir  George  Foster,  the  greatest  authority  on 
Imperial  trade  that  Canada  has  ever  produced,  were  included  in 
the  British  delegation  at  the  Paris  Conference.  In  addition, 
fortune  has  favoured  us  with  a  visit  from  a  number  of  prominent 
statesmen  from  oversea,  any  one  o^  whom  would  regard  it  as 
a  privilege  to  be  called  into  the  councils  of  the  State.  Yet,  so 
far,  no  Parliamentary  movement  has  taken  place  in  the  direction 
of  unification.  It  may  be  that  the  Cabinet  is  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  Sir  Eobert  Borden  before  making  any  pronouncement  of  policy, 
but  whatever  be  the  reason  for  postponement,  the  country  is 
growing  impatient  to  know  what  is  to  be  our  policy  towards  those 
great  economic  problems  which  must  inevitably  arise  as  soon  as 
hostilities  cease.  Are  we  to  continue  imagining  that  no  con¬ 
nection  exists  between  the  safety  of  the  nation  and  its  commercial 
and  industrial  prosperity?  Or  are  we  to  have  a  policy  that  wdll 
make  the  word  “Empire”  mean  something  more  than  it  has 
meant  hitherto — a  policy  that  will  ensure  not  alone  our  naval, 
but  our  industrial  supremacy  ?  ^ 


(1)  Since  the  above  was  in  type  the  Prime  Minister  has  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  consider  the  commercial  and  industrial  policy  to  be  adopted  after  the 
war,  with  special  reference  to  the  conclusions  reached  at  the  Paris  Conference. 
VOL.  C.  N.S.  L 
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Mr.  Hughes  has  warned  us  against  putting  our  trust  in  “men 
who  regard  laisser  faire  and  Free  Trade  as  doctrines  handed 
down  by  the  Deity  which  it  would  be  impious  to  refute.”  For 
advisers  such  as  these  he  frankly  tells  us  that  he,  at  any  rate 
has  no  use.  Neither,  do  I  think,  have  the  people  of  this  country. 
Like  every  true  Briton,  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Commonwealth 
is  of  opinion  that  the  future  trade  policy  of  the  Empire  should 
be  settled  now.  And,  with  a  premonition  and  a  foresight  which 
the  Government  of  this  country  will  do  well  to  imitate,  he  tells 
us  that  if  we  are  to  attack  this  question  effectively  it  must  be 
attacked  systematically  and  scientifically. 

Nor  is  the  question  of  unity  of  less  importance  when  negotiating 
with  our  friends.  “If  you  take  the  Empire  as  a  unit,”  says  Mr. 
Hewins,  “you  can  give  concessions  and  advantages  to  your  friends 
which  yon  cannot  contemplate  if  you  split  up  into  various  separate 
independent  dominions,  each  making  its  owm  treaties.”  Without 
unification  we  can  accomplish  nothing ;  with  unification  we  can 
accomplish  everythng.  We  have,  as  Mr.  Hughes  reminds  us, 
the  means  at  our  disposal,  and  we  can  cement  for  ever  a  Federa¬ 
tion — Empire — call  it  what  you  will — that  will  ensure  the  peace 
of  the  w'orld.  But  we  cannot  afford  to  let  the  grass  grow  under 
our  feet.  Nothing  handicaps  success  more  than  delay.  If  we 
are  to  make  the  best  of  the  opportunity  that  lies  before  us  we 
must  be  up  and  doing.  The  unification  of  the  Empire  is  a  matter 
for  to-day,  not  for  to-morrow.  Why,  then,  do  the  Government 
hesitate  ? 

Let  me  now  pass  on  to  the  question  of  migration.  As  was  the 
case  after  the  Boer  war,  with  the  arrival  of  peace  emigration 
statistics  will  go  up  with  a  bound  and  for  a  series  of  years  the 
outward  flow  will  increase  rather  than  diminish.  Men  who 
have  led  an  outdoor  life  for  two  years  or  more  will  not  readily 
settle  down  again  to  the  desk  and  the  counter  unless  they  have 
ties  in  this  country  which  cannot  be  broken  or  are  given  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  advancement  such  as  before  the  war  were  never 
contemplated.  At  present  there  is  no  machinery  in  this  country 
for  guiding  the  steps  of  emigrants,  and  unless  that  machinery 
is  set  up  before  demobilisation  takes  place  there  is  considerable 
danger  that  the  bone  and  sinew  of  many  of  our  ex-sailors  and 
ex-soldiers  may  be  lost  to  the  Empire.  The  question,  then,  we 
have  to  decide  is  what  steps  are  to  be  taken  to  keep  these  migrants 
within  the  Empire.  In  my  opinion,  a  special  Imperial  Confer¬ 
ence  should  take  place  in  London  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
for  the  purpose  of  formulating  a  scheme  of  emigration  and  immi¬ 
gration,  jointly  controlled  and  jointly  financed  by  the  Home  and 
Dominion  Governments.  In  future  emigration  and  immigration 
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must  be  treated  as  parts  of  one  and  the  same  whole,  and  on  the 
recognition  of  this  principle  depends  both  our  Imperial  progress 
and  our  national  security. 

As  an  agency  for  disseminating  literature  the  Emigrants’ 
Information  Office  is  reliable  and  trustworthy,  but  the  machinery 
of  the  office  is  not  sufficiently  up-to-date  for  practical  purposes, 
nor  is  its  position  as  an  advisory  body  enhanced  by  the  knowledge 
that  the  advice  given  must  in  no  sense  be  regarded  as  official. 
Created  with  the  object  of  encouraging  migration  within  the 
Empire,  its  sphere  of  usefulness  is  lessened  materially  by  the  fact 
that  no  representative  of  the  Dominions  has  a  seat  on  the  Council, 
while  the  absence  of  any  executive  ix)wer  both  lessens  its  activities 
and  limits  its  operations.  In  place  of  the  present  organisation 
we  must  have  an  Imperial  Migration  Board,  composed  not  only 
of  nominees  by  the  Home  Government,  but  of  accredited  officials 
from  the  Dominion,  Provincial,  and  State  Governments.  More¬ 
over,  the  Board  must  be  linked  up  with  the  Labour  Exchanges 
as  well  as  with  the  public  departments  in  this  country,  and  must 
act  in  co-operation  with  similar  organisations  and  similar  bodies 
in  the  Dominions  oversea. 

We  are  told  by  the  report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on 
Land  Settlement  in  this  country  for  ex-sailors  and  soldiers  that 
the  close  of  the  war  will  afford  “a  unique  opportunity  for 
developing  agriculture  in  this  country.”  It  will  also  afford  a  like 
opportunity  for  the  development  of  agriculture  in  the  Dominions, 
but  on  this  subject  the  report,  so  far  as  it  deals  with  the  question 
of  settlement,  is  silent.  Surely,  if  it  really  be  the  object  of  the 
Government ‘‘to  attract  the  greatest  number  of  suitable  ex-service 
men  to  the  land,”  advantage  should  be  taken  not  only  of  the  land 
in  this  country,  which  is  expensive  to  purchase  and  expensive  to 
lease,  but  of  the  virgin  soil  of  the  Dominions,  which  can  be  had 
more  or  less  free  for  the  asking  provided  some  trifling  financial 
help  be  given  to  the  emigrant.  In  any  event,  very  little  will  be 
accomplished  by  following  out  the  Committee’s  suggestion  to 
settle  5,000  families  on  the  land  in  England  and  Wales.  True, 
since  that  suggestion  was  made  a  Bill  has  been  introduced 
extending  the  settlement  to  Scotland,  but,  notwithstanding  the 
enlargement  of  the  area  of  selection,  provision  is  only  made  for 
settling  300  families,  and  this  number  is  to  include  ‘‘some 
unmarried  men  and  some  disabled  men.”  Surely  a  greater  fraud 
on  the  public  was  never  perpetrated  !  Here  w  e  have  a  Committee 
specially  appointed  to  report  on  the  steps  to  be  taken  for  pro¬ 
moting  the  settlement  on  the  land  of  ex-sailors  and  soldiers, 
whether  disabled  or  otherwise,  on  discharge  from  the  Navy  or 
Array,  and  after  a  year’s  interval  the  Government  have  the 
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audacity  to  bring  forward  a  measure  that  at  the  outside  can  oulv 
assist  five  to  six  hundred  men  out  of  a  total  which  cannot  fall 
short  of  four  millions.  Compare  this  pettiness  with  the  generosity 
shown  to  the  soldier  after  peace  had  been  signed  with  the  Allied 
Powers  in  1815,  when,  by  an  Order  in  Council,  the  J’rince  Regent 
directed  that  each  disbanded  soldier  should  be  given  100  acres 
of  land  in  Canada  and  each  oliicer  200  acres,  “with  provisions 
and  articles  of  husbandry.” 

Now  let  us  look  at  what  the  Dominions  are  doing  in  this 
direction.  The  Commonwealth  of  Australia  have  embarked  on 
a  land  scheme  involving  an  expenditure  of  £20,000,000,  extending 
over  a  per'od  of  three  to  four  years,  for  the  settlement  of 
ex-soldiers.  Under  this  scheme  successful  applicants  will  receive 
£500  worth  of  land  and  £500  worth  of  improvements,  rejjayable 
by  the  settler  over  a  term  of  years,  the  Commonwealth  bearing 
any  losses.  In  addition,  the  New  South  Wales  (lovernment 
have,  I  believe,  under  consideration  the  expenditure  of  a  similar 
sum  for  the  settlement  of  returned  soldiers  in  that  State.  Nor  is 
this  all ;  the  Irrigation  Commissioners  of  New  South  Wales  have 
decided  to  make  500  blocks  of  land  available  for  ex-soldiers  during 
the  next  tliree  months.  Queensland,  Victoria,  and  Western 
Australia  are  also  setting  a])art  land  for  the  same  object. 

In  Canada,  both  in  the  ITovince  of  Ontario  and  in  British 
Columhia,  committees  were  ajipointed  to  consider  the  question 
of  providing  land  for  returned  soldiers.  Not  only  have  these 
committees  reported  long  ago,  hut  in  the  case  of  British  Columbia 
an  Act  is  already  on  the  Statute  Book  making  ])rovision  for  the 
granting  of  homesteads  and  homestead  loans.  A  thousand  farms 
for  ex-soldiers  are  being  prepared  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  and  these  will  he  ready  for  occupation  in  the  early 
autumn.  Some  of  these  farms  will  cover  IGO  acres,  of  which 
fifty  will  be  ploughed  and  seeded,  and  this  in  addition  to  what 
is  practically  a  gift  of  a  house  and  out-buildings.  The  land  will 
be  let  to  the  occupiers  on  a  perpetual  lease ;  they  will  not  be 
required  to  pay  the  usual  deposit ;  all  that  will  be  asked  from 
them  is  a  small  rent.  They  will,  in  fact,  be  partners  with  the 
company,  who  will  bear  all  expenses  until  the  men  are  well 
settled  in  and  able  to  run  their  farms  on  their  own. 

It  is  not  worth  while  wasting  paper  and  ink  over  condemning 
the  parsimony  of  the  (Tovernment.  Neither  the  Committee’s 
report  nor  the  Government  Bill  touches  even  the  fringe  of  the 
question.  But  if  the  measure  were  to  be  extended  so  as  to  | 
provide  land  for  5,()()0  families,  in  my  opinion  the  whole  thin® 
would  still  be  a  farce.  There  is  but  one  way  of  meeting  the 
situation,  and  that  is  by  a  scheme  of  land  settlement  based  on 
the  lines  of  Empire. 
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For  niiiny  years  I  have  endeavoured  to  press  this  reform  both 
on  Home  and  Dominion  statesmen,  but  so  far  without  etfect. 

I  have  brought  the  matter  to  the  notice  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  neither  tlie  Government  nor  the  members  themselves  paid 
much  heed  to  the  suggestion.  It  is  therefore  with  no  little  grati¬ 
fication  that  I  read  in  the  Press  a  cable  from  Australia  informing 
us  that  at  a  Conference  of  the  Premiers  of  the  Australian  States 
a  resolution  has  been  carried,  on  the  motion  of  the  Premier  of 
Xevv  South  Wales,  asking  the  British  authorities  “to  create  a 
suitable  organisation  to  co-operate  with  the  Agents-General  of 
the  .\iistralian  States  in  bringing  before  returned  soldiers  con¬ 
templating  emigration  the  advantages  to  them  and  to  Imperial 
interests  of  making  their  homes  in  the  Dominions  and  to  arrange 
for  their  emigration  in  such  numbers  as  can  be  satisfactorily 
absorbed.”  .\t  last  I  see  a  silver  lining  to  the  dark  cloud  that 
has  hung  like  a  pall  over  the  Empire  for  generations.  Ijet  us 
hope  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  still  larger  movement,  and 
that  before  the  war  is  ended  we  shall  have  in  being  an  organisa¬ 
tion  representative  both  of  the  Homeland  and  of  the  Dominions 
oversea,  one  competent  to  deal  with  land  settlement,  not  on 
insular,  but  on  Imperial  lines.  In  this  way,  and  in  this  way 
only,  can  we  fulfil  our  duties  as  trustees  and  continue  for  all  time 
that  pride  of  race,  that  unity  of  sentiment  and  purpose,  that 
feeling  of  common  loyalty  and  obligation  which  knits  together 
and  alone  can  maintain  the  solidarity  of  our  Fimpire. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  Imperial  Parliament,  but  in 
reality  we  have  no  Imperial  Parliament,  no  Parliament  of 
Empire.  It  was  otherwise  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  but  then 
the  Empire  was  very  different  from  what  it  is  to-day.  Moreover, 
instead  of  the  Imperial  power  advancing  with  the  Empire,  it  has 
declined,  and,  except  in  matters  involving  our  relations  with 
foreign  States,  the  self-governing  Dominions  are  virtually 
supreme.  Meanwhile,  a  feeling  of  nationality  has  grown  up 
among  the  overseas  communities  wdiich,  in  considering  the 
I  question  of  reconstruction,  cannot  and  must  not  be  ignored. 

In  changing  the  fabric  of  Empire,  then,  political  federation  in 

[some  form  or  other  must  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  The 
suggestion  that  we  should  have  a  Parliament  sitting  at  West¬ 
minster  to  include  representatives  from  India  and  the  self-govern¬ 
ing  Dominions  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  practical  suggestion.  The 
only  form  of  political,  or,  as  some  call  it.  Imperial,  federation  is 
by  way  of  a  Council  of  Empire.  Nor  would  the  institution  of 
such  a  body  be  a  difficult  matter.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to 
change  the  composition  of  the  Imperial  Conference  and  make  it 
a  lasting  and  permanent  institution. 

Clement  Kinloch-Cookb. 
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Admiral  Jellicoe’s  despatch  disposes  of  some  mistaken  precon¬ 
ceptions  as  to  the  battle  which  was  fought  on  May  81-June  1, 
and  it  answers,  directly  or  indirectly,  four  questions  which  have 
been  the  subject  of  discussion  ;  Why  was  the  action  fought? 
Where  was  the  action  fought?  How  was  the  action  fought? 
What  was  the  result? 

Why  was  the  action  fought?  The  Commander-in-Chief 
records  that  “the  ships  of  the  Grand  Fleet,  in  pursuance  of  the 
general  policy  of  periodical  sweeps  through  the  North  Sea,  had 
left  its  bases  on  the  previous  day  (May  30),  in  accordance  with 
instructions  issued  by  me.”  In  the  early  afternoon  of  the 
following  day,  in  compliance  with  Sir  John  Jellicoe’s  directions, 
a  large  force  of  swift  ships  was  “scouting  to  the  southward.” 
This  force,  under  the  command  of  Vice-Admiral  Sir  David 
Beatty,  comprised  : — 

1st  and  2iid  Battle  Cruiser  Squadrons  (Bear-Admirals  W.  ('.  Pakeiiham 
and  0.  de  B.  Brock). 

5th  Battle  Squadron — Queen  Elizabeths  (Rear-Admiral  H.  Evan-Thomas). 

1st  Light  Cruiser  Squadron  (Commodore  E.  S.  Alexander-Sinclair). 

2nd  Light  Cruiser  Squadron  (Commodore  W.  E.  Goodcnongh).! 

3rd  Light  Cruiser  Squadron  (Rear-Admiral  T.  D.  W.  Napier). 

1st,  9th,  10th,  and  13th  Destroyer  Flotillas. 

This  disposition  of  the  British  forces  constituted  n  tactical 
division,  the  battle-fleet  being  to  the  north,  and  the  scouting 
force  to  the  south.  No  doubt,  in  many  quarters,  it  has  been 
asked — Was  this  strategical  conception  sound?  The  answer  is 
that  it  was  common  knowledge  that,  so  long  as  the  Grand  Fleet 
cruised  in  close  formation,  no  battle  would  occur,  because  the 
enemy  would  not  risk  an  encounter.  From  the  first  it  must 
have  been  the  object  of  the  British  authorities  to  tempt  the 
enemy  into  a  general  engagement  to  his  annihilation,  because 
the  triumph  of  the  Allied  cause  which  left  the  enemy  a  great 
naval  power  would  not  be  consistent  with  the  country’s  anticipa¬ 
tions.  The  scheme  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  justified  b\ 
success.  Such  a  method  of  forcing  an  action,  it  has  been  wel 
remarked,  is  drastic  and  necessarily  attended  with  risks,  but 
for  great  ends  great  risks  must  be  taken,  as  they  have  been 
taken  by  British  commanders  at  sea  in  the  past.  In  normal 

(1)  Since  promoted  to  rear-admiral. 
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!  conditions  of  clear  weather,  the  risk  was  not  excessive,  and  the 
^  division  was  more  apparent  than  real.  The  battle  fleet,  it  is 
true,  was  to  the  north,  and  the  scouting  forces  w^ell  to  the  south, 

■  but  they  formed  one  fleet  under  the  orders  of  one  supreme  officer, 
and  maintained  constant  communication  by  means  of  wireless 
telegraphy.  It  has  been  revealed  that  “they  were  actually  carry- 

Iing  out,  as  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  periodically,  a 
^  combined  sweep  of  the  North  Sea,  and  Admiral  Beatty’s  fleet 
!  was,  in  effect,  the  observation  or  advanced  squadron.  The 
i  measure  of  the  risk  should  he  have  the  fortune  to  find  the  enemy 
at  sea  was  the  length  of  the  period  which  must  necessarily 
^  elapse  before  the  Commander-in-Chief  would  be  able  to  join  the 

I  battle.”  ^ 

Whether  the  enemy,  by  means  of  Zeppelin  scouts  or  other 
sources  of  information,  had  learnt  the  strategical  disposition 
adopted,  is  a  matter  upon  which  at  present  no  light  can  be 
thrown.  It  is,  how'ever,  beyond  doubt  that,  owing  to  their  pos¬ 
session  of  long-range  airships,  the  Germans  are  able  to  acquire 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  movements  of  the  British  Fleet. 

■  On  this  particular  occasion,  the  German  High  Sea  Fleet  was  at 
sea,  as  is  officially  admitted  from  Berlin,  in  great  strength — 
“three  battle  squadrons,  and  five  battle  cruisers,  a  large  number 
j  of  small  cniisers,  and  several  destroyer  flotillas.”  Vice-Admiral 
y  von  Scheer  had  thrown  out  well  in  advance  of  his  battle  squadron 
j  five  battle  cruisers  under  Bear- Admiral  von  Hipner.  This  officer, 
i  with  his  flag  on  the  Liitzow  (afterwards  sunk,  causing  him  to 
transfer  to  the  Moltke),  had,  with  him  light  cruisers,  destroyers, 
as  well  as  submarines.  The  two  forces  came  within  sight  of 
each  other  shortly  before  2.30,  when  German  light  cruisers  were 
reported.  Admiral  Beatty  determined  to  attack,  though  “it  was 
evident  that  the  enemy  force  was  considerable,  and  not  merely 
an  isolated  force  of  light  cruisers.”  The  action  opened  at  3.48 
at  a  range  of  18,500  yards — the  four  Queen  Elizabeths,  ships 
I  of  slower  speed  than  the  battle  cruisers,  being  10,0^0  yards,  or 
about  6  miles,  N.N.-W.  of  Admiral  Beatty’s  flagsh.p.  Admiral 
I  ^  von  Kipper  proceeded  to  fall  back  on  his  battle-fleet,  advancing 
!  from  the  direction  of  Heligoland.  The  British  and  German 
t  I  cruisers  were  soon  steering  a  pat-allel  course  S.S.E.,  distant  about 
18,000  to  14,500  yards  from  each  other.  The  course  which  the 
[  action  had  taken  necessarily  delayed  the  intervention  of  the  slower 
Fifth  Battle  Squadron  (with  its  32  15-in.  guns),  which  did  not 
t  come  into  action  until  4.8  p.m.,  and  then  at  a  range  of  20,000 
1*  yards — nearly  12  miles. 

1  Admiral  Beatty  records  that  the  battle  cruiser  action  was  accom- 
(1)  “A  competent  authority.”  Daily  Press  newspapers,  July  7,  1916. 
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panied  by  spirited  attacks  by  destroyers,  the  eight  vessels  of  the 
13th  Flotilla  acting  gallantly  and  “with  great  detenniiuilion.” 

“From  4.15  to  4.43  p.m.  the  oonflict  between  the  opposing  hattlc-cruisers 
was  of  a  very  fierce  and  resolute  character.  The  5th  Battle  Squadron  was 
engaging  the  enemy’s  rear  ships,  unfortunately  at  very  long  range.  Our 
fire  began  to  tell,  the  accuracy  and  rapidity  of  that  of  the  enemy  depreciating 
considerably.  At  4.18  p.m.  the  third  enemy  ship  was  seen  to  he  on  fire. 
The  visibility  to  the  north-eastward  had  become  considerably  reduced,  and 
the  outline  of  the  ships  very  indistinct. 

“At  4.38  p.m.  Southauipton  (Commodore  William  F..  Goodenough,  M.V.O., 
A.B.C.)  reported  the  enemy’s  Battle  Fleet  ahead.  The  destroyers  were 
recalled,  and  at  4.42  p.m.  the  enemy’s  Battle  Fleet  was  sighted  S.H.  Course 
was  altered  16  points  in  succession  to  starboard,  and  I  proceeded  on  a 
northerly  course  to  lead  them  towards  the  Battle  Fleet.  The  enemy  battle¬ 
cruisers  altered  course  shortly  afterwards,  and  the  action  continued." 

These  statements  throw  some  light  on  the  aim  of  the  enemy. 
He  apparently  knew  that  the  British  Fleet  was  at  sea,  and  it  is 
more  than  ])robable  that  he  was  aware  of  its  tactical  disposition 
— Admiral  Jellicoe  to  the  north  and  Admiral  Beatty's  battle¬ 
cruisers,  supported  by  a  (piartet  of  slower  battleships,  to  the 
south.  Admiral  von  Hi])per,  in  falling  back,  counted  upon 
enticing  Admiral  Beatty  away  from  Admiral  dellicoe  and  within 
range  of  the  overwhelming  gunfire  of  the  whole  of  the  High  Seas 
Fleet.  At  first  he  p)ossibty  thought  that  he  was  succeeding, 
the  British  ships  following  his  movements  and  [)ersisting  on  a 
course  S.S.E.,  which  took  them  away  from,  instead  of  towards, 
Admiral  Jellicoe’s  battle-fleet. 

It  seems  probable — if  not  certain — that  the  High  Seas  Fleet 
had  put  to  sea  with  the  definite  intention  of  fighting  and  over¬ 
whelming  the  squadrons  under  Admiral  Beatty,  the  aim  being 
to  obtain  a  cheap  victory  before  the  battle  squadrons  under  Sir 
dohn  Jellicoe  could  intervene,  and  then  to  return  to  jwt  to 
proclaim  it.  At  the  time  a  victory  at  sea  was  very  necessary  to 
Germany. 

In  the  early  months  of  the  year  the  Allies  had  held  a  con¬ 
ference  in  Paris  ;  the  military  representatives  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  Bussia,  and  Italy,  had  there  concerted  plans  for  a  com¬ 
bined  movement  against  the  Central  Powers.  Knowledge  of  that 
decision,  althougli  not  of  its  details,  reached  tlie  Germans,  as  some¬ 
what  full  statements  appeared  in  the  Paris,  as  well  as  Ijondon, 
newspapers.  They  determined  to  anticipate  the  Allies’  offensive. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  they  argued  in  this  wise  : — “It  must  be 
our  object  to  break  the  solid  front  which  the  Allies  will  present. 
We  have  no  mean  advantage  from  their  lack  of  co-ordination,  and 
must  retain  that  advantage.  That  end  can  best  be  attained  by 
giving  each  country  cause  for  anxiety.  We  will,  therefore, 
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anticipate  tlie  combined  offensive  of  the  Allies  by  delivering 
isolated  surprise  attacks  on  the  Italians  and  French,  for  we  have 
little  to  fear  in  the  existing  circumstances  from  the  Jxussians  ;  that 
may  break  the  solidarity  of  the  Allies.”  The  Austrian  offensive 
met  at  first  with  some  success ;  the  Germans  made  some  progress 
towards  Verdun.  They  were  so  confident  as  to  the  latter  move¬ 
ment  that  they  got  out  placards  which  were  posted  on  the  walls 
of  neutral  cities  stating  that  ‘‘The  Germans  will  be  in  I’aris  in 
three  weeks.”  Week  succeeded  week,  and  this  anticipation  was 
not  fulfilled.  The  great  General  Staff',  after  over  three  months’ 
failure,  no  doubt  became  nervous;  the  [)opulation  of  Germany 
were  sutfering  from  the  results  of  the  British  blockade,  and  were 
disappointed  owing  to  the  ill-success  of  the  offensive  action  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Austrian  and  German  armies ;  and  the  military 
leaders  feared  that  the  time  might  be  at  hand  when  the  British 
“push”  would  begin,  and  then  the  internal  conditions  of  the 
Central  Powers  might  become  critical.  What  could  be  done  to 
ease  the  embarrassment  and  to  inspirit  the  people  of  the  German 
and  Austrian  Empires? 

In  these  circumstances  it  appears  to  have  occurred  to  the 
military  authorities  to  suggest  that  the  High  Seas  Fleet  shoidd 
put  to  sea.  The  idea  may  have  originated  in  the  fertile  brain  of 
the  Emperor,  anxious  to  justify  his  costly  scheme  of  naval 
expansion.  Admiral  von  Scheer  was  no  doubt  consulted,  and 
reported  that  he  had  learnt  from  his  aerial  scouts  that  the  Grand 
Fleet  periodically  swept  the  North  Sea,  adopting  a  tactical 
division  which  might  offer  him  an  opportunity  of  successful 
action.  It  would  be  assumed  that  such  an  oi>eration  could,  in 
the  circumstances,  be  carried  out  with  a  minimum  of  risk.  If 
it  failed  to  achieve  any  positive  result,  the  High  Seas 
Fleet  would  return  to  port  with  the  eclat  springing  from  an 
encountei' — of  which  the  most  could  be  made  ;  if  it  succeeded, 
a  blow  would  liave  been  struck  at  British  prestige  w’hich  would 
throw  the  British  people  throughout  the  w^orld  into  a  state 
of  consternation,  even  though  the  British  battle  fleet  remained 
intact.  In  particular,  it  is  probable  that  the  Great  General  Staff 
conjectured  that  the  defeat  of  a  detail  of  the  British  Fleet  would 
powerfully  influence  the  plans  of  the  British  military  authorities, 
causing  them  to  retain  in  the  United  Kingdom  larger  forces  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  the  case,  as  a  precaution  against  the 
peril  of  invasion ;  the  greater  the  number  of  troops  in  the  British 
Isles,  it  was  argued,  the  fewer  troops  in  France.  The  same  idea 
had  led  the  enemy  to  look  with  keen  anticipation  towards  Ireland 
months  before. 

Owing  to  the  courage  and  tactical  skill  of  Admiral  Beatty, 
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splendidly  supported  by  the  Admirals  associated  with  him,  the  | 
scheme  failed.  Just  at  the  moment  when  Admiral  von  Scheer  I 
thought,  no  doubt,  that  his  plan  had  succeeded  and  that  in  a  I 
few'  minutes  the  inferior  British  forces  would  be  overw'helmed,  i 
the  British  Vice-Admiral  altered  course  sixteen  points  in  sue-  i 
cession  to  starboard,  and  was  soon  heading  to  the  north — in  the  ' 
direction  from  w'hich  Admiral  Jellicoe’s  battle  fleet  was  coming  |i 
in  all  haste.  By  this  time  the  Germans  were  excited  by  the  il 

zest  of  battle.  Should  they  admit  the  failure  of  their  scheme,  or  | 
should  they  act  on  the  pressing  invitation  Admiral  Beatty  had  ' 
given  them  ?  They  appear  to  have  assumed  that  they  might  still 
achieve  victory,  and  thus  the  battle  assumed  a  new  aspect. 
Admiral  Beatty  leading  the  enemy  at  high  speed  towards  the 
Grand  Fleet.  The  British  and  German  forces  were  again  on  a 
parallel  course.  The  Commander-in-Chief  has  recorded  his  full 
approval  of  the  action  of  Admiral  Beatty  in  steering  a  southerly 
course  during  the  first  hour  after  commencing  the  action  with  the 
enemy  battle-cruisers.  “This  was,  of  course,  unavoidable,  as  had 
our  battle-cruisers  not  followed  the  enemy  to  the  southward,  the 
main  fleets  would  never  have  been  in  contact.”  In  other  words,  ; 
Admiral  Beatty,  in  acting  as  he  did  in  accordance  with  British  t 
traditions,  acted  properly,  though  by  so  doing  he  necessarily  | 
increased  the  distance  separating  him  from  Admiral  Jellicoe’s  '1 
battle  fleet  away  to  the  north,  on  whose  early  support  he  counted,  ri 
and  delayed  “the  junction  of  the  battle  fleet  with  the  scouting  ** 

force.”  a 

****** 

Where  w'as  the  battle  fought?  Immediately  the  news  of  the 
action  was  received  by  the  Admiralty  Staff  in  Berlin  it  w'as  deter¬ 
mined  to  describe  it  as  the  “Battle  of  the  Skager  Eak.”  The 
idea  was  ingenious.  It  was  intended  to  suggest  to  neutrals  and  ' 
the  world  in  general  that  the  tw'o  fleets  had  met  in  strategical 
conditions  which  gave  the  Germans  no  advantage.  The  Skager 
Rak,  as  is  know'n,  is  the  arm  of  the  North  Sea  which  gives 
entrance  to  the  Kattegat,  and  so  to  the  Baltic.  It  is  about  140 
miles  long  and  75  miles  broad.  The  distance  from  the  Skaw  to 
the  British  coast  is  about  the  same  as  the  distance  from  the  Skaw 
to  Wilhelmshaven.  The  Germans  were  anxious  to  suggest  that 
they  fought  at  no  strategical  advantage,  and  that,  nevertheless, 
they  had  w'on  a  “victory”  against  the  world’s  greatest  sea  Power. 
In  fact,  as  Sir  John  Jellicoe  has  revealed,  the  fleets  came  into 
contact  off  Jutland  Bank  in  strategical  conditions  which  gave 
the  Germans  every  advantage.  They  fought  near  to  their  bases 
with,  as  they  conjectured,  the  door  always  open  for  retreat.  The 
battle  resulted  in  many  German  ships  being  sunk  and  in  many 
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others  being  so  seriously  injured  that  proximity  to  German  ports 
proved  an  advantage  of  no  mean  consequence.  The  British  force 
lost  ships  and  others  were  damaged,  and  the  latter  had  to  be 
brought  home  a  distance  of  about  400  miles.  Consequently,  the 
enemy  had  every  possible  strategical  advantage  from  the  moment 
when  the  battle  opened.  That  is  no  cause  for  complaint.  The 
British  fleets  are  trained  to  fight  off  the  enemy’s  coast ;  it  is  the 
i  British  frontier  from  the  moment  when  war  is  declared.  In  this 
I  condition  is  to  be  found  the  explanation  why  the  British  Army 
I  never  fights  in  the  British  Isles.  The  foe  is  not  permitted  to  get 
sufficiently  near  our  shores  to  enable  even  a  few  stray  transports 
to  pass  through  the  closely-meshed  network  of  British  naval 
defence.  Behind  the  offensive  forces  are  the  defensive  forces. 

The  British  Fleet  for  over  three  centuries  has  had  one  supreme 
tradition— to  engage  the  enemy  on  his  frontier.  When  the 
Spanish  Armada  was  on  the  point  of  sailing,  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
in  the  spring  of  1588,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Council  urging  that  the  Spanish  Fleet  should  be  attacked  before 
it  sailed  and  not  after  it  sailed.  He  wrote  :  — 

“If  lier  Majesty  and  your  lordships  think  that  the  King  of  Spain  ineaneth 
any  invasion  in  England,  then  doubtless  his  force  is  and  will  be  great  in 
Spain,  and  thereon  he  will  make  his  groundwork,  or  foundation,  whereby 
I  the  Prince  of  Parma  may  have  the  better  entrance,  which  in  mine  own 
judgment  is  most  to  be  feared;  but  if  there  may  be  such  a  stay  or  stop 
I  made,  by  any  means  of  this  fleet,  in  Spain,  that  they  may  not  come  through 
’  fhe  seas  as  conquerors  {which  I  assure  myself  they  thinlc  to  do)  then  shall 
*  the  Prince  of  Parma  have  such  a  check  thereby  as  were  meet. 

"To  prevent  this  I  think  it  good  that  these  forces  here  should  be  made 
=  as  strong  as  your  Honours’  wisdom  shall  be  thought  convenient,  and  that  for 
'  two  special  causes  :  first,  for  that  they  are  like  to  strike  the  first  blow,  and, 

:  secondly,  it  will  put  great  and  good  hearts  into  her  Majesty’s  loving  subjects 
i  both  abroad  and  at  home,  for  that  they  wdll  be  persuaded  in  conscience  that 
;  tlie  Ijord  of  all  strengths  will  put  into  her  Majesty  and  her  people  courage  and 
boldness  not  to  fear  any  invasion  in  her  own  country,  but  to  seek  God’s 
enemies  and  her  Majesty’s  where  they  may  be  found;  for  the  Lord  is  on 
our  side,  whereby  we  may  assure  ourselves  our  numbers  are  greater  than 
theirs.  I  must  crave  pardon  of  your  good  Lordships  again  and  again,  for 
my  conscience  has  caused  me  to  put  my  pen  to  the  paper,  and  as  God 
I  in  his  goodness  hath  put  my  hand  to  the  plough,  so  in  his  mercy  he  will 
-  never  suffer  me  to  turn  back  from  his  truth. 

I  “My  very  good  Lords,  next,  under  God’s  mighty  protection,  the  advantage 
and  gain  of  time  and  place,  will  be  the  only  and  chief  mean  for  our  good, 
wherein  I  most  humbly  beseech  your  good  Lordships  to  persevere  as  you  have 
begun,  for  that  with  fifty  sail  of  shipping  we  shall  do  more  good  upon  their 
■  own  coast  than  a  great  many  more  will  do  here  at  home,  and  the  sooner 
we  are  gone  the  better  we  shall  be  able  to  impeach  them.” 

In  the  interests  of  the  country  and  of  the  Empire  at  large, 
British  naval  battles  are  always  fought  off  the  enemy’s  coast  in 
conditions  which  give  to  the  opponent  no  mean  advantages,  but 
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the  psychological  ellect  of  loyal  devotion  to  this  great  tradition 
cannot  be  overestimated.  i 

******! 

How  was  the  battle  fought?  Admiral  Beatty  led  the  enemy  i 
northward  as  though  he  were  .some  maritime  policeman  taking 
a  prisoner  to  the  gallows.  In  the  meantime  he  had  kept  Sir  John 
Jellicoe  informed  of  his  movements.  The  Commander-in-Cliief  j 
reports  that  : —  ! 

“On  receipt  of  tlie  information  tliat  the  enemy  had  been  sighted,  the  g 
British  Battle  Fleet,  with  its  accompanying  cruiser  and  destroyer  force,  pro-  ■ 
ceeded  at  full  speed  oiv  a  S.E.  by  S.  course  to  close  the  Battle-cruiser  Fleet. 

“  During  the  two  hours  that  elapsed  before  the  arrival  of  the  Battle  Fleet 
on  the  scene  the  steaming  qualities  of  the  older  battleships  were  severely 
tested.  Great  credit  is  due  to  the  engine-room  departments  for  the  manner 
in  which  they,  as  always,  responded  to  the  call,  the  whole  Fleet  maintaining 
a  speed  in  excess  of  the  trial  speeds  of  some  of  the  older  vessels.  '• 

“The  Third  Battle-cruiser  Squadron,  commanded  by  Rear-Admiral  the  Hon.  t 
Horace  L.  A.  Hood,  C.B.,  M.V.O.,  D.S.O.,  which  was  in  advance  of  the 
Battle  Fleet,  was  ordered  to  reinforce  Sir  David  Beatty.”  1 

Admiral  Jellicoe,  throwing  out  in  advance  the  battle-cruisers 
under  the  Hon.  Horace  Hood,  put  on  all  steam  to  enable  him  to  ' 
reap  the  full  benefit  of  Admiral  Beatty’s  brilliant  tactics.  Shortly  i 
before  six  o’clock  “some  of  the  cruisers  ahead  under  Bear-Admiral  1 
Herbert  L.  Heath  and  Sir  Bohert  Arbuthnot,  Bart.,  ^I.V.O., 
were  seen  to  be  in  action,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  Grand  Fleet  j 
(battleships  are  five  or  six  knots  slower  than  battle-cruisers)  in 
all  its  strength  was  preparing  to  gain  a  position  to  engage  the  5 
enemy.  The  report  gives  no  details  of  the  strength  of  the  forces  | 
which  Sir  John  Jellicoe  had  under  his  direct  orders,  but  he 
mentions  the  officers  of  the  divisions  and  squadrons  : —  ’ 

Battleship  Divisions  under  the  following  officers  : — Vice-Admiral  Sir  Cecil 
Burney  (Second-in-Command),  Vice-Admiral  Sir  T.  H.  M.  Jerram,  Vice-  i 
Admiral  Sir  F.  C.  D.  Sturdee,  Bt.,  Rear-Admiral  A.  L.  Duff,  Rear-Admiral  ’ 
(’.  Leveson,  Rear-Admiral  !•!.  F.  A.  Gaunt. 

3rd  Battle-Cruiser  Squadron  (Rear-Admiral  the  Hon.  H.  Hood). 

1st  Cruiser  Squadron  (armoured  cruisers)  (Rear-Admiral  Sir  R.  K. 
Arbuthnot,  Bt.). 

■2nd  Cruiser  S<juadron  (Rear-Admiral  Herbert  Tj.  Heath). 

4th  Light  Cruiser  Squadron  (Commodore  C.  R.  Le  ^lesurier). 

4th,  11th,  and  12th  Destroyer  Flotillas. 

Now  picture  the  conditions  at  the  moment  when  the  two  tactica 
divisions  of  the  British  Fleet  were  being  mananivred  in  face 
of  the  enemy  in  order  to  form  a  junction  !  Admiral  Sir  Davii 
Beatty,  with  his  various  divisions  of  swift  battleships  ((^lueea  j 
Elizabeths),  battle-cruisers,  light  cruisers,  and  destroyers,  was 
still  fiercely  engaged  with  the  German  High  Seas  Fleet.  The 
weather  conditions  had  become  unfavourable ;  the  visibility  was 
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low  and  there  was  much  mist.  It  was  possible  to  see  only  about 
four  miles  distant.  To  the  landsman  in  any  conditions  of  light 
one  man-of-war  is  very  much  like  another,  and  when  the  light 
is  bad  and  there  is  a  mist,  even  the  most  expert  sailor  must 
!  needs  exercise  the  greatest  care  lest  he  should  mistake  an  enemy 
I  ship  for  one  of  his  own,  or  rice  cersd.  Sir  John  Jellicoe  has  put 
it  on  record  that  “at  this  period,  when  the  battle  fleet  was  meeting 
!  the  battle-cruisers  and  the  Fifth  liattle  Squadron  (Queen  Eliza¬ 
beths),  great  care  w-as  necessary  to  ensure  that  our  own  ships 
were  not  mistaken  for  enemy  vessels.”  The  battle  had  reached 
its  supreme  moment.  The  Germans  had  been  thrown  into  con¬ 
fusion  by  Admiral  Beatty;  “the  head  of  their  line  was  crumpled 
up.”  Admiral  Jellicoe  was  confronted  with  a  task  of  in¬ 
calculable  ditflculty.  The  nation  needed  a  great  sailor,  and 
it  had  found  him.  As  has  been  remarked,  “with  the  exact 

!  position  of  the  enemy’s  fleet  shrouded  in  smoke  and  in  the 
gathering  mist,  the  danger  of  interference  was  very  great, 
and  before  the  Commander-in-Chief  lay  a  task  as  difficult 
as  any  Admiral  could  be  called  upon  to  perform.  To  the 
last  moment  he  kept  his  fleet  in  steaming  order,  so  as  to 

f  preserve  up  till  the  end  the  utmost  freedom  of  deployment,  but 
by  what  precise  mananivres  the  deployment  w'as  carried  out  must 
for  obvious  reasons  be  left  in  a  mist  as  deep  as  that  which  was 

I  hiding  all  that  was  most  important  for  him  to  know.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  junction  was  effected  with  consummate  judg- 

Iment  and  dexterity.  So  nicely  w'as  it  timed  that  the  deployment 
was  barely  completed  when  at  0.15  p.m.  the  First  Battle 
Squadron  came  into  action  with  the  enemy,  who  had  by  that 
time  turned  to  the  eastward  and  was  already  attem])ting  to  avoid 
action.”  ^ 

i  From  this  moment  the  enemy  abandoned  the  battle.  The 
1  '  course  he  took  was  eastward,  and  not  in  a  general  southerlv 
:  direction,  as  it  would  have  been  if  he  had  been  able  to  exercise 
a  choice.  His  object  wms  to  get  back  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
the  “wet  triangle”  of  which  Heligoland  forms  the  apex,  or,  in 
any  event,  to  escape  further  punishment. 
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“Owinr;  principally  to  the  mist,  but  partly  to  the  smoke,  it  was  possible. 
Admiral  Jellicoe  states,  to  see  only  a  few  shi[)s  at  a  time  in  the  enemy’s 
battle  line.  Towards  the  van  only  some  four  or  five  ships  were  ever  visible 
at  once.  More  could  be  seen  from  the  rear  squadron,  but  never  more  than 
eight  to  twelve. 

“The  action  between  the  battle-fleets  lasted  intermittently  from  6.17  p.m. 
to  8.20  p.m.,  at  ranges  between  9,000  and  12,000  yards,  during  which  time 
the  British  Heet  made  alterations  of  course  from  S.E.  by  E.  to  W.  in  the 
endeavour  to  close.  The  enemy  constantly  turned  away  and  opened  the 


(1)  “A  competent  authority,”  July  7,  1916. 
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range  under  cover  of  destroyer  attacks  and  smoke  screens  as  the  effect  of  f 
the  British  fire  was  felt,  and  the  alterations  of  course  had  the  effect  of  | 
bringing  the  British  Fleet  (which  commenced  the  action  in  a  position  of 
advantage  on  the  how  of  the  enemy)  to  a  quarterly  bearing  from  the  enemv  f 
battle  line,  but  at  the  same  time  placed  us  bctiveen  the  enemp  and  his  base's,  f 
“  During  the  somewhat  brief  periods  that  the  ships  of  the  High  Sea  Fleet  | 
were  visible  through  the  mist,  the  heavy  and  effective  fire  kept  up  by  the  I 
battleships  and  battle-cruisers  of  the  Grand  Fleet  caused  mo  much  satis¬ 
faction,  and  the  enemy  vessels  were  seen  to  be  constantly  hit,  some  being 
observed  to  haul  out  of  the  line  and  at  least  one  to  sink.  The  enemy's 
return  fire  at  this  period  was  not  effective,  and  the  damage  caused  to  our  ships 
was  insignificant.”  ^ 

By  the  time  the  Battle  Fleet  arrived,  the  enemy,  who  “fought 
with  the  gallantry  which  was  expected  of  him,”  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  best  thing  he  could  do  would  be  to  return 
home.  “After  the  arrival  of  the  British  Battle  Fleet,”  the 
British  Commander-in-Chief  states,  “the  enemy’s  tactics  were  of  t 
a  nature  generally  to  avoid  action,  in  which  they  were  favoured  ^ 
by  conditions  of  visibility.”  The  Germans  were  in  a  desperate 
plight.  They  were  evidently  unable  to  use  their  guns  effec-  ; 
tively,  and  Admiral  von  Scheer  had  to  adopt  other  tactics.  “As  = 
was  anticipated,  the  German  Fleet  appeared  to  rely  very  much 
on  torpedo  attacks,  w’hich  were  favoured  by  the  low  visibility  I 
and  by  the  fact  that  we  had  arrived  in  the  position  of  a  ‘  following’  f; 
or  ‘  chasing  ’  fleet.  A  large  number  of  torpedoes  were  apparently 
fired,  but  only  one  took  effect  (on  Marlborough) ,  and  even  in  this 
case  the  ship  was  able  to  remain  in  the  line  and  to  continue  the  i 
action.”  As  the  submarines  had  failed  in  the  earlier  phases  of  | 
the  action,  so  the  destroyers,  which  made  two  separate  attacks,  r 
failed,  and  the  retreating  Germans,  aided  by  the  oncoming  of  l  , 
night,  obtained  no  compensation  for  the  losses  they  suffered  and  i 

the  humiliation  to  which  they  had  to  submit.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  night  attacks  by  the  British  destroyers  met  with  considerable  ^ 
success.  “There  were  many  gallant  deeds  performed  by  the 
destroyer  flotillas,”  Sir  John  Jellicoe  states  :  “They  surpassed  the  ( 
very  highest  expectations  that  I  had  formed  of  them.”  The  e 
German  retreat  became  a  “rout,”  the  British  destroyers  hanging  c 
on  to  them  with  splendid  tenacity.  t 

******  , 

What  was  the  result  of  the  battle?  Perhaps  the  most  signifi  t 

cant  and  eloquent  sentences  in  Sir  John  Jellicoe’s  despatch  an  f 

those  in  which  he  modestly  records  the  outcome  of  the  action  h 

Sir  David  Beatty  had  brought  the  whole  High  Seas  Fleet  into  b 

the  very  jaws  of  the  overw^helmingly  powerful  Grand  Fleet,  ari 
then  the  British  Commander-in-Chief  had  been  robbed  of  tlie  e 
annihilating  victory  which  he  deserved.  The  enemy  had  been  c 
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able  to  escape,  but  at  a  price.  He  had  never  intended  to  fight 
for  the  command  of  the  sea,  or  even  to  endeavour  to  break  the 
“iron  dominion”  of  the  British  blockade;  but  he  had  anticipated 
winning  a  cheap  victory  over  the  advanced  squadrons  and  then 
hurrying  back  to  port  to  tell  the  news  of  his  prowess  to  the  world. 
What  happened?  We  have  Sir  John  Jellicoe’s  record  :  — 

“At  daylight,  June  1st,  the  Battle  Fleet,  being  then  to  the  southward  and 
westward  of  the  Horn  Reef,  turned  to  the  northward  in  search  of  enemy 
vessels  and  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  our  own  cruisers  and  torpedo-boat 
destrojers.  .  .  .  The  visibility  early  on  June  Ist  (three  to  four  miles)  w’as 
less  than  on  May  31st,  and  the  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  being  out  of  visual 
touch,  did  not  rejoin  until  9  a.m. 

“The  British  Fleet  remained  in  the  proximity  of  the  battlefield  and  near 
the  line  of  approach  to  German  ports  until  11  a.m.  on  June  1st,  in  spite 
of  the  disadvantage  of  long  distances  from  fleet  bases  and  the  danger  in¬ 
curred  in  w'aters  adjacent  to  enemy  coasts  from  submarines  and  torpedo 
craft.  The  enemy,  how^ever,  made  no  sign,  and  I  was  reluctantly  compelled 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  High  Sea  Fleet  had  returned  into  port.  Subse¬ 
quent  events  proved  this  assumption  to  have  been  correct.  Our  position 
must  have  been  known  to  the  enemy,  as  at  4  a.m.  the  Fleet  engaged  a 
Zeppelin  for  about  five  minutes,  during  which  time  she  had  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  note  and  subsequently  report  the  position  and  course  of  the  British 
Fleet. 

“The  waters  from  the  latitude  of  the  Horn  Reef  to  the  scene  of  the 
action  were  thoroughly  searched,  and  some  survivors  from  the  destroyers 
Ardent  (Lieutenant-Commander  Arthur  Marsden),  Fortune  (Lieutenant- 
Commander  Frank  G.  Terry),  and  Tipperarij  (Captain  (D)  Charles  J. 
Wintour),  were  picked  up,  and  the  Sparrowhawk  (Lieutenant-Commander 
Sydney  Hopkins),  which  had  been  in  collision  and  was  no  longer  seaworthy, 
was  sunk  after  her  crew  had  been  taken  off. 

“A  large  amount  of  wreckage  was  seen,  but  no  enemy  ships,  and  at 
1.15  p.m.,  it  being  evident  that  the  German  Fleet  had  succeeded  in  returning 
to  port,  course  was  shaped  for  our  bases,  which  were  reached  without  further 
incident  on  Friday,  June  2nd.  .  .  . 

“The  Fleet  refuelled  and  replenished  with  ammunition,  and  at  9.30  p.m. 
on  June  2nd  was  reported  ready  for  further  action.” 

The  strategical  and  tactical  victory  of  the  British  Fleet  was 
of  such  a  character  that  even  the  misrepresentations  which  the 
enemy  sent  broadcast  throughout  the  world  by  wireless  were 
exposed  within  a  few  days.  Admiral  Jellicoe  has  now  buried 
them  for  all  time.  The  enemy  wms  out-fought  and  out¬ 
manoeuvred,  and,  robbed  of  many  important  units,  had  fled  back 
to  his  ports,  close  proximity  to  which  alone  probably  saved  him 
from  even  more  grievous  losses  than  those  which  he  is  known  to 
have  sustained.  In  schoolboy  phrase,  the  enemy  had  “to  give 
best  ”  to  the  British  Fleet. 

Admiral  Jellicoe’s  statement  as  to  the  losses  inflicted  upon  the 
enemy  is  characteristic.  He  is  not  an  officer  to  put  forward 
claims  which  cannot  be  fully  substantiated.  “The  conditions 
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of  low  visibility  under  which  the  day  action  took  place  and  the 
approach  of  darkness,”  he  records,  ‘‘enhanced  the  difficulty  of 
giving  an  accvirate  report  of  the  damage  inflicted  or  the  names 
of  the  ships  sunk  hy  our  forces,  but  after  a  most  careful  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  evidence  of  all  officers,  who  testified  to  seeing  enemv 
vessels  actually  sink,  and  personal  interviews  with  a  large  number 
of  these  officers,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  list  shown  in  the 
enclosure  gives  the  minimum  in  regard  to  numbers,  though  it 
is  possibly  not  entirely  accurate  as  regards  the  particular  class 
of  vessel,  especially  those  which  were  sunk  during  the  night 
attacks.  In  addition  to  the  vessels  sunk,  it  is  un(piestionable 
that  many  other  ships  were  very  seriously  damaged  hy  gunfire 
and  by  torpedo  attack.”  On  this  basis  the  Commandor-in-Chief 
prepared  his  estimate  : — 

List  of  Enemy  Vessels  i’ct  Out  of  Action. 

IMsplaccment 


(tons) 

2  Battlpships,  Dreadnought  type  ...  ...  ...  ...  47.000 

1  Battlesliip,  Deutschland  type  ...  ...  ...  ...  1:5,200 

(Seen  to  sink.) 

1  Battle-cruiser  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  .  28,000 

(Sunk — Tjiitzoir  adinitted  hy  Genuans.) 

1  Hattlesliip,  Dreadnought  tyix'  •••  •••  •••  JdgiOO 

1  Battle-cruiser  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  .  27,000 

(Seen  to  be  so  severely  damaged  as  to  render  it  extremely  doubtful  if 
they  could  reach  port.) 

C)  Light  cruisers  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  24, .700 

(Seen  to  sink;  one  of  them  had  the  appearance  of  being  a  huger  type, 
and  might  have  been  a  battleship.) 

6  Torpedo-boat  destroyers  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  4,800 

(Seen  to  sink.) 

3  Torpedo-boat  destroyers  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2,.'/00 

(Seen  to  be  so  severely  damaged  as  to  render  it  extremelv  doubtful  if 

they  could  reach  port.) 

I  Submarine  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  800 

(Sunk.) 


I 


The  certain  losses  which  the  enemy  sustained  had  a  displace-  i 
ment  of  119,200  tons — that  is  the  calculation  based  upon  the  « 
vessels  which  were  ‘‘seen  to  sink.”  If  British  observers  are  ■ 
accurate — as  no  doubt  they  are — in  stating  that  two  other  Dread-  ; 
noughts  and  tliree  destroyers  were  ‘‘so  severely  damaged”  that  “ 
they  probably  could  not  return  to  port,  then  the  aggregate  displace-  i: 
ment  of  the  German  losses  was  nearly  174,000  tons,  as  com-  “ 
pared  with  the  total  British  losses  of  113,317  tons.  But,  in  the 
circumstances,  we  may  be  content  to  accept,  for  the  time  being,  , 
the  minimum  as  set  forth  by  Sir  John  Jellicoe,  and  then,  hearing  ^ 
in  mind  the  relative  strength  of  the  two  fleets,  the  German  ft  lost 
more  than  twice  as  heavily  as  the  British.  A  few  more  sucl  ■ 
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victories  for  the  enemy  and  he  would  liave  no  fleet  left.  The  lost 
units  were  vital  to  the  efficiency  of  the  German  High  Seas  Fleet. 
On  the  other  hand,  though  the  Queen  Mary,  the  Indomitable,  and 
the  Inrincible  were  valuable  ships,  their  disappearance  leaves  the 
British  Fleet  with  a  considerable  margin  of  strength  in  battle¬ 
cruisers  over  the  enemy ;  and  in  armoured  cruisers,  in  spite  of 
the  disappearance  of  the  Defence,  Black  Prince,  and  Warrior,  it 
[assesses  a  superiority  far  greater  to-day  than  was  the  case  at 
the  opening  of  the  war,  since  the  enemy  has  only  one  effective 
gPip-^the  Pioon — to  twenty-three  vessels  under  the  British  flag. 

The  battle  must  have  left  the  Germans  not  a  little  depressed, 
in  spite  of  their  boasts,  engineered  for  psychological  and  political 
reasons.  In  this  connection  Sir  John  Jellicoe’s  despatch  and 
the  report  of  Sir  David  Beatty  merit  brief  analysis  in  three 
particulars  :  — 

Gunnery. — “From  4.15  to  4.43  p.m.  the  conflict  between  the 
opposing  battle-cruisers  was  of  a  very  fierce  and  resolute  char¬ 
acter.  .  .  .  Our  fire  began  to  tell ;  the  accuracy  and  ra{)idity  of 
that  of  the  enemy  diminished  considerably.  .  .  .  The  control  and 
drill  (in  the  British  sTiips)  remained  undisturbed  throughout,  in 
many  cases  despite  heavy  damage  to  material  and  personnel. 
Our  superiority  over  the  enemy  in  this  respect  was  very  marked, 
their  efficiency  becoming  rapidly  reduced  under  punishment, 
while  ours  was  maintained  throughout.’’ — (Beatty.)  Admiral 
Jellicoe  also  refers  to  the  brilliant  gunnery  of  the  British  Fleet 
and  the  elTorts  of  the  enemy,  evidently  demoralised,  to  keep  out 
of  gun  range. 

Submarines. — The  enemy’s  submarines  were  apparently  in¬ 
tended  to  ])lay  an  important  part  in  the  fleet  action;  their  failure 
was  cons[)icuous.  At  least  one  was  sunk  ;  not  a  British  ship, 
according  to  the  despatch  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  was  injured, 
miicli  less  destroyed.  Their  failure  probably  accounts  for  the 
enemy's  denial  of  their  presence,  for  he  “banks’’  on  under-water 
craft  in  (iermany  as  w'ell  as  in  neutral  countries.  If  he  had  to 
admit  their  failure,  the  sheet  anchor  of  the  German  people  would 
be  gone,  and  hence  the  expedients,  such  as  the  visits  to  Spain  and 
America,  to  advertise  the  powers  of  the  submarine. 

Destroyers. — The  enemy  placed  great  reliance  on  attacks  by 
the  numerous  destroyers  which  accompanied  the  High  Seas 
Fleet.  These  vessels,  for  reasons  which  neither  British  Admiral 
explains,  failed  to  hit  more  than  one  British  ship,  the  Marl¬ 
borough,  though  “a  large  number  of  torpedoes  were  fired.’’  On 
the  other  hand,  the  British  destroyers  not  merely  covered  them¬ 
selves  with  glory  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  they  were  handled, 
but  sank  a  number  of  enemy  vessels.  The  Germans  have  always 
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prided  themselves  on  their  mosquito  tactics ;  the  branch  of  the 
service  to  which  Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  devoted  most  atten¬ 
tion  was  the  destroyer  flotillas. 

****** 

Such,  in  broad  outline,  was  the  Battle  of  Jutland.  It  has  left 
the  British  Fleet  stronger,  proportionately,  than  it  was  when  war 
opened,  and  to  that  extent  its  grip  on  the  sea  communications 
of  the  world  is  tighter  than  it  was.  It  has  raised  the  prestige 
of  the  British  Fleet  to  the  high  level  which  it  attained  in  the  early 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Commander-in-Chief  has 
written  of  the  officers  and  men  in  terms  the  import  of  which  there 
is  no  mistaking. 

"  The  conduct  of  officers  and  men  throughout  the  day  and  night  actions 
was  entirely  beyond  praise.  No  words  of  mine  could  do  them  justice.  On 
all  sides  it  is  reported  to  me  that  the  glorious  traditions  of  the  past  were 
most  worthily  upheld — %vhether  in  heavy  ships,  cruisers,  light-cruisers,  or 
destroyers  the  same  admirable  spirit  prevailed.  Officers  and  men  were 
cool  and  determined,  with  a  cheeriness  that  would  have  carried  them 
through  anything.  The  heroism  of  the  wounded  was  the  admiration  of  all. 

“  I  cannot  adequately  express  the  pride  with  which  the  spirit  of  the  Fleet 
filled  me.” 

Both  the  Comniiinder-in-Chief  and  Sir  David  Beatty  emphasise 
the  debt  which  is  due  to  the  engine-room  departments,  which,  as 
the  latter  officer  has  remarked,  “never  fail.”  The  matter  may 
be  left  at  that.  Ofllcers  and  men  emerged  with  honour  from  a 
trial  of  nerve,  courage,  and  skill,  unique  in  its  character,  having 
brought  the  Allied  cause  a  stage  nearer  to  triumph. 

The  damage  sustained  by  the  German  ships  which  were  able 
to  get  back  to  port  was  so  grievous,  that  it  is  certain  that  nothing 
more  will  be  seen  of  the  High  Seas  Fleet  during  the  remainder 
of  the  summer.  Twenty-two  months’  preparation  for  an 
encounter  at  sea  resulted  in  defeat.  The  German  plan  miscarried, 
and  the  want  of  success,  no  doubt,  accounts  for  the  recall  from 
retirement  of  Admiral  von  Holtzendorff,  the  former  Chief  of  the 
German  Naval  Staff.  He  has  now  become  its  “adviser.”  It  can 
be  w^ell  believed  that  after  the  battle  of  Jutland  the  Germans 
need  all  the  advice  they  can  obtain. 

Excubitor. 


THE  DKAMATIC  SYNTHESIS. 


Among  the  more  valuable  fruits  of  the  recent  Shakespeare 
Tercentenary  has  been  a  better  understanding  of  what  one  may 
call  the  paradox  of  “progress”  in  present-day  theatrical  art. 
We  have  been  conscious  of  something  beyond,  and  apart  from, 
the  universal  belief  that  the  civilised  world  neither  has  produced, 
nor  is  likely  to  produce,  “another  Shakespeare.”  There  has  been 
an  implicit  recognition  that,  even  if  this  were  possible  from  the 
point  of  view  of  personal  genius,  the  theatre  as  we  know  it  would 
in  itself  fail  to  supply  the  means  for  a  corresiX)nding  expression 
of  modern  life  and  thought.  Suppose  we  take,  for  example,  the 
matter  immediate  to  the  minds  of  everybody  just  now.  No  one 
denies  the  progress  of  the  theatre  in  many  of  those  things  which 
Shakespeare  regretted  at  the  old  Globe,  when  he  compared  “this 
cockpit”  to  the  “vasty  fields  of  France.”  Yet,  leaving  out  of 
the  question  Shakespeare’s  gifts  as  a  dramatist,  it  is  sufficiently 
agreed  that  the  “wooden  0”  he  deplored  could  convey,  with  the 
help  of  little  else  but  rhetoric  and  a  handful  of  actors,  a  more 
convincing  impression  of  the  siege  of  Harfleur  or  the  battle  of 
Bosworth  Field  than  the  best-equipped  stage  of  to-day  can  do 
even  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  not  to  mention  the  mightier  con¬ 
flict  of  our  own  time.  The  reason  is  not  merely  that  we  lack 
a  supreme  rhetorician,  or  that,  since  the  disuse  of  the  platform- 
stage,  rhetoric  has  ceased  to  be  a  prevailing  convention  in  our 
theatres.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  rhetoric  has  ceased  to 
be  so  important  an  element  of  war  itself.  With  the  growth  of 
highly  organised  armies  far  beyond  the  numbers  capable  of  either 
hearing  or  seeing  a  generalissimo,  rhetoric  of  the  kind  whose 
effect  the  theatre  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  convey  now  devolves  for 
immediately  effective  purposes  upon  minor  officers.  Any  repre¬ 
sentation  of  modern  war  that  includes  it  is  to  that  extent 
incidental.  In  a  word,  war  has  outgrown  the  theatre,  in  so  far 
as  concerns  the  representation  of  the  thing  as  a  whole  by  one  of 
its  parts. 

This  is  true  of  practically  every  form  of  public  life — of  all  those 
vast,  intangible,  impersonal  waves  of  influence,  expressing  them¬ 
selves  so  largely  through  journalism,  which  represent  modern 
political  and  social  movements.  The  theatre,  as  a  place  where 
living  actors  perform  before  a  physically  present  audience,  bears, 
and  must  bear,  a  constant  physical  relation  to  the  individual. 
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Its  functions  must  be  limited  by  the  faculties  of  the  human  eye,  j 
the  human  ear,  the  hiiman  voice.  The  theatre  cannot  [nopress  i 

in  the  sense  in  which  the  organised  life  of  the  civilised  world  has  i 

undoubtedly  progressed.  On  the  contrary,  it  grows  less  and  less  1 
adequate,  as  a  means  for  expressing  this,  exactly  in  ])r()[x)rtion  c 

to  the  improved  efficiency  of  communication  in  real  life,  and  to  < 

the  resulting  complication  of  controlling  influences,  ever  more  I 
and  more  removed  from  the  individual.  The  theatre  is  limited  i 
by  our  direct  physical  perceptions.  Not  so  human  activity  at 
large.  The  more  the  arts  and  mechanisms  of  the  theatre  are  i 
elaborated,  the  more  evident  appear  the  theatre’s  shortcomings 
in  this  regard.  , 

Such  is  the  paradox  of  so-called  theatrical  “  progress.”  It  has  i 

been  familiar  for  long,  but  has  been  brought  home  to  ns  pecu-  i 

liarly  by  the  recent  Shakespeare  celebrations.  They  have  been  i 

very  far  from  concerning  themselves  only  with  the  adulation  of  I  i 

genius.  They  have  been  a  very  welcome  and  timely  refuge  in 

the  glory  of  the  past  from  a  necessarily  unproductive  present,  and  1 
a  future  that  might  have  seemed,  even  in  diflerent  circum¬ 
stances,  to  afford  little  else  but  a  theatrical  impasse.  We  had 
had  so-called  theatrical  developments  of  many  sorts  throughout 
Europe  just  before  the  war — above  all,  of  course,  in  the  matter  of 
scenic  experiment,  for  the  inspiring  of  which  Continental  inno-  I 

vators  have  owed,  and  in  some  cases  confessed,  so  great  a  debt  i 

of  suggestion  to  ]\Ir.  Gordon  Craig — and  also,  in  a  very  different  i 

way,  to  Mr.  William  Poel.  These  experiments  have  been  so  ' 

various  that  sometimes  they  might  appear  to  have  been  symptoms  ] 

merely  of  sporadic  energy,  the  result  of  the  attraction  for  various  i 

reasons  of  a  large  amount  of  creative  intellect  to  the  service  of  ( 

the  theatre  as  such.  Their  aims  seem  sometimes  directly  con-  I 

trary  to  each  other.  From  Feinhardt’s  ‘‘theatre  of  the  five-  ; 

thousand”  to  the  little  theatres  intimes  that  are  now  dotted  over  i 
every  capital  and  large  town,  both  in  Europe  and  America  :  from  i 

the  sensuous  rebellion  of  the  Ilussian  ballet  to  the  didactic  sym-  ' 

holism  of  Andreiefl' ;  on  the  one  hand,  the  now-much-nioditied  ( 

antiquarianism  of  Poel,  on  the  other  the  subjective  ‘‘stylisation”  i 

of  Craig;  silhouette  and  E’ortuny  lighting;  the  “plastic”  theory 
of  Appia,  the  “relief ’’-stage  of  Fuchs;  wagon-scenes  and  revolv-  i 

mg  stages — there  is  just  one  characteristic  common  to  all,  namely.  < 

that  they  really  do  seem  to  represenl  a  heightened  sensitiveness  ( 

to  theatrical  possibilities,  a  feeling  after  freedom,  a  general  i 

breaking-up,  with  a  view  to  recombination,  of  the  traditions  of  i 

the  dramatic  synthesis.  ■ 

To  say  that  all  the  various  scenic  innovations  of  the  past  i 

decade  have  been  ‘  ‘  anti-realistic  ’  ’  in  tendency  would  be  I 
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palpably  wrong.  The  main  argument  for  the  diffused  and 
reflected  light  now  favoured  in  some  quarters  is,  for 
instance,  that  it  is  truer  to ‘the  action  of  natural  daylight  than 
that  from  footlights  and  battens.  Idealism  !  To  say  that  where 
one  finds  symbolic  convention  it  necessarily  replaces  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  objective  detail  would  also  be  false.  Nothing  could 
be  more  consciously  or  purely  conventional  than  the  rococo 
scroll-work  familiar  to  the  Victorian  scene.  On  the  other  hand, 
meticulous  truth  to  detail  in  furniture  and  costume  lias  proved 
not  incompatible  with  a  modernly-conventional  environment. 
Many  of  the  innovations,  sucli  as  the  use  of  tinted  light  in  place 
of  pigment  for  colour,  and  all  kinds  of  new  mechanisms  for  the 
more  rapid  change  of  scene,  have  no  relation  to  any  revolution 
in  artistic  principle.  But  there  is  one  thing  that  w'e  are  coming 
to  understand  everywhere  more  urgently  than  we  did.  This  is 
that  Hamlet’s  long-overworked  simile  of  the  holding  of  the  “mir¬ 
ror  iq)  to  nature  ”  is  true  to  an  extent  of  which  Shakespeare 
himself  was  jirobably  not  conscious.  We  are  coming  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  mirror  itself  is  not  nature,  can  never  be  nature, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  nature  it  reflects,  and  that  there  is 
no  need  for  it  to  pretend  to  have.  So  long  as  the  desired  idea 
is  conveyed  to  the  observer  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  the  mirror  is  used,  it  does  not  matter  what  the 
mirror  is  made  of,  or  what  is  behind  its  surface,  or  whether  the 
image  itself  is  true  to  this,  that,  or  the  other.  The  place  that 
we  call  a  theatre,  defined,  for  this  purpose,  by  the  physical 
presence  of  the  actor — the  piqijiet-show  and  the  cinematograph  I 
shall  deal  with  later — is  capable  of  conveying  better  than  can  be 
(lone  anywhere  else  certain  sensations  to  an  audience.  We  have 
found  from  experience  that  a  certain  combination  of  conventions 
and  realities  is  able  to  produce  those  sensations,  and  so  long  as 
they  are  [uoduced  nothing  else  matters.  There  is  no  iron  law 
that  the  stage  should  be  “like”  anything  on  earth — or  elsewhere. 
The  long-vexed  (piestion  of  illusion  is  unintelligent  as  a  matter  of 
contention  from  either  point  of  view.  Illusion  is,  after  all,  only 
another  name  for  an  interest  which  excludes  self-consciousness. 
There  always  has  been  illusion,  and  aUvays  will  be,  when  the 
interest  of  an  audience  is  completely  engrossed,  and  there  never 
can  be  when  it  is  not.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  structure 
of  the  sc-ene,  or  with  the  theatre  in  particular,  or  even  with  art 
in  particidar.  A  stone-breaker  who  is  intent  upon  his  w'ork,  and 
whose  universe  is  filled  by  the  surface  of  the  stone  which  he 
is  about  to  break,  so  that  he  is  unconscious  of  other  surround¬ 
ings  and  of  his  own  affairs,  is  just  as  much  subject  to  illusion  as 
the  playgoer  who  is  momentarily  conscious  of  nothing  but  some 
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particular  quality  or  form  or  sentiment  in  what  is  presented  before 
him  in  confessed  and  voluntary  pretence.  It  is  really  to  this 
simple  fact  that  we  have  awakened,  and  we  have  been  trying 
every  sort  of  combination  with  a  view  to  testing,  for  this  end,  all 
sorts  of  values  which  had  once  been  taken  for  granted.  The 
experiments  have,  as  I  have  said,  proved  useful  above  all  in  show¬ 
ing  that  the  limitations  of  the  theatre  remain  strangely  constant, 
that  its  characteristics  are  practically  unchanged,  and  that  the 
supposed  new  capabilities  are  very  little  else  but  old  ones  newly 
restored. 

Chief  of  all  our  discoveries  is  one  that  was  logically  obvious 
from  the  beginning,  namely,  that  so  far  as  the  theatre  is  con¬ 
cerned  all  questions  of  scene  remain  secondary  to  the  presence 
of  the  living  actor.  The  sensation  which  the  theatre  is  peculiarly 
capable  of  producing  remains  that  of  immediate  personal 
sympathy  in  the  audience  with  some  aspect  of  human  life  reflected 
to  them  by  means  of  the  actor.  It  may  be  sympathy  with  pas¬ 
sions,  with  joy  or  sorrow,  producing  laughter  or  tears,  or  with 
the  delight  of  intelligent  perception.  It  is  sympathy  all  the 
same,  and  the  more  vivid  and  completely  engrossing  that  sym¬ 
pathy  is,  the  more  the  theatre  is  fulfilling  a  function  it  can  per¬ 
form  better  than  any  other  place  of  art.  It  is  possible,  by  the 
way,  that  with  this  sympathy  the  question  of  human  magnetism 
— purely  superficial  as  regards  the  actor — is  not  unimportant.  It 
is  possible  that,  as  a  scientific  fact,  the  electricity  generated  by 
an  audience  in  a  condition  of  tense  excitement  can  be  used  to 
artistic  effect  in  a  way  that  is  nowhere  else  jxissible  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  in  a  theatre.  There  are,  however,  many  more  im¬ 
portant  aids  to  this  instant  appeal  to  sympathy  in  an  engrossed 
spectator — an  appeal,  not  created  by  the  player  (nor,  indeed,  by 
the  play),  but  focussed  and  reflected  by  their  means  from  the  life 
of  humanity  at  large  to  the  particular  audience — an  appeal  from 
life  to  life,  via  the  stage.  There  are,  of  course,  the  written  words, 
whose  isolated  effect  is,  in  some  circumstances,  conveyed  just 
as  efficiently  if  converted  into  appropriate  form  and  read  as 
“literature.”  There  is  the  environment  supplied  by  the  scenic 
artist,  whose  isolated  appeal  could  often  be  conveyed  equally  well 
in  model-scenes  upon  a  much  smaller  and  more  convenient  scale. 
There  is  music,  which  is  also  capable  of  isolation.  But  all  these 
forms  of  art,  which  have  valuable  qualities  on  their  own  account, 
in  their  own  time  and  place,  cannot  produce — do  not,  even  in 
Wagner’s  case — the  full  appeal  possible  in  a  theatre  without  the 
presence  of  the  living  actor  as  the  primary  essential. 

There  was  a  time  when  much  w'as  talked  of  the  possibilities  of 
the  puppet-show’  and  of  the  “rivalry”  of  the  cinematograph— 
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both  excellent  things  in  their  way.  Mr.  Gordon  Craig’s  vision 
of  the  “super-marionette”  was  a  case  in  point.  But  the  truth  is 
that  the  marionette-show,  as  a  popular  form  of  art,  is,  and  has 
been,  only  a  cheap  substitute  for  the  theatre,  forfeiting  many 
capabilities.  So  far  as  the  modern  cult  is  concerned,  there  is 
the  charm  of  critical  interest,  and  a  certain  wonder  that  the  effect 
should  approach  as  nearly  as  it  does  that  of  the  living  actor.  The 
spectator  is  flattered  with  a  consciousness  of  the  extent  to  which 
bis  own  imagination  can  supplement  the  imperfections  of  the 
marionette.  But  otherwise  the  marionette  is  not  only  cheaper, 
but,  despite  the  pardonable  satire  of  comparison,  in  fact  less  effec¬ 
tive  than  the  living  actor.  So  far  as  superficiality  is  concerned  there 
is  no  difference  between  them.  To  that  extent  the  living  actor  is  a 
marionette.  So  long  as  the  superficial  effect  and  the  voice  are 
identical,  it  would  not  matter  in  the  slightest  if  he  were  made 
of  wood  or  stuffed  with  hay.  In  everything  that  the  marionette 
can  do — so  far  as  the  all-important  life-appeal  is  concerned — the 
living  actor  can  beat  it.  He  can  do  so  even  in  the  suggestion  of 
unreality,  for  the  best  of  all  marionettes  for  this  purpose  is  the 
living  actor  pretending  to  be  a  marionette.  The  same  thing  is 
in  a  way  true  of  the  cinematograph.  So  far  as  panoramic 
capabilities  are  concerned,  and  also  the  suggestion  of  speed  and 
quick  change  of  scene,  the  cinematograph  has  undoubted 
capabilities  that  might  be  used  in  the  theatre  more  than  they  are. 
But  even  as  things  stand,  its  strongest  appeal  has  been  found  to 
be  the  dramatic.  For  that  appeal  it  proves,  like  the  puppet-show, 
only  cheaper,  weaker,  and  inferior  to  the  living  and  direct  forms 
of  drama.  Probably  it  will  find  an  ultimate  place  in  the  theatre 
itself  as  a  means  of  suggesting  speed  and  panoramic  effect  where 
necessary.  In  both  cases,  for  what  is  essential  in  the  dramatic 
appeal,  the  human  body  still  proves  an  unrivalled  machine  for 
representing  itself  in  action,  and  for  larger  dramatic  purposes, 
apart  from  questions  of  economy  and  convenience,  if  it  may  be 
assisted,  it  cannot  be  supplanted  with  artistic  advantage. 

So  it  comes  about  that  every  innovation  which  attempts  to  re¬ 
place  the  actor  as  the  central  and  characteristic  figure  of  the 
theatre  has  failed,  and  must  fail.  The  theatre  is  in  theory,  as  it 
was  in  history,  built  round  the  actor.  Everything  about  it  must 
be  standardised  in  accordance  with  his  capabilities.  It  is  the 
presence  of  the  actor  and  the  range  of  his  voice  that  decrees, 
among  other  things,  the  size  of  the  theatre.  Whatever  we  do 
not  know  about  the  theatres  of  classic  Greece  we  do  know  that 
one  w’ay  or  another  the  words  of  the  great  dramas  w'hich  have 
I  descended  to  us  must  have  been  heard,  or  their  effect  could 
obviously  not  have  been  produced.  In  whatever  way  helped  by 
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buskin  and  mask  and  other  jiossible  conventions,  tlie  living  actors  I 
and  the  living  chorus  were  in  its  greatest  days  the  vehicle  of  the  I 
expression  of  Greek  drama.  We  know  that  when,  as  in  the  I 
great  Roman  theatres,  the  size  of  the  auditorium  grew  to  a  [x)int 
at  which  the  finer  shades  of  expression  by  voice  and  gest  me  ceased 
to  be  [Kissible  on  the  part  of  the  actor,  the  drama  declined  into 
sensuous  pantomime  and  devitalising  display. 

Everything,  then,  in  the  nature  of  scenic  design  must  have  for 
its  highest  aim  the  surrounding  of  the  actor  with  whatever  decora-  | 
tion  is  desirable.  It  follows  that  any  assertion  interfering  with  ' 
the  effect  produced  by  the  actor  is  of  inferior  value.  In  jioint  of  | 
fact  we  are  finding  that,  apart  from  the  lighting  and  “staging" 
of  the  actor,  the  environment  for  all  that  is  best  and  strongest 
in  the  appeal  of  drama  matters  far  less  than  would  appear  from  I 
the  amount  of  discussion  to  which  various  theories  have  given  I 
rise.  There  is,  for  instance,  Mr.  Gordon  Craig’s  idea  of  “stylisa-  | 
tion  ” — that  is  to  say,  that  the  decoration  of  the  stage  should  not  [ 
necessarilv  have  any  i-elation  to  olrjective  nature,  but  re[)resent  ; 
a  scheme  evolved  from  the  designer’s  inner  consciousness.  This  : 
theory  has,  as  we  all  know,  resulted  in  some  very  beautiful  designs 
on  Mr.  Craig’s  part — some,  but  by  no  means  all,  of  them  marked 
by  that  “vertical  convention”  which  has  been  so  largely  charac-  ^ 
teilstic  of  Mr.  Craig’s  “style.”  At  the  same  time  we  arv  coming  | 
more  and  more  to  recognise  that  any  tiainsference  of  emphasis 
from  the  actor  to  his  surroundings — whether  it  be  in  the  assertion  j| 
of  so-called  “realism  ”  or  so-called  “style” — tends  to  weaken  the  ! 
possible  appeal.  Ther'e  ar’e  other  considerations  noted  even  by  ■ 
a  most  enthusiastic  student  of  the  new  scenic  aid,  namely,  Mr.  * 
Hiram  Kelly  Moderwell,  in  his  excellent  sumnrary  of  current 
theatrical  movements,  recently  published  under  the  title  of  The  I 
Theatre  of  To-day.  F 

“ Stylisation,”  he  writes,  “is  not  the  triumphant  movement 
which  one  might  suppose  after  a  glance  at  the  field.  It  has 
serious  internal  difficulties,  and  none  know  the  fact  l)etter  than 
the  stylists  themselves.  In  the  first  place,  just  as  realism  must  ^ 
wreck  on  the  conventions  of  the  drama,  so  unrestrained  conven¬ 
tionalism  must  wreck  on  the  life-content  of  the  drama.  But, 
more  serious,  a  thorough  stylisation  will  usually  try  to  change 
the  play  to  suit  the  setting.  Given  nearly  any  good  play  which 
calls  for  some  degree  of  variety  in  the  setting,  and  varied  it  will 
remain  in  spite  of  the  best  stylising.  It  the  producer  denies  this 
and  seeks  to  make  his  work  thorough  he  is  sure  to  twist  his  play 
into  something  quite  different  and  quite  undesirable.  His  only  ^ 
escajae  is  to  write  plays  for  stylisation,  which  is  just  what  the 
extreme  producers  are  crying  for.  But  we  cannot  help  believinj  i 
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that  drama  wrenched  so  i'ar  from  its  life-purpose  for  the  benefit 
of  the  artistically  initiated  will  soon  have  but  a  sorry  audience — 
nuKst  at  last,  to  borrow  the  words  of  William  Morris,  '  become  too 
precious  a  thing  for  even  the  hands  of  the  initiated  to  touch, 
whereupon  the  initiated  must  sit  still  and  do  nothing,  to  the 
grief  of  no-one.’  ” 

ij  Perhaps  after  all,  the  best  criticism  of  the  idea  of  stylisation 
-  —which  comes  in  the  end  to  mean  the  assertion  of  the  scene- 
!  designer  as  a  creative  artist  in  relation  to  whom  the  actor  is  either 
subservient  or  independent  —is  already  that  of  experience.  For 
P  some  years  now — although  in  England  our  methods  of  stage- 
'  organisation  have  not  been  encouraging — a  considerable  amount 
of  energy,  enthusiasm,  intellect  and  capital  has  been  expended 
throughout  Eiiro]ie  upon  scenic  reform.  It  has  by  no  means 
lacked  result  ;  but  this  has  not  been  either  in  the  direction  or  to 
tlie  extent  that  was  foreshadowed.  What,  at  the  heart  of  the 
I  dramatic  apjieal,  has  scenic  reform  created  on  its  own  account? 
I  .\hsolutely  nothing.  The  setting  of  accepted  classics,  of 
Shakesi)eare,  the  Greek  tragedies,  mediaeval  miracle-j)lays  and 

t  mysteries,  standard  operas,  and  some  few  new  plays  in  which  the 
actor  is  still  the  centrally  important  element  of  the  jtroduction  as 
such,  and  the  dialogue  already  popular  as  literature — this  has  been 
I  the  limit  of  its  achievement.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  plays  con¬ 
cerned  are  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases  those  in  which  the 
I  setting — whether  “  realistic  ”  or  conventional — does  not  very  much 
I  matter.  In  these,  conventional  scenery  being  undoubtedly  more 
I  economical  than  the  so-called  “  realistic,”  has  proved  very  prac- 
I  tically  useful.  In  fact,  it  is  the  cheapest  and  most  convenient  way 
_  of  filling  what  might  just  as  well  be  vacancy,  if  vacancy  were  con- 
I  ceivahle.  Xo  better  object-lesson  for  tbe  comparison  of  tbe  two 
I  methods  together  could  well  be  found  than  the  admirable  series 
of  revivals  which  have  comprised  iMr.  Martin  Harvey’s  Shake- 
l  speare  Festival  at  His  Majesty’s  Theatre.  Mr.  Martin  Harvey 
has  made  trial  of  both  methods.  His  BicJiard  III.  has  been 
■  played  in  front  of  painted  canvas,  with  wings  and  sky-borders  and 
landscape  shown  in  detail  upon  the  back-cloth.  His  other  produc- 
:  iions—hawlet,  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  and  Henry  V. 
—have  been  performed  in  a  conventional  ”  stylised”  scene.  The 
styles  have  varied  from  a  Craigesque  Hamlet  to  The  Taming  of 
the  Shrew  arranged,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  William  Poel,  in 
front  of  a  certain  amount  of  painted  scenery,  but  with  a  frequent 
use  of  “traverses,”  or  low  screens  run  across  the  stage  from 
either  side,  after  the  fashion  of  the  long-familiar  “  flats,”  but  quite 
I  without  auy  “realistic”  decoration  in  themselves.  What  were 
the  comparative  results?  As  it  proved,  the  only  really  important 
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differences  were  those  of  convenience  and  of  time.  So  far  as 
beauty  was  concerned,  it  was  to  be  found  in  both  types  of  scene. 
The  plain  raised  stage  and  domed  sky  used  for  both  the  Platform 
and  Churchyard  scenes  in  Hamlet,  the  Castle-interior  with  its 
tall  curtains  and  steps  leading  to  the  back  of  the  stage,  and  slit  of 
moonlit  sky  seen  above  them  and  between  the  curtains— this 
reminding  one  very  strongly  of  Mr.  Gordon  Craig’s  original  scene 
for  the  external  Platform  itself,  as  shown  in  his  book  upon  The 
Art  of  the  Theatre — all  these  were  extremely  beautiful.  The 
plain  raised  stage,  with  a  low  line  of  rocks  at  the  back,  afforded 
some  peculiarly  appropriate  opportunities  for  the  use  of  silhouette,  j 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  Ghost.  Though  largely  conventional,  I 
these  scenes  were  not  entirely  so.  The  domed  sky  is  as  a  matter 
of  fact  far  more  in  the  direction  of  attempted  “realism”  than 
the  now  discredited  sky-borders.  The  yew-tree  in  the  churchyard, 
the  grave,  the  moon  shining  through  the  curtains,  were  all  just 
as  “  realistic  ”  as  they  would  be  on  any  scene.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  very  great  beauty  in  several  of  the  painted  and  detailed 
scenes  of  the  Richard  III.  revival — as,  for  instance,  that  outside 
the  Tower  of  London,  with  the  Thames  in  the  distance.  The 
battle-scene  before  a  canvas  Bosworth  cannot  be — and  never  has 
been — described  as  a  successful  representation.  This,  however,  is 
not  due  to  any  ‘  ‘  realism  ’  ’  in  the  painting,  but  to  the  obviousness 
of  the  convention  through  the  cumbrous  mechanisms  of  the  six 
changes,  the  recurring  front  scene,  and  the  inevitable  inefficiency 
of  the  supernumerary  army.  The  one  vital  difference  between  the 
so-called  “realistic”  and  the  so-called  “conventional”— both  i 
being  really  conventional  and  the  only  contrast  lying  in  simplicity  j 
of  design  and  the  use  of  light  instead  of  paint — was,  in  fact,  the 
purely  practical  matter  of  the  saving  of  time.  The  truth  revealed  I 
throughout  the  festival  was  simply  that  so  far  as  Shakespeare  is  *' 
concerned  scenery  only  matters  inasmuch  as  it  facilitates  or  hinders  t 
the  acting  and  the  progress  of  the  play.  The  costumes  were  an  | 
equal  blend  of  antiquarianism  and  fantasy  in  all  cases.  Curtains 
and  screens  have  been  shown  to  be  advisable  for  certain  scenes,  not  ‘ 
because  they  are  in  themselves  necessarily  more  beautiful  than  j 
painted  canvas,  but  because  they  can  be  run  across  quickly  and  not 
only  save  time  but  keep  the  continuity  of  the  action.  They  nlsn  j 
avoid  the  supposed  and,  in  Shakespeare’s  case,  frequently  jarring  ^ 
necessity  of  closing  each  scene  wuth  a  “situation”  of  sufficient  ; 
dramatic  strength  to  give  a  sense  of  sectional  finality.  i 

So  far  as  the  much-vaunted  idea  of  suggesting  infinity  and  other  j 
abstractions  is  concerned,  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  the  part  advisablj  ; 
played  by  the  scene  in  these  matters  has  not  been  in  some  quarters  - 
very  much  over-rated.  In  this — so  far,  at  any  rate,  as  Shake-  ; 
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speare  is  concerned — suggestions  from  a  “  conventional  ”  scene- 
designer  are  just  as  gratuitous  as  suggestions  of  other  kinds  from 
a  “realistic”  one.  The  exact  amount  of  suggestion  that  Shake¬ 
speare  intended  is  in  his  verse.  It  is  in  the  acting  of  the  drama, 
not  in  the  scenic  suggestion  of  its  environment,  that  the  theatrical 
performance  has  an  advantage  over  the  reading  of  the  play  in  a 
book.  The  storm  in  Lear  is  a  much  greater  thing  in  one’s 
imagination  than  it  can  ever  be  on  the  stage,  whether  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  latter  case  by  a  mathematical  curve,  or  by  a  detailed 
representation  of  Dover  cliffs.  There  is,  of  course,  the  contention 
that  the  conventional  scene  is  peculiarly  valuable  in  getting  the 
spectator  into  an  appropriate  mood  for  the  play.  This  may  be 
true  to  a  certain  extent — and  might  be  equally  true  of  the  realistic 
scene— but  its  value  from  this  point  of  view  does  not  extend  very 
much  farther  than  the  value  of  an  appropriate  binding  to  a  book, 
pleasant  to  look  upon  but  not  essential  to  the  value  of  the  con¬ 
tents.  In  any  circumstances,  where  Shakespeare  is  concerned,  we 
-have  had  evidence  enough  to  bring  us  to  the  conclusion  that,  so 
long  as  there  is  nothing  stridently  inappropriate  to  the  play,  the 
I  artistic  as  distinguished  from  the  utilitarian  difference  between  the 
values  of  so-called  conventional  and  “realistic”  scenery  matters 
I  infinitesimally  compared  to  the  question  as  to  whether  the  acting 
is  good  or  bad,  false  or  true,  vital  or  mechanical,  holding  the 
audience  engrossed,  or  leaving  it  indifferent. 

So  we  come  to  it  that  all  the  labours  and  assertions — and  very 
real  genius  in  some  cases — of  the  scenic  reformers  have  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  advancing  the  scene  to  anything  more  than  a  secondary 
place  in  the  dramatic  synthesis.  They  have  succeeded  in  saving 
time,  economising  labour,  finding  means  for  filling  unessential 
backgrounds  with  decent  draperies  and  pleasing  tints,  arranging 
I  for  better  lighting,  and  on  the  whole,  for  a  less  aggressive  environ- 
I  ment  of  the  actor.  All  this  has  been  a  most  useful  achievement. 
But  it  is  not  the  revolution  in  the  creative  responsibilities  of  the 
theatre  that  had  been  heralded.  In  point  of  fact,  they  have 
brought  us  round  again  to  what  was  very  much  the  state  of  affairs 
in  Shakespeare’s  own  time — without  the  precise  antiquarianism  of 
which  Mr.  Poel  was  once  an  apostle — namely,  that  the  actors 
themselves  constituted  the  visible  play,  wuth  scenic  accessories,  but 
without  any  consciousness  of  a  scenic  “envelope,”  tKe  only 
environment  which  mattered  being  that  of  the  audience. 

This  is,  of  course,  by  no  means  the  only  case  in  which  we  have 
been  made  conscious  of  the  paradox  of  what  must  be  described 
as  retrogressive  ‘  ‘  progress  ’  ’  in  theatrical  art.  It  has  been 
apparent  in  other  things  besides  scenery — in  the  inability  of  our 
drama  to  rise  to  the  tragic  level  demanded  by  a  modern  world- 
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crisis ;  in  the  fact  that  now  everywhere  it  is  the  spirit  of  tlie  past 
that  is  being  appealed  to  in  cults  and  vogues  of  this  or  that  century, 
this  or  that  revived  convention — in  the  fact  that,  when  there  is 
an  effort  to  evolve  something  on  a  higher  plane  than  trivial  enter¬ 
tainment,  it  has  first  of  all  to  be  apparently  stultified  in  order  to 
accommodate  itself  to  the  essential  dramatic  technhpie  of  our  time, 
and  then  quite  understandably  suffers  the  penalty  for  its  own  stul¬ 
tification.  For  this  we  blame  playwrights,  act  or- managers, 
systems  and  County  Councils — some  people  have  even  been 
known  to  blame  critics !  Is  it  not  the  truth  that  the 
real  fault  lies  simply  with  the  inevitable  inability  [ 
of  the  theatre  to  keep  pace  with  the  organisation  and  ' 
larger  interests  of  modern  life  — practically  hound  as  it  is 
to  what  can  be  physically  suggested  by  the  actor,  whether  by  word  I 
of  mouth  or  otherwise?  It  makes  very  little  real  difference 
whether  from  time  to  time  the  playwright  or  the  scene-designer 
or  some  unspccialised  regisseur  manages  to  claim  predominant 
authority  within  the  playhouse  walls.  The  actor  will  have  to  be 
reckoned  with,  sooner  or  later.  It  is  on  account  of  his  primary 
value  that  the  work  of  art  that  is  to  be  produced  takes  the  form 
of  a  play,  and  not  of  a  book  or  picture.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to 
say  that  the  influence  of  the  actor  is  necessarily  harmful.  On  the 
contrary,  up  to  the  point  where  he  is  legitimately  concerned,  the 
drama  will  aUvays  be  potentially  the  strongest  and  most  vivid  form 
of  artistic  appeal  possible.  But  directly  he  ceases  to  be  legitimately 
concerned  he  becomes  a  limiting  force  ;  and,  since  he  is  necessary, 
limitation  is  the  result.  He  is  eminently  suited  to  pronounce  the 
messages  of  mythical  and  feudal  ages,  when  thouglit  as  well  as  j 
power  was,  either  in  imagination  or  reality,  close-linked  with  * 
single  personalities,  and  when  immeasurably  more  public  action 
was  directly  physical  than  is  the  case  now\  In  this  day  of  demo¬ 
cracies,  however,  when  both  thought  and  power  are  nouns  of  infinite  ' 
multitude,  and  when  science  divides  cause  and  efl'ect  as  far  as  to 
the  stars,  the  actor,  in  drama  representative  of  anything  like  the 
full  meaning  of  modem  life,  becomes  all  too  often  an  intrusion  of 
physical  individuality.  In  a  wmy  the  modern  newspaper  repre¬ 
sents  the  public  significance  of  modern  life  far  more  surely  than 
the  modern  play  either  does  or  can. 

Are  we  then  to  be  despondent  regarding  the  theatre?  Are  we 
to  look  upon  all  this  intelligent  effort  that  has  been  recently 
lavished  upon  the  scene  as  vain?  Are  w'e  to  envisage  a  prospect 
merely  of  trivialities  and  frivolities,  of  the  pretty  and  thf 
sensuous?  I  do  not  think  so.  All  that  is  happening  seems  to  b; 
that  we  are  recognising  the  theatre’s  limitations.  The  time  for 
the  theatre  to  focus  wwld-tragedy  within  itself — to  speak  for  all 
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nieu  before  all  men — may  be  past.  Another  /Eschylus  or  another 
Shakespeare  would  probably  not  confine  himself  to  expression  in 
dramatic  form.  But  after  all  there  is  nothing  to  mourn  in  that. 
The  theatre  is  for  the  welfare  of  humanity,  not  humanity  for 
the  welfare  of  the  tlieatre.  The'  harp  for  certain  purj^wses  is 
no  less  beautiful  an  instrument,  because  for  certain  others  it  has 
been  superseded  by  the  meclianical  piano.  Moreover,  how  much 
:■  there  is  left  in  which  tlie  theatre  still  can  be,  and  is,  supreme  in 
1  its  appeal !  It  is  still  the  treasure  house  by  which  we  are  inheritors 
■  of  incomparable  artistic  idches  bequeathed  to  us  in  the  dramatic 
classics  of  every  age,  riches  that  are  still  as  negotiable  as  ever — 

!  the  more  so  in  the  theatre,  as  being  their  original  repository.  If 
our  life  lias  advanced  upon  the  numerical  standards  of  organisa¬ 
tion,  the  ways  and  means  and  mechanisms  of  the  past,  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  individual  humanity  remain  practically  constant  within 
the  classic  period.  In  all  forms  of  comedy — manners,  wit,  senti¬ 
ment— in  opera  and  music-drama  of  all  kinds,  in  genre  and 
:  domestic  melodi’ama  of  all  classes,  in  farce,  in  drama  of  adventure, 
in  all  forms  of  romance,  excursions  in  individual  human  fantasy 
and  idealism,  even  of  pure  symbolism,  in  so  far  as  it  remains  related 
to  individual  humanity — in  all  these  things  the  theatre  must  still 

I  remain  the  supreme  medium  of  expression.  There  are  other  ways, 

^  too,  in  which  the  domain  of  the  theatre  can  be  legitimately  ex- 
j  tended.  One  of  these  is  by  further  and  conscious  development  of 
!  conventional  action — that  is  to  say  action  which  does  not  pretend 
sj  to  be  in  the  remotest  degree  probable,  but  is  confessedly  brought 
into  agitate,  according  to  the  theatre’s  need,  characters  more  or 
less  close  to  life  in  themselves.  Mr.  Vachell’s  recent  play.  The 

I  Vase  of  Lddij  Camber,  was  an  excellent  instance  of  this,  with 
its  otherwise  “  undramatic  ”  love  affair  between  a  doctor  and  his 
assistant,  concentrated  and  vivified  by  the  bringing  in  of  a  purely 
conventional  and  patently  improbable  murder.  The  Bernstein 
>  I'  “stress ’’-drama,  and  the  “crook”  and  “spoof”  plays  that 
'  ^  have  been  so  highly  developed  in  America,  are  other  typical  cases 
f  I  in  which  the  deficiencies  of  the  theatre  in  representing  modern 
-  life  have  been  openly  helped  out  by  the  use  of  conventional  action, 
a  -  Also  the  future  of  the  theatre,  so  far  as  its  relations  with  modern 
,  life  are  concerned,  is  obviously  likely  to  be  helped,  not  only  by  a 
f  :  clearer  consciousness  of  its  limitations,  but  by  a  more  recognisant 
y  ‘Alliance  with  other  forms  of  art  not  thus  limited.  The  modern 
dranuitic  synthesis  covers  already  much  that  is  not  to  be  found 
If  within  the  theatre  at  all.  The  extent,  for  example,  to  which  both 
literature  and  journalism  are  now  concerned  in  creating  the  value 
Cl  of  a  play  has  already  been  partly  apparent.  This  contribution  lias 
ill  ^nothing  to  do  with  that  entirely  illogical  compromise,  the  so- 
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called  “literary  drama.”  It  has  to  do  with  actual  division  of  "  la 
labour  in  the  realm  of  art.  Already,  for  instance,  when  a  sue-  i  tl 
cessful  romantic  play  is  produced,  a  novel  exploiting  its  literary  !  hi 
value  is  not  infrequently  published.  The  aid  of  both  journalisiu  h* 

and  literature  has  been  yet  more  clearly  shown  in  the  now  dis-  nc 

credited  effort  of  the  theatre  to  keep  in  touch  with  modern  life  bv  re 

means  of  “  thesis,”  “  problem,”  and  “discussion”  plays.  It  is,  ’  th 
of  course,  logically  evident  that  a  play,  having  as  such  no  relation  ca 

to  fact  and  representing  only  one  instance  of  whatever  is  brought  ar 

forward,  cannot  even  state  a  general  thesis.  For  the  same  reason  co 

the  solution  of  any  problem  so  propounded  is  of  small  social  value.  !'j  in 
Indeed,  so  far  as  any  argumentative  treatment  of  any  social  ques-  ; 
tion  is  concerned,  the  emotional  circumstances  of  the  theatre,  ^  to 
affording  no  adjournment  for  reference,  are  the  worst  possible.  wi 
However,  it  would  be  wTong  to  say  that  there  is  no  future  for  the  |  cn 
“problem”  play.  With  the  help  of  literature  and  journalism  I  mi 
much  can  be  done.  The  theatre  still  enjoys  the  advantage  of  f  mi 
supremely  vivid  and  engrossing  appeal.  There  is  no  better  means 
of  concentrating  public  attention.  Even  in  cases  where  a  so-called  an 
“  problem  ”  play  has  proved  a  bad  work  of  art  as  such,  with  the  so- 
help  of  journalism  and  literature  it  has,  when  in  itself  strong  and  to 
vivid  and  dramatic,  often  been  converted  into  a  thoroughly  appeal-  the 
ing  creation.  The  battalions  of  books  and  articles,  and  the  ;  tol 
columns  of  newspaper  correspondence,  that  support  the  appeal  of  |j  doI 
a  live  play  of  this  kind — not  forgetting  those  lengthy  prefaces  with  |l  ah 
which  modern  playwrights  are  wont  to  emphasise  the  printed  ver-  1  is 
sion — all  these  things  show  the  insufficiency  of  drama  to  afford  ‘ 
complete  expression  or  anything  like  a  criticism  of  modern  life.  [ 

At  the  same  time  they  show  its  value  when  combined  with  other 
arts  beyond  the  pale  of  the  theatre  itself.  The  way  in  which  ^ 
journalism  in  particular  is  able  to  fill  out  the  margin  between  the  [ 
realities  of  life  and  the  conventions  of  the  stage  may  go  far  in  | 
explaining  certain  features  of  modern  dramatic  criticism.  In  its 
most  popular  form  this  is  nowadays  dependent  for  its  appeal  far  ; 
less  upon  criticism  of  drama  than  upon  criticism  of  life,  with  ; 
drama  as  conventional  excuse.  It  is,  to  a  great  extent,  a  supple¬ 
mentary  art  to  that  of  the  playwright  in  those  directions  where  : 
the  stage  itself  proves  an  inadequate  means  of  expression.  Given.  ■ 
in  short,  a  good  dramatic  play,  the  critic  may  be  trusted  to  point 
the  moral ;  the  “  fictionist  ”  to  adorn  the  tale. 

In  these  various  ways — perhaps  in  all  at  once — there  is  pos 
sibility  of  much  development  yet  in  the  dramatic  synthesis.  Th 
uses  both  of  action  as  a  confessed  convention  and  of  an  open 
alliance  between  playwright  and  literary  author  and  critic  migh  j 
be  capable  of  much  franker  and  more  efficient  exploitation.  Tie 
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latter  recourse  has,  to  effective  purposes,  as  yet  hardly  got  beyond 
the  adaptation  of  novels  into  plays  and  plays  into  novels.  There 
have  been  efforts  of  some  playwrights  to  test  the  resources  of 
literature  and  journalism  on  their  own  account,  and  of  some 
novelists  and  journalists  to  engage  in  reciprocal  adventures  as 
regards  the  theatre.  This  leads  to  needless  trouble.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  man  with  a  particular  ability  for  stage-craft  is  in  very  few 
cases  ideally  fitted  to  explore  literary  and  journalistic  values — 
and  vice  versd.  To  keep  all  these  functions  at  once  more 
consciously  distinct  and  more  openly  allied  would  seem  to  be  the 
inevitable  trend. 

Thus  it  might  not  be  regretted  if  the  theatre  were  contentedly 
to  remain  the  place  of  laughter  and  tears,  of  beauty  and  of 
wit,  of  the  physical,  emotional,  dramatic  appeal,  served  by  skilled 
craftsmen,  while  the  disputative  and  discursive  element,  and  in 
many  cases  the  application  to  current  events  and  social  problems, 
might  be  relegated  more  strictly  than  they  have  been  to  other 
quarters.  A  frank  recognition  of  such  a  state  of  affairs  would,  at 
any  rate,  free  our  theatre  from  the  need  of  perpetual  apology  for 
si>called  “literary”  drama,  which  only  points  by  its  very  name 
to  a  bad  assortment  of  art-values.  Meanwhile,  even  if  some  of 
these  scenic  reformations  from  which  so  much  was  hoped  appear 
to  be  largely  reactionary  in  tendency,  the  art  of  the  theatre  remains 
i  not  less  vital  than  ever,  and  potentially  more  beautiful.  Still,  as 
I  always,  within  those  limits  which  its  nature  decrees,  the  theatre 
I  is  “  irresistible.” 
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two  reasons  for  their  mode  of  progression.  It  is  night  when  the 
Processionaries  sally  forth  to  browse  upon  the  pine-leaves.  They 
leave  their  nest,  situated  at  the  top  of  a  bough,  in  profound  dark¬ 
ness  ;  they  go  down  the  denuded  pole  till  they  come  to  the  nearest 
branch  that  has  not  yet  been  gnawed,  a  branch  which  becomes 
lower  and  lower  by  degrees  as  the  consumers  finish  stripping 
the  upper  storeys ;  they  climb  up  this  untouched  branch  and 
spread  over  the  green  needles. 

When  they  have  had  their  suppers  and  begin  to  feel  the  keen 
night  air,  the  next  thing  is  to  return  to  the  shelter  of  the  house. 
Measured  in  a  straight  line,  the  distance  is  not  great,  hardly  an 
arm’s  length ;  but  it  cannot  be  covered  this  way  on  foot.  The 
caterpillars  have  to  climb  down  from  one  crossing  to  the  next, 
from  the  needle  to  the  twig,  from  the  twig  to  the  branch,  from 
the  branch  to  the  bough  ;  and  from  the  bough,  by  a  no  less  angular 
path,  they  go  back  home.  It  is  useless  to  rely  upon  sight  as  a  guide 
on  this  long  and  erratic  journey.  The  Processionary,  it  is  true, 
has  five  ocular  specks  on  either  side  of  his  head,  but  they  are  so 
infinitesimal,  so  difficult  to  make  out  through  the  magnifying- 
glass,  that  we  cannot  attribute  to  them  any  great  power  of  vision. 
Besides,  what  good  would  those  short-sighted  lenses  be  in  the 
absence  of  light,  in  black  darkness? 

It  is  equally  useless  to  think  of  the  sense  of  smell.  Has  the 
Processionary  any  olfactory  powers  or  has  he  not?  I  do  not 
know.  Without  giving  a  positive  answer  to  the  question,  I  can 
at  least  declare  that  his  sense  of  smell  is  exceedingly  dull  and 
in  no  way  suited  to  help  him  find  his  way.  This  is  proved,  in 
my  experiments,  by  a  number  of  hungry  caterpillars  who,  after 
a  long  fast,  pass  close  beside  a  pine-branch  without  betraying 
any  eagerness  or  showing  any  sign  of  stopping.  It  is  the  sense 
of  touch  that  tells  them  wffiere  they  are.  So  long  as  their  lips 
do  not  chance  to  light  upon  the  pasture-land,  not  one  of  them 
settles  there,  though  he  be  ravenous.  They  do  not  hasten  to 
food  which  they  have  scented  from  afar ;  they  stop  at  a  branch 
which  they  encounter  on  their  way. 

Apart  from  sight  and  smell,  what  remains  to  guide  them  in 
returning  to  the  nest?  The  ribbon  spun  on  the  road.  In  the 
Cretan  labyrinth,  Theseus  would  have  been  lost  but  for  the  clue 
of  thread  with  which  Ariadne  supplied  him.  The  spreading  maze 
of  the  pine-needles  is,  especially  at  night,  as  inextricable  a  laby¬ 
rinth  as  that  constructed  for  Minos.  The  Processionary  finds 
his  way  through  it,  without  the  possibility  of  a  mistake,  by  the 
!  aid  of  his  bit  of  silk.  At  the  time  for  going  home,  each  easily 
I  recovers  his  own  thread  or  one  or  other  of  the  neighbouring 
threads,  spread  fanwise  by  the  diverging  herd ;  one  by  one,  the 
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scattered  tribe  line  up  on  the  common  ribbon,  which  started 
from  the  nest ;  and  the  sated  caravan  finds  its  way  back  to  the 
manor  with  absolute  certainty. 

Longer  expeditions  are  made  in  the  daytime,  even  in  winter,  I 
if  the  weather  be  fine.  Our  caterpillars  then  come  down  from  ' 
the  tree,  venture  on  the  ground,  march  in  procession  for  a  distance  ^ 
of  thirty  yards  or  so.  The  object  of  these  sallies  is  not  to  look 
for  food,  for  the  native  fir-tree  is  far  from  being  exhausted  I  the  ; 
shorn  branches  hardly  count  amid  the  vast  leafage.  Moreover,  I 
the  caterpillars  observe  complete  abstinence  till  nightfall,  "^he  | 
trippers  have  no  other  object  than  a  constitutional,  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  outskirts  to  see  wdiat  these  are  like,  possibly  an  inspection  ' 
of  the  locality  in  which,  later  on,  they  mean  to  bury  themselves  | 
in  the  sand  in  readiness  for  their  metamorphosis  into  Moths. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  in  these  greater  evolutions  the 
guiding  cord  is  not  neglected.  It  is  now  more  necessary  than  [ 
ever.  All  contribute  to  it  from  the  produce  of  their  spinnerettes, 
as  is  the  invariable  rule  whenever  there  is  a  progression.  Not  \ 
one  takes  a  step  forw^ard  without  fixing  to  the  path  the  thread  | 
hanging  from  his  lip.  I 

If  the  series  forming  the  procession  be  at  all  long,  the  ribbon 
is  dilated  sufficiently  to  make  it  easy  to  find ;  nevertheless,  on  the  ^ 
homeward  journey,  it  is  not  picked  up  without  some  hesitation.  ] 
For  observe  that  the  caterpillars  when  on  the  march  never  turn  | 
completely ;  to  wheel  round  on  their  tight-ropc  is  a  method  | 
utterly  unknown  to  them.  In  order,  therefore,  to  regain  the  road  | 
already  covered  they  have  to  describe  a  zig-zag  whose  windings 
and  extent  are  determined  by  the  leader’s  fancy.  Hence  come  [I 
gropings  and  roamings  which  are  sometimes  prolonged  to  the  c 
point  of  causing  the  herd  to  spend  the  night  out  of  doors.  It  | 
is  not  a  serious  matter.  They  collect  into  a  motionless  cluster.  | 
To-morrow  the  search  will  start  afresh  and  will  sooner  or  later  | 
be  successful.  Oftener  still,  the  winding  curve  meets  the  guide- 1 
thread  at  the  first  attempt.  As  soon  as  the  first  caterpillar  has  | 
the  rail  between  his  legs,  all  hesitation  ceases  and  the  bandl 
makes  for  the  nest  with  hurried  steps.  | 

The  use  of  this  silk-tapestried  roadway  is  evident  from  a  second ! 
point  of  view.  To  protect  himself  against  the  severity  of  th> 
winter  which  he  has  to  face  wdien  working,  the  Pine  Caterpilbi  ’ 
w^eaves  himself  a  shelter  in  which  he  spends  his  bad  hours,  hi 
days  of  enforced  idleness.  Alone,  with  none  but  the  meagn 
resources  of  his  silk-glands,  he  would  find  difficulty  in  protectin; 
himself  on  the  top  of  a  branch  buffeted  by  the  winds.  A  sul- 
stantial  dwelling,  proof  against  snow,  gales  and  icy  fogs,  require' 
the  co-operation  of  a  large  number.  Out  of  the  individuals 
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piled-up  atoms  the  community  obtains  a  spacious  and  durable 
establishment. 

The  enterprise  takes  a  long  time  to  complete.  Every  evening, 
when  the  weather  permits,  the  building  has  to  be  strengthened 
and  enlarged.  It  is  indispensable,  therefore,  that  the  corpora¬ 
tion  of  workers  should  not  be  dissolved  while  the  stormy  season 
continues  and  the  insects  are  still  in  the  caterpillar  stage.  But, 
without  special  arrangements,  each  nocturnal  expedition  at 
ffrazing-time  would  be  a  cause  of  separation.  At  that  moment 
of  appetite  for  food  there  is  a  return  to  individualism.  The 
caterpillars  become  more  or  less  scattered,  settling  singly  on  the 
branches  around ;  each  browses  his  pine-needle  separately.  How 
1  are  they  to  find  one  another  afterwards  and  become  a  community 
I  again? 

The  several  threads  left  on  the  road  make  this  easy.  With 
that  guide,  every  caterpillar,  however  far  he  may  be,  comes  back 
to  his  companions  without  ever  missing  the  way.  They  come 
hurrying  from  a  host  of  twigs,  from  here,  from  there,  from  above, 

[  from  below ;  and  soon  the  scattered  legion  reforms  into  a  group, 
i  The  silk  thread  is  something  more  than  a  road-making  expedient  : 

I  it  is  the  social  bond,  the  system  that  keeps  the  members  of  the 
!  community  indissolubly  united. 

At  the  head  of  every  procession,  long  or  short,  goes  a  first 
caterpillar,  wdiom  I  will  call  the  leader  of  the  march  or  file, 
although  the  word  leader,  which  I  use  for  want  of  a  better,  is 
a  little  out  of  place  here.  Notliing,  in  fact,  distinguishes  this 
fi  caterpillar  from  the  others  :  it  just  depends  upon  the  order  in  - 
!j  which  they  happen  to  line  up  ;  and  mere  chance  brings  him  to  the 
^  front.  Among  the  Processionaries  every  captain  is  an  officer  of 
I  fortune.  The  actual  leader  leads ;  presently  he  will  be  led, 

Iif  the  file  should  break  up  in  consequence  of  some  accident  and 
be  formed  anew  in  a  different  order. 

His  temporary  functions  give  him  an  attitude  of  his  own. 
While  the  others  follow  passively  in  a  close  file  he,  the  captain, 
tosses  himself  about  and  with  an  abrupt  movement  flings  the 
front  of  his  body  hither  and  thither.  As  he  marches  ahead  he 
seems  to  be  seeking  his  way.  Does  he  in  point  of  fact  explore 
the  country?  Does  he  choose  the  most  practicable  places?  Or 
i  are  his  hesitations  merely  the  result  of  the  absence  of  a  guiding 
■  thread  in  ground  that  has  not  yet  been  covered  ?  His  subordinates 
^  follow  very  placidly,  reassured  by  the  cord  which  they  hold 
,  between  their  legs ;  he,  deprived  of  that  support,  is  uneasy. 

Why  cannot  I  read  what  passes  under  his  black,  shiny  skull, 

(  so  like  a  drop  of  tar?  To  judge  by  actions,  there  is  here  a  small 
j  dose  of  discernment  which  is  able,  after  experimenting,  to  recog- 
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nise  excessive  roughnesses,  over-slippery  surfaces,  dusty  places 
that  offer  no  resistance  and,  above  all,  the  threads  left  by  other 
excursionists.  This  is  all,  or  nearly  all,  that  my  long  acquaintance 
with  the  Processionaries  has  taught  me  as  to  their  mentality. 
Poor  brains,  indeed ;  poor  creatures,  whose  commonwealth  has 
its  safety  hanging  by  a  thread ! 

The  processions  vary  greatly  in  length.  The  finest  that  I  ever 
saw  manoeuvring  on  the  ground  measured  twelve  or  thirteen 
yards  and  numbered  about  three  hundred  caterpillars,  drawn  up 
with  absolute  precision  in  a  wavy  line.  But,  if  there  were  only 
two  in  a  row,  the  order  would  still  be  perfect :  the  second  touches 
and  follows  the  first. 

By  February  I  have  seen  processions  of  all  lengths  walking 

about  my  greenhouse.  What  tricks  can  I  play  upon  them?  I 

see  but  two  :  to  do  away  with  the  leader  and  to  cut  the  thread. 

The  suppression  of  the  leader  of  the  file  produces  nothing 
striking.  If  the  thing  be  done  without  creating  a  disturbance, 
the  procession  does  not  alter  its  ways  at  all.  The  second  cater-  | 
pillar,  promoted  to  captain,  knows  the  duties  of  his  rank  off-hand ; 
he  selects  and  leads,  or,  rather,  he  hesitates  and  gropes. 

The  breaking  of  the  silk  ribbon  is  not  very  important  either. 

I  remove  a  caterpillar  from  the  middle  of  the  file.  With  my 

scissors,  so  as  not  to  cause  a  commotion  in  the  ranks,  I  cut  the 

piece  of  ribbon  on  which  he  stood  and  clear  away  every  thread 
of  it.  As  a  result  of  this  breach  the  procession  acquires  two 
marching  leaders,  each  independent  of  the  other.  It  may  be 
that  the  one  in  the  rear  joins  the  file  ahead  of  him,  from  which 
he  is  separated  by  but  a  slender  interval ;  in  that  case,  things 
return  to  their  original  condition.  More  frequently,  the  two 
parts  do  not  become  reunited.  In  that  case,  we  have  two  dis¬ 
tinct  processions,  each  of  which  wanders  where  it  pleases  and 
diverges  from  the  other.  Nevertheless,  both  will  be  able  to 
return  to  the  nest  by  discovering  sooner  or  later  the  ribbon  on  ■ 
the  other  side  of  the  break. 

These  two  experiments  are  only  moderately  interesting.  I 
have  thought  out  another  which  is  more  fertile  in  results.  I 
propose  to  make  the  caterpillars  describe  a  closed  circuit  after  I 
have  destroyed  the  ribbons  attached  to  it  and  liable  to  bring  about 
a  change  of  direction.  A  locomotive  engine  pursues  its  invari¬ 
able  course  so  long  as  it  is  not  shunted  on  to  a  branch-line.  If 
the  Processionaries  find  the  silken  rail  always  clear  in  front  of 
them,  with  no  switches  anywhere,  will  they  continue  on  the  same 
track,  will  they  persist  in  following  a  road  that  never  comes  tc 
an  end?  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  produce  this  circuit,  whicl 
is  unknown  under  ordinary  conditions,  by  artificial  means. 
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The  first  idea  that  suggests  itself  is  to  seize  with  the  forceps 
the  silk  ribbon  at  the  back  of  the  train,  to  bend  it  without  jerking 
it  and  to  bring  the  end  of  it  ahead  of  the  file.  If  the  caterpillar 
inarching  in  the  van  steps  upon  it,  the  thing  is  done  :  the  others 
will  follow  him  faithfully.  The  operation  is  simple  in  theory, 
but  difficult  in  practice,  and  produces  no  useful  results.  The 
ribbon,  which  is  extremely  slight,  breaks  under  the  weight  of 
the  grains  of  sand  that  stick  to  it  and  are  lifted  with  it.  If  it 
does  not  break,  however  delicately  we  may  go  to  work,  the  cater¬ 
pillars  at  the  back  feel  a  disturbance,  which  makes  them  curl 
up  or  even  let  go. 

There  is  a  yet  greater  difficulty  ;  the  leader  refuses  the  ribbon 
laid  before  him ;  the  cut  end  makes  him  distrustful.  Failing 
to  see  the  regular,  uninterrupted  road,  he  slants  off  to  the  right 
or  left,  he  escapes  at  a  tangent.  If  I  try  to  interfere  and  to 
bring  him  back  to  the  path  of  my  choosing,  he  persists  in  his 
refusal,  shrivels  up,  does  not  budge ;  and  soon  the  whole  pro- 
[  cession  is  in  confusion. 

I  What  is  wanted  is  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  and  to 
obtain  a  natural  closed  circuit.  Can  it  be  done?  Yes.  It  lies 
in  our  power,  without  the  least  meddling,  to  see  a  procession 
march  along  a  perfect  circular  track.  I  owe  this  result,  which  is 
eminently  deserving  of  our  attention,  to  pure  chance. 

On  the  shelf  with  the  layer  of  sand  in  which  the  nests  are 
planted  stand  some  big  palm-tubs  measuring  nearly  a  yard  and 
a  half  in  circumference  at  the  top.  The  caterpillars  often  scale 
the  sides  and  climb  up  to  the  moulding  which  forms  a  cornice 
around  the  opening.  This  place  suits  them  for  their  processions, 
perhaps  because  of  the  absolute  firmness  of  the  surface,  where 
there  is  no  fear  of  landslides  as  on  the  loose  sandy  soil  below  ;  and 
I  also,  perhaps,  because  of  the  horizontal  position,  which  is  favour- 
I  able  to  repose  after  the  fatigue  of  the  ascent.  It  provides  me 
with  a  circular  track  all  ready-made.  I  have  nothing  to  do  but 
wait  for  an  occasion  propitious  to  my  plans. 

I  On  January  30th,  1896,  -a  little  before  twelve  o’clock  in  the 
day,  I  discover  a  numerous  troop  making  their  way  up  there  and 
gradually  reaching  the  popular  cornice.  Slowly,  in  single  file, 
'  the  caterpillars  climb  the  great  tub,  mount  the  ledge  and  advance 
■  m  regular  procession,  while  others  are  constantly  arriving  and 
continuing  the  series.  I  wait  for  the  string  to  close  up,  that  is 
to  say,  for  the  leader,  who  keeps  following  the  circular  moulding, 
^  to  return  to  the  point  from  which  he  started.  My  object  is 
^  achieved  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  closed  circuit  is  realised 
;  magnificently  in  something  very  nearly  approaching  a  circle. 

The  next  thing  is  to  get  rid  of  the  rest  of  the  ascending  column. 
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which  would  disturb  the  fine  order  of  the  procession  by  an  excess 
of  newcomers ;  it  is  also  important  that  we  should  do  away  with 
all  the  silken  paths,  both  new  and  old,  that  can  put  the  cornice 
into  communication  with  the  ground.  With  a  thick  hair-pencil 
I  sweep  away  the  surplus  climbers ;  with  a  big  brush,  one  that 
leaves  no  smell  behind  it — for  this  might  afterwards  prove  con¬ 
fusing — I  carefully  rub  down  the  tub  and  get  rid  of  every  thread 
which  the  caterpillars  have  laid  on  the  march.  When  these 
preparations  are  finished,  a  curious  sight  awaits  us. 

In  the  uninterrupted  circular  procession  there  is  no  longer 
a  leader.  Each  caterpillar  is  preceded  by  another  on  whose  heels 
he  follows,  guided  by  the  silk  track,  the  work  of  the  whole  party; 
he  again  has  a  companion  close  behind  him,  following  him  in  the 
same  orderly  way.  And  this  is  repeated  without  variation 
throughout  the  length  of  the  chain.  None  commands,  or,  rather, 
none  modifies  the  trail  according  to  his  fancy ;  all  obey,  trusting 
in  the  guide  who  ought  normally  to  lead  the  march  and  who  has 
in  reality  been  done  away  with  by  my  trickery. 

From  the  first  circuit  of  the  edge  of  the  tub,  the  rail  of  silk 
has  been  laid  in  position  and  is  soon  turned  into  a  narrow  ribbon 
by  fhe  procession,  w’hich  never  ceases  dribbling  its  thread  as  it 
goes.  The  rail  is  simply  doubled  and  has  no  branches  anywhere, 
for  my  brush  has  destroyed  them  all.  What  will  the  caterpillars 
do  on  this  deceptive  path?  Will  they  walk  endlessly  round  and 
round  until  their  strength  gives  out?  Or  will  they,  after  many 
attempts,  succeed  in  breaking  through  their  closed  circuit,  which 
keeps  them  on  a  road  without  a  turning?  Will  they  make  up 
their  minds  to  swerve  to  this  side  or  that,  which  is  the  only 
method  of  reaching  the  green  branch  over  yonder,  quite  near, 
not  two  feet  off? 

I  thought  that  they  would  and  I  was  wrong.  I  said  to  myself ; 

“  The  procession  will  go  on  turning  for  some  time,  for  an  hour, 
two  hours  perhaps ;  then  the  caterpillars  will  perceive  their  mis¬ 
take.  They  will  abandon  the  illusive  road  and  make  their  descent 
somewhere  or  other.” 

That  they  should  remain  up  there,  hard  pressed  by  hunger  and 
the  lack  of  cover,  when  nothing  prevented  them  from  going  away, 
seemed  to  me  inconceivable  imbecility.  Facts,  how^ever,  forced 
me  to  accept  the  incredible.  Let  us  describe  them  in  detail. 

The  circular  procession  begins,  as  I  have  said,  on  January  30th, 
about  midday,  in  splendid  weather.  The  caterpillars  march  at 
an  even  pace,  each  touching  the  stern  of  the  one  in  front  of  him. 
The  unbroken  chain  eliminates  the  leader  with  his  changes  of 
direction  ;  and  all  follow  mechanically,  as  faithful  to  their  circle 
as  are  the  hands  of  a  watch.  The  headless  file  has  no  liberty 
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I  jgft^  no  will ;  it  has  become  mere  clockwork.  And  this  keeps  on 
for  hours  and  hours.  My  success  goes  far  beyond  my  wildest 
(:  guspicions.  I  stand  amazed  at  it,  or,  rather,  I  am  stupefied. 

I:  Meanwhile  the  multiplied  circuits  change  the  original  rail  into 

a  superb  ribbon  a  twelfth  of  an  inch  broad.  I  can  easily  see  it 
P  glittering  on  the  red  ground  of  the  pot.  The  day  is  drawing  to 
1  a  close  and  no  alteration  has  yet  taken  place  in  the  position  of 
the  trail.  A  striking  proof  confirms  this. 

/  The  trajectory  is  not  a  plane  curve,  but  one  which,  at  a  certain 
I'  point,  deviates  and  goes  down  a  little  way  to  the  lower  surface 
ji  of  the  cornice,  returning  to  the  top  some  eight  inches  farther.  I 
I  marked  these  two  points  of  deviation  in  pencil  on  the  tub  at  the 
il  outset.  Well,  all  that  afternoon  and,  more  conclusive  still,  on 
the  following  days,  right  to  the  end  of  this  mad  dance,  I  see  the 
string  of  caterpillars  dip  under  the  ledge  at  the  first  point  and 

I  come  to  the  top  again  at  the  second.  Once  the  first  thread  is  laid, 
the  road  to  be  pursued  is  permanently  established. 

If  the  road  does  not  vary,  the  speed  does.  I  measure  three 
and  a  half  inches  a  minute  as  the  average  distance  covered.  But 
there  are  more  or  less  lengthy  halts ;  the  pace  slackens  at  times, 
especially  when  the  temperature  falls.  At  ten  o’clock  in  the 
;  evening  the  w^alk  is  little  more  than  a  lazy  swaying  of  the  body. 

I-  I  foresee  an  early  stop,  in  consequence  of  the  cold,  of  fatigue 
I  and  doubtless  also  of  hunger. 

Grazing-time  has  arrived.  The  caterpillars  have  come  crowding 
j  from  all  the  nests  in  the  greenhouse  to  browse  upon  the  pine- 
j  branches  planted  by  myself  beside  the  silken  purses.  Those  out- 
fj  side  in  the  garden  do  the  same,  for  the  temperature  is  mild.  The 
!  others,  lined  up  along  the  earthenware  cornice,  would  gladly  take 
part  in  the  feast ;  they  are  bound  to  have  an  appetite  after  a  ten 
I  hours’  walk.  The  branch  stands,  green  and  tempting,  not  a  hand’s- 
breadth  away.  To  reach  it  they  need  but  go  down ;  and  the  poor 
I  wretches,  foolish  slaves  of  their  ribbon  that  they  are,  cannot  make 
up  their  minds  to  do  so.  I  leave  the  famished  ones  at  half-past 
ten,  persuaded  that  they  will  take  counsel  with  their  pillow  and 
;  that  things  will  resume  their  ordinary  course  by  the  morrow. 

,  I  I  was  wrong.  I  was  expecting  too  much  of  them  when  I 
[  5  accorded  them  that  faint  gleam  of  intelligence  which  the  tribula- 
■  tions  of  a  distressful  stomach  ought,  one  would  think,  to  have 
^  ?  aroused.  I  visit  them  at  dawn.  They  are  lined  up  as  on  the 
t  !  day  before,  but  motionless.  When  the  air  grows  a  little  warmer 
i.  they  shake  off  their  torpor,  revive  and  start  wmlking  again.  The 
)f  circular  procession  begins  anew. 

le  -  This  time  it  is  a  bitter  night.  A  cold  snap  has  supervened,  was, 
;j  indeed,  foretold  in  the  evening  by  the  garden  caterpillars,  who 
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refused  to  come  out,  despite  appearances  which  to  my  duller 
senses  seemed  to  promise  a  continuation  of  the  fine  weather.  At 
daybreak  the  rosemary  walks  are  all  asparkle  with  rime;  and, 
for  the  second  time  this  year,  there  is  a  sharp  frost.  The  large 
pond  in  the  garden  is  frozen  over.  What  can  the  caterpillars  in 
the  conservatory  be  doing?  Let  us  go  and  see. 

All  are  ensconced  in  their  nests,  except  the  stubborn  proces¬ 
sionists  on  the  edge  of  the  tub,  who,  deprived  of  shelter  as  they 
are,  seem  to  have  spent  a  very  bad  night.  I  find  them  clustered 
in  two  heaps,  without  any  attempt  at  order.  They  have  suffered 
less  from  the  cold  thus  huddled  together.  ij 

’Tis  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any  good.  The  severity  of  j 
the  night  has  caused  the  ring  to  break  into  two  segments,  which  |i 
will,  perhaps,  afford  a  chance  of  safety.  Each  group  as  it  revives  h  i 
and  resumes  its  walk  will  presently  be  headed  by  a  leader  who,  'j  i 
not  being  obliged  to  follow  a  caterpillar  in  front  of  him,  will  , 
possess  some  liberty  of  movement  and  perhaps  be  able  to  make 
the  procession  swerve  to  one  side.  Eemember  that,  in  the 
ordinary  processions,  the  caterpillar  walking  ahead  acts  as  a  i 
scout.  While  the  others,  if  nothing  happens  to  create  excite-  '  i 
ment,  keep  to  their  ranks,  he  attends  to  his  duties  as  a  leader  and 
is  continually  turning  his  head  to  this  side  and  that,  investigating,  i 

seeking,  groping,  making  his  choice.  And  things  happen  as  he  ] 

decides  :  the  band  follows  him  faithfully.  Eemember  also  that,  i  j 
even  on  a  road  which  has  already  been  travelled  and  beribboned,  I  ( 
the  guiding  caterpillar  continues  to  explore.  ( 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Processionaries  w'ho  have  fi  ' 
lost  their  way  on  the  ledge  will  find  a  chance  of  safety  here.  Let  l  ( 
us  watch  them.  On  recovering  from  their  torpor,  the  two  groups  |; 
line  up  by  degrees  into  two  distinct  files.  There  are  therefore  ^  j 
two  leaders,  free  to  go  where  they  please,  independent  of  each  { 
other.  Will  they  succeed  in  leaving  the  enchanted  circle?  At  ,  1 
the  sight  of  their  large  black  heads  swaying  anxiously  from  side  s 
to  side  I  am  inclined  to  think  so  for  a  moment.  But  T  am  soon  t 
undeceived.  As  the  ranks  fill  out,  the  two  sections  of  the  chain  '  | 
meet  and  the  circle  is  reconstituted.  The  momentary  leaders  once  I  i 
more  become  simple  subordinates ;  and  again  the  caterpillars  ,  j 
march  round  and  round  all  day.  ( 

For  the  second  time  in  succession,  the  night,  which  is  very  -  i 
calm  and  magnificently  starry,  brings  a  hard  frost.  In  the 
morning  the  Processionaries  on  the  tub,  the  only  ones  who  have  1 
camped  out  unsheltered,  are  gathered  into  a  heap,  which  largely  t 
overflows  both  sides  of  the  fatal  ribbon.  I  am  present  at  the  s 
awakening  of  the  numbed  ones.  The  first  to  take  the  road  is,  c 
as  luck  will  have  it,  outside  the  track.  Hesitatingly,  he  ventures  h 
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into  urxkaovvJi  ground.  He  reaches  the  top  of  the  rim  and 
descends  upon  the  other  side  on  the  earth  in  the  tub.  He  is 
[  followed  by  six  others,  no  more.  Perhaps  the  rest  of  the  troop, 

I  who  have  not  fully  recovered  from  their  nocturnal  torpor,  are  too 
lazy  to  bestir  themselves. 

The  result  of  this  brief  delay  is  a  return  to  the  old  track.  The 
caterpillars  embark  on  the  silken  trail  and  the  circular  march  is 
I  resumed,  this  time  in  the  form  of  a  ring  with  a  gap  in  it.  There 
is  no  attempt,  however,  to  strike  a  new  course  on  the  part  of  the 
j|  guide  whom  this  gap  has  placed  at  the  head.  A  chance  of  stepping 

(outside  the  magic  circle  has  presented  itself  at  last ;  and  he  does 
not  know  how  to  avail  himself  of  it. 

[i  As  for  the  caterpillars  who  have  made  their  way  to  the  inside 
I  of  the  tub,  their  lot  is  hardly  improved.  They  climb  to  the  top 
*  of  the  palm,  starving,  seeking  for  food.  Finding  nothing  to 
^  eat  that  suits  them,  they  retrace  their  steps  by  following  the 
I  thread  which  they  have  left  on  the  way,  climb  the  ledge  of  the 
I  pot,  strike  the  procession  again  and,  without  further  anxiety, 
slip  back  into  the  ranks.  Once  more  the  ring  is  complete,  once 
more  the  circle  turns  and  turns. 

Then  when  will  the  deliverance  come?  There  is  a  legend  that 
1  tells  of  poor  souls  dragged  along  in  an  endless  round  until  the 
hellish  charm  is  broken  by  a  drop  of  holy  wmter.  What  drop  will 
i  good  fortune  sprinkle  on  my  Processionaries  to  'dissolve  their 
circle  and  bring  them  back  to  the  nest?  I  see  only  two  means 
I  of  conjuring  the  spell  and  obtaining  a  release  from  the  circuit. 

These  two  means  are  two  painful  ordeals.  A  strange  linking  of 
ij  cause  and  effect  :  from  sorrow  and  wretchedness  good  is  to  come. 
\  And,  first,  shrivelling  as  the  result  of  cold.  Then  the  cater- 
•  pillars  gather  together  without  any  order,  heap  themselves,  some 
on  the  path,  some,  more  numerous  these,  outside  it.  Among  the 
;  latter  there  may  be,  sooner  or  later,  some  revolutionary  who, 
scorning  the  beaten  track,  will  trace  out  a  new  road  and  lead  the 
troop  back  home.  We  have  just  seen  an  instance  of  it.  Seven 
'  penetrated  to  the  interior  of  the  tub  and  climbed  the  palm.  True, 

1  it  was  an  attempt  wdth  no  result,  but  still  an  attempt.  For  com¬ 
plete  success,  all  that  need  be  done  would  have  been  to  take  the 
:  opposite  slope.  An  even  chance  is  a  great  thing.  Another  time 
I  we  shall  be  more  successful. 

In  the  second  place,  the  exhaustion  due  to  fatigue  and  hunger. 
.  Now  and  then  a  lame  one  stops,  unable  to  go  farther.  In  front  of 
=  the  defaulter  the  procession  still  continues  to  wend  its  way  for  a 
short  time.  The  ranks  close  up  and  an  empty  space  appears.  On 
coming  to  himself  and  resuming  the  march  the  caterpillar  who 
has  caused  the  breach  becomes  a  leader,  having  nothing  before 
VOL.  c.  N.s.  •  M* 
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him.  The  least  desire  for  emancipation  is  all  that  he  wants  to 
make  him  launch  the  band  into  a  new  path  which  perhaps  will  be 
the  saving  path. 

In  short,  when  the  Processionaries’  train  is  in  difficulties,  what 
it  needs,  unlike  ours,  is  to  run  off  the  rails.  The  side-tracking  is 
left  to  the  caprice  of  a  leader  who  alone  is  capable  of  turning  to 
the  right  or  left ;  and  this  leader  is  absolutely  non-existent  so  long 
as  the  ring  remains  unbroken.  Lastly,  the  rupture  of  the  circle, 
the  one  stroke  of  luck,  is  the  result  of  a  chaotic  stop,  caused  prin¬ 
cipally  by  excess  of  fatigue  or  cold. 

The  liberating  accident,  especially  that  of  fatigue,  occurs  fairly 
often.  In  the  course  of  the  same  day  the  moving  circumference 
is  cut  up  several  times  into  two  or  three  sections ;  but  continuity 
soon  returns  and  no  change  takes  place.  Things  go  on  just  the 


same.  The  bold  innovator  who  is  to  save  the  situation  has  not  | 
yet  had  his  inspiration.  il 

There  is  nothing  new  on  the  fourth  day,  after  an  icy  night  like  ■ 
the  previous  ones,  nothing  to  tell  except  the  following  detail. 
Yesterday  I  did  not  remove  the  trace  left  by  the  few  caterpillars  ^ 
who  made  their  way  to  the  inside  of  the  tub.  This  trace,  together 
with  a  junction  connecting  it  with  the  circular  road,  is  discovered 
in  the  course  of  the  morning.  Half  the  troop  takes  advantage 
of  it  to  visit  the  earth  in  the  tub  and  climb  the  palm ;  the  other 
half  remains  on  the  ledge  and  continues  along  the  old  rail.  In  the 
afternoon  the  band  of  emigrants  rejoins  the  others,  the  circuit 
is  completed  and  things  return  to  their  original  condition. 

We  come  to  the  fifth  day.  The  night  frost  becomes  more 
intense,  without,  however,  as  yet  reaching  the  greenhouse.  It  is  | 
followed  by  bright  sunshine  in  a  calm  and  limpid  sky.  As  soon  Ij 
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as  the  sun’s  rays  have  warmed  the  panes  a  little,  the  caterpillars,  J 
lying  in  heaps,  wake  up  and  resume  their  evolutions  on  the  rim  ^ 
of  the  tub.  This  time  the  fine  order  of  the  beginning  is  disturbed  | 
and  a  certain  disorder  becomes  manifest,  apparently  an  omen  of  j 
deliverance  near  at  hand.  The  scouting-path  inside  the  tub,  i 
which  was  upholstered  in  silk  yesterday  and  the  day  before,  is  | 
to-day  followed  to  its  origin  on  the  rim  by  a  part  of  the  band  : 
and  then  abandoned  after  a  short  loop.  The  other  caterpillars  ^ 
follow  the  usual  ribbon.  The  result  of  this  bifurcation  is  two  i 
almost  equal  files,  walking  along  the  ledge  in  the  same  direction, 
at  a  short  distance  from  each  other,  sometimes  meeting,  separat-  j. 
ing  farther  on,  in  every  case  with  some  lack  of  order.  for 

Weariness  increases  the  confusion.  The  crippled  who  refuse  to  ig^.^ 
go  on  are  many.  Breaches  increase ;  files  are  split  up  into  sec- 
tions,  each  of  which  has  its  leader,  who  pokes  the  front  of  hit 
body  this  way  and  that  to  explore  the  ground.  Everything  seem, 
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to  point  to  the  disintegration  which  will  bring  safety.  My  hopes 
are  once  more  disappointed.  Before  the  night  the  single  file  is 
reconstituted  and  the  invincible  gyration  resumed. 

Heat  comes,  just  as  suddenly  as  the  cold  did.  To-day,  February 
4th,  is  a  beautiful,  mild  day.  The  greenhouse  is  full  of  life. 
Numerous  festoons  of  caterpillars,  issuing  from  the  nests,  meander 
along  the  sand  on  the  shelf.  Above  them,  at  every  moment,  the 
ring  on  the  ledge  of  the  tub  breaks  up  and  comes  together  again. 
For  the  first  time  I  see  daring  leaders  who,  drunk  with  heat, 
standing  only  on  their  hinder  pro-legs  at  the  extreme  edge  of  the 
brick  rim,  fling  themselves  forward  into  space,  twist  about,  explore 
the  region.  The  endeavour  is  frequently  repeated,  while  the 
whole  troop  stops.  The  caterpillars’  heads  give  sudden  jerks ; 
their  bodies  wriggle. 

One  of  the  pioneers  decides  to  take  the  plunge.  He  slips  under 
the  ledge.  Four  follow  him.  The  others,  still  confiding  in  the 
perfidious  silken  path,  dare  not  copy  him  and  continue  to  go 
along  the  old  road. 

The  short  string  detached  from  the  general  chain  gropes  about 
a  great  deal ,  hesitates  long  on  the  side  of  the  tub ;  it  goes  half¬ 
way  down,  then  climbs  up  again  slantwise,  rejoins  and  takes  its 
place  in  the  procession.  This  time  the  attempt  has  failed,  though 
at  the  foot  of  the  tub,  not  nine  inches  away,  there  lay  a  bunch 
of  pine-needles  which  I  had  placed  there  with  the  object  of 
enticing  the  hungry  ones.  Smell  and  sight  told  them  nothing. 
Near  as  they  were  to  the  goal,  they  went  up  again. 

No  matter,  the  endeavour  has  its  uses.  Threads  were  laid  on 
the  way  and  will  serve  as  a  lure  to  further  enterprise.  The  road 
of  deliverance  has  its  first  landmarks.  And,  two  days  later,  on  the 
eighth  day  of  the  experiment,  the  caterpillars — now  singly,  anon 
in  small  groups,  then  again  in  strings  of  some  length — come  down 
from  the  ledge  by  following  the  staked-out  path.  At  sunset  the 
last  of  the  laggards  is  back  in  the  nest. 

Now  for  a  little  arithmetic.  For  seven  times  twenty-four  hours 
the  caterpillars  have  remained  on  the  rim  of  the  tub.  So  as  to 
make  an  ample  allowance  for  stops  due  to  the  weariness  of  this 
one  or  that  and,  above  all,  for  the  rest  taken  during  the  colder 
hours  of  the  night,  we  will  deduct  one-half  of  the  time.  This 
leaves  eighty-four  hours’  walking.  The  average  pace  is  three  and 
a  half  inches  a  minute.  The  aggregate  distance  covered,  there¬ 
fore,  is  considerably  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  which  is  a 
igreat  walk  for  these  little  crawlers.  The  circumference  of  the 
dub,  the  perimeter  of  the  track,  is  exactly  four  feet  five  inches. 
Therefore  the  circle  covered,  always  in  the  same  direction  and 
always  without  result,  was  described  335  times. 

M*  2 
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These  figures  surprise  me,  although  I  am  already  familiar  with 
the  abysmal  stupidity  of  insects  as  a  class  whenever  the  least 
accident  happens.  I  feel  inclined  to  ask  myself  whether  the 
Proceasionaries  were  not  kept  up  there  so  long  by  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  of  the  descent  rather  than  by  the  lack  of  any  gleam 
of  intelligence  in  their  benighted  minds.  The  facts,  however, 
reply  that  the  descent  is  as  easy  as  the  ascent. 

The  caterpillar  has  a  very  supple  back,  well-adapted  for  twisting 
round  projections  or  slipping  underneath.  He  can  walk  with  the 
same  ease  vertically  or  horizontally,  with  his  back  down  or  up.  | 
Besides,  he  never  moves  forward  until  he  has  fixed  his  thread  to  | 
the  ground.  With  this  support  to  his  feet,  he  has  no  fall  to  fear,  P! 
no  matter  what  his  position.  I 

I  haH  a  proof  of  this  before  my  eyes  during  a  whole  week.  As  L 
T  have  already  said,  the  track,  instead  of  keeping  on  one  level,  j 
bends  twice,  dips  at  a  certain  point  under  the  ledge  of  the  tub 
and  reappears  at  the  top  a  little  farther  on.  At  one  part  of  the 
circuit,  therefore,  the  procession  walks  on  the  lower  surface  of  I 
the  rim ;  and  this  inverted  position  implies  so  little  discomfort  or 
danger  that  it  is  renewed  at  each  turn  for  all  the  caterpillars  from 
first  to  last. 

It  is  out  of  the  question,  then,  to  suggest  the  dread  of  a  false 
step  on  the  edge  of  the  rim  w’hich  is  so  nimbly  turned  at  each 
point  of  inflexion.  The  caterpillars  in  distress,  starved,  shelter¬ 
less,  chilled  with  cold  at  night,  obstinately  cling  to  the  silk  ribbon 
covered  hundreds  of  times,  because  they  lack  the  rudimentaiv' 
glimmers  of  reason  which  would  advise  them  to  abandon  it.  [' 
Experience  and  reflection  are  not  in  their  province.  The  ordeal  | 
of  a  five  hundred  yards’  march  and  three  to  four  hundred  turns  ' 
teaches  them  nothing  ;  and  it  takes  casual  circumstances  to  bring 
them  back  to  the  nest.  They  would  perish  on  their  insidious 
ribbon  if  the  disorder  of  the  nocturnal  encampments  and  the  halts  . 
due  to  fatigue  did  not  cast  a  few  threads  outside  the  circular  path. 
Some  three  or  four  move  along  these  trails,  laid  without  an  object,  J 
stray  a  little  way  and,  thanks  to  their  wanderings,  prepare  thejl 
descent,  which  is  at  last  accomplished  in  short  strings  favoured| 
by  chance.  P 

The  school  most  highly  honoured  to-day  is  very  anxious  tcf 
find  the  origin  of  reason  in  the  dregs  of  the  animal  kingdom  I 
Let  me  call  its  attention  to  the  Processionary  Caterpillar.  I 

J.  H.  Fabre.  I 
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i  I  PLACE  too  high  a  value  upon  the  fine  enthusiasms  that  war  has 
I  engendered  to  say  aught  that  may  tend  to  ’minish  them,  unless 

II  am  well  convinced  that  to  do  so  is  to  perform  a  public  service. 

Even  then  I  should  hesitate  to  break  silence  unless  assured  that 
i  my  knowledge  or  information  was  sound.  So,  in  proceeding  to 
j  criticise  certain  developments  or  suggested  developments  of 
i  woman’s  war  activity,  I  will  plead  the  twin  excuse  of  timely  service 
and  sound  knowledge.  I  remember  seeing  in  the  papers  of  last 
ij  summer  the  portraits  of  the  model  farm  established  in  Carlton 
;  House  Terrace  by  a  very  capable  lady  whose  name  I  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  noticing  before  in  the  list  of  agricultural  experts.  Under  her 
I  direction  or  patronage,  cows  were  being  milked,  hay  was  being 
I  carted,  and  doubtless  industrious  hens  were  laying  real  new-laid 
.  eggs,  and  enterprising  bees  were  gathering  honey,  if  not  from 
ordinary  blooms,  from  the  fine  flowers  of  rhetoric  that  flourish  on 
1  either  side  of  the  Carlton  House  Terrace,  in  Trafalgar  Square,  and 
the  House  of  Commons.  And  amid  all  this  felicity  the  Press 
photographer  (enterprising  man !)  was  performing  service.  I 
I  pictured  ladies  of  high  purpose  and  good  intent  enjoy- 
1  ing  rural  felicities,  and  perhaps  afternoon  tea,  in  urban  surround- 
'  ings,  wondering,  like  Mr.  Vincent  Crummies,  how  these  things 
p  get  into  the  papers,  and  deciding  then  and  there  that  they  would 
I  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  countryside,  that  they  would  bring  to  it 
1  !  some  of  the  charm  that  was  associated  (popularly)  with  rural  life 
!  ’  when  Louis  XVth  reigned  in  France  and  milkmaids  of  well-nigh 
3  .  unimaginable  daintiness  were  to  be  found,  if  not  on  actual  farms, 
B  at  least  on  the  canvasses  of  painters  like  Watteau  and  Fragonard 
1.  j  and  their  imitators. 

1,  i*  A  friend  of  mine  who  owns  a  considerable  estate  asked  me  my 
ie|  opinion  of  the  ready-made  lady  farmer.  I  told  him  what  I 
‘dil  thought,  reminding  him,  I  hope,  with  pardonable  pride,  that  I 
.  established  the  first,  or  one  of  the  first,  movements  for  the  woman 
iv  gardener  and  agriculturist  at  Studley  College  twenty  years  ago, 
n  ;  and  I  reminded  him  that  everybody  must  learn  a  trade  before 
I  practising  it.  He  countered  me  by  quoting  Byron’s  statement 
.  I  that  critics  are  all  ready-made,  but  was  compelled  to  withdraw 
:the  innuendo  when  I  reminded  him  that  I  was  born  and  brought 
:up  in  the  country,  and  except  for  a  few  years  in  London  have 
been,  in  fact,  as  well  as  sympathy,  a  country-woman  all  my  life. 
^Then  he  told  me  that  I  was  more  correct  than  I  knew.  He  had 
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engaged  two  ready-made  lady  dairymaids  and  sent  them  down 
to  his  place  in  Blankshire  to  assist  in  the  dairy.  They  entered 
upon  their  task  with  vigour  and  determination  ;  no  feminine  fancies 
or  predilections  on  the  part  of  the  cows  could  prevail  upon  them—  ' 
they  knew  the  sex.  So  they  approached  their  allotted  cows  as  a 
conqueror  approaches  a  surrendered  town,  and  would  have 
achieved  a  reputation  straight  away  if  those  foolish  beasts  had  j 
only  understood  all  that  was  being  done  for  them  and  how  they 
were  chosen  to  support  the  theory  of  hurried  effectiveness  in  agri¬ 
cultural  teaching.  They  refused  to  stand,  and  when  scolded  into 
standing,  refused  to  yield  their  milk  in  good  and  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity.  It  was  necessary  to  send  a  quite  humble  milkmaid,  who  has 
probably  never  seen  a  model  farm  in  all  her  undistinguished  life, 
and  has  never  even  heard  of  Carlton  House  Terrace,  to  complete  1 
the  task.  The  poor  ladies  wandered  from  failure  to  failure  in  that  if 
dairy ;  there  was  not  in  all  the  herd  a  solitary  specimen  of  the  ^1 
great  cow  family  that  had  any  sympathy  with  amateurs,  and  in  the  ; 
end — it  came  soon — the  ladies  retired  discomfited.  . 

T  am  afraid  that  many  serious  and  well-meaning  women  who  are 
really  anxious  to  help  the  country  are  likely  to  share  some  kind 
of  experience  similar  to  the  one  I  have  recorded  if  they  are  not 
warned  in  time  and  I  would  like  to  start  my  warning  by  telling 
them  that  the  full  course  for  a  woman  at  Studley  College  or  any 
other  kindred  institution  that  seeks  to  ensure  proficiency  is  a 
matter,  not  of  months,  but  of  years.  It  is  often  as  much  as  three 
years  of  hard  and  continuous  work,  for,  needless  perhaps  to  say, 
woman  cannot  live  by  milking  alone,  she  must  learn  proficiency 
in  many  fields  of  endeavour  before  she  may  hope  to  be  of  value  p 
on  a  farm.  If  she  be  content  to  limit  her  labours  to  the  dairy,  j 
some  knowledge  of  butter-  and  cheese-making,  and  the  attendant  j 
processes  of  cream-separating,  “ripening,”  churning,  and  the  rest, 
are  indispensable.  The  farming  course  is  a  long  one,  and  few 
women  take  to  it  because  there  is  so  much  rough  and  dirty  work. 

In  Scotland,  where  the  farm-hands  live  in,  the  single  men  having 
their  “bothy,”  the  girls  sleeping  in  the  house,  and  only  the  i 
married  folk  having  cottages,  the  woman-wrorker  is  w'ell  estab¬ 
lished.  She  is  found  at  the  semi-annual  hiring  fares,  and  receives  | 
in  addition  to  board  and  lodging  a  sum  for  the  term;  twenty  • 
pounds  a  year  is  a  good  wage.  She  is  up  to  milk  the  cows  at  five  : 
o’clock,  sometimes  earlier  in  summer  when  the  herd  is  on  the  = 
pastures  and  must  be  driven  in ;  after  milking,  she  goes  to  work  ; 
on  the  land  like  a  farm-hand,  hoeing,  carting,  cleaning  pigsties,  i 
pushing  heavily-loaded  w'heelbarrows.  She  is  generally  in  splendid  ; 
health  and  highest  spirits — but  Watteau  would  not  paint  her  if  ■ 
he  could  return  to  earth  even  though  she  were  in  charge  of  the  flock 
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of  white-faced,  hornless  Cheviots  or  horned  Blackface,  so  popular 
north  of  the  Tweed,  because  it  will  live  where  any  self-respecting 
sheep  would  starve.  The  girl  farm-hand  who  started  earning  her 
living  at  fourteen  or  fifteen  will  work  like  a  galley-slave  six  days 
a  week,  go  through  her  milking  task  twice  on  the  “braw  Sawbath,” 
live  on  the  plainest  fare,  share  a  room  with  other  girls,  and  earn 
twenty  pounds  a  year  over  and  above  her  keep,  if  she  be  skilled 
and  lucky.  These  hard  facts  should  convince  women  who  are  no 
longer  in  their  teens  and  have  never  done  any  hard  manual  work 
that  they  cannot  w^ork,  and  must  not  play,  at  farming.  It  is  a 
hard,  skilled  labour,  and  the  experiences  of  the  past  year  should 
have  taught  many  willing  but  unskilled  people  of  both  sexes  that 
farmers  will  not  give  them  board  and  lodging  in  return  for  harvest 
services.  They  know  quite  w^ell,  though  I  don’t  think  they  have 
read  William  Morris’s  exquisite  little  story,  “The  King’s  Lesson,” 
that  the  amateur  will  start  by  leading  the  professionals,  will  then 
drop  back  into  line  with  them,  and  a  little  wdiile  later  will  have 
fallen  out  of  the  running  altogether.  Strength  without  experience 
is  worthless,  and  experience  in  farming  can  never  be  secured  on 
short-service  principles.  At  Studley  the  only  short  courses  given 
in  normal  times  are  to  girls  who  have  already  had  practical  experi¬ 
ence,  farmers’  daughters  and  others  who  have  mastered  the 
groundwork  of  all  methods  and  merely  require  to  learn  the  best. 

If  women  will  be  a  little  less  ambitious,  if  they  will  be  content 
to  develop  gardening  knowledge  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  and 
will  master  the  culture  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  together  with 
poultry-rearing  and  beekeeping,  and  if,  in  addition,  they  will 
devote  the  proper  time  to  the  study,  they  may  achieve  on  simple 
lines  the  supreme  task  of  increasing  the  country’s  food  supply. 
Such  work  will  make  no  extravagant  demands  upon  a  normal 
capacity,  and  the  possibilities  lying  before  the  workers  are  enor¬ 
mous.  There  is  likely  to  be  something  in  the  nature  of  an  egg 
famine  next  winter  ;  we  import  some  thirty  thousand  pounds’  worth 
,  of  honey  every  year,  and  yet  do  not  eat  enough  of  it  from  the 
I  health  standpoint.  I  know  we  import  millions  of  eggs,  and  that 
a  large  proportion  of  these  aliens  are  undesirable ;  and  as  far  as 
vegetables  are  concerned,  our  present  haphazard  culture  produces 
;  a  glut  for  three  months  out  of  the  year  and  a  famine  for  nine. 

The  girls  and  women  of  England  could  alter  these  conditions  in 
;  a  twelvemonth,  be  better  in  health  and  pocket  for  their  labour, 

I  and  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  they  have  made  the  country 
;  richer  than  they  found  it.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  the  finest 
-  trainer  of  women  in  this  country  could  gather  a  thousand  recruits 
=  under  favourable  conditions  and  by  dint  of  a  few  months’  hard 
^  labour  make  one  in  three  an  efficient  farm-hand.  Dairying,  too. 
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is  most  exacting  work.  If  the  herd  be  a  large  one,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  for  three  years  out  of  four  the  labour  will  last  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days,  and  in  the  other  year  three  hundred 
and  sixty-six.  The  mere  discipline  of  such  a  task  is  something 
that  the  town-bred  woman  has  never  experienced.  In  the  majority  • 
of  cases  her  health  would  break  down  under  the  strain  of  the  * 
hours,  for  regularity  is  the  first  condition  of  success  in  the  dairy, 
and  the  milk  goes  to  its  destination  by  the  first  train,  no  matter 
how  far  off  the  station  may  be.  .  ' 

On  the  other  hand,  gardening  is  not  so  hard  a  task,  though  the 
time  required  to  take  a  responsible  post  is  considerable.  I  have  !  ' 
known  students  to  be  offered  and  to  refuse  a  head-gardener’s  post 
after  two  years’  work  at  Studley,  where  more  than  half  the  pupils  |  ’ 
take  up  positions  or  start  working  for  themselves,  on  the  ground  y  * 
that  the  period  was  not  long  enough  to  master  the  various  branches  P 
of  work  that  would  need  direction.  But  for  the  bread-and-cheese  * 
work  that  is  demanded  just  now  to  increase  the  national  food  I  ' 
supply  a  few  weeks’  practical  work  under  any  competent  man  | 
or  woman  is  sufficient,  while  for  the  ordinary  labours  of  the  farm  |  * 
months  of  hard  endeavour  are  required  before  the  simplest  tasks 
can  be  undertaken.  Even  then  many  tasks  remain  beyond  the  • 
reach  of  the  ordinary  townswoman.  Such  tasks  are  ploughing,  i  ‘ 
horse-  and  cow-keeping,  sheep-tending,  carting,  trussing,  hedge-  * 
laying,  and  doubtless  others  that  do  not  occur  to  me  as  I  write.  ;  ‘ 
I  know  that  only  a  very  exceptional  woman  could  do  the  farm-  ^ 
hand’s  work  on  light  lands,  and  that  on  the  heavy  clays,  so  good  * 

for  use  and  beauty,  wheat  and  roses,  no  wise  woman  would  ;  ® 

attempt  to  come  between  man  and  his  job.  Then,  again,  the 
harvest  demands  endurance  ;  it  is  always  a  fight  against  time  and  *  ^ 
weather.  ^  I  don’t  want  to  say  harsh  things  about  the  English  '  ® 

August,  but,  sotto  voce  and  between  ourselves,  it  is  not  always  a  ^ 

fine  dry  month,  and  those  who  borrow  their  ideas  of  harvesting  J 
from  Academy  pictures  are  likely  to  be  led  astray.  If  anybody  ^ 
thinks  that,  in  spite  of  a  lifelong  connection  vvitli  the  English 
countryside,  I  am  not  well-informed  in  this  matter,  let  them  ask 
any  farmer  of  their  acquaintance  to  tell  them  how  he  values  the  F 

work  of  an  unskilled  man  who  has  strength  and  tenacity  of  ^ 

purpose.  Then  let  them  remember  that  woman,  though  she  may  F 

be  equally  determined,  is  not  equally  strong,  and  there  is  no 
possibility  of  coming  to  more  than  one  conclusion.  Woman  has  8 

so  many  proper  spheres  of  activity  that  it  is  a  thousand  pities  ^ 

for  her  to  enter  in  a  hurry  one  for  which  she  can  only  be  fitted  i 
by  a  long  apprenticeship. 


Frances  Evelyn  Warwick. 


WILLIAM  HOLMAN-HIINT,  18-27-1910.1 


My  relative,  Sir  Robert  Pearce  (M.P.  for  the  Leek  Division  of 
Staffordshire),  took  me  in  July,  1880,  to  his  friend,  the  late 
Robert  Hannah,  for  a  game  of  bowls  and  supper  to  follow.  There, 
to  my  pleased  surprise,  I  met  Holman-Hunt.  Hannah  had  given 
promise  of  excellence  as  a  portrait-painter,  but  marriage  to  a 
rich  woman  had  the  sorry  result  of  his  abandonment  of  art,  and 
what  little  energy  was  left  him  was  wasted  mainly  in  investiga¬ 
tions  into  spiritualism  and  in  seances  at  home.  He  remained 
only  an  acquaintance. 

When  I  w-as  invited  by  Holman-Hunt  to  his  house  in  Warwick 
Gardens,  talk  fell  on  his  early  days  and  struggles,  and  he  told 
me  the  story  given  in  his  PreRaphaelitism  and  the  PreRaphaelite 
Brotherhood  that,  when  an  office-boy,  he  drew  a  portrait  of  an 
old  Jewish  fruit-seller,  well  known  in  the  City  as  “Hannah.” 
“Why,”  I  said  to  him,  “when  I  was  a  youth  of  sixteen,  some 
years  after  you  had  left  clerking  for  art,  old  Hannah  was  still 
carrying  her  basket  about  Aldermanbury,  and  I  often  used  to 
sneak  ofP  my  stool  to  buy  from  her  apples  and  penny  screws  of 
almonds  and  raisins.”  He  heard  this  with  amused  surprise ;  it 
created  a  bond  between  us ;  it  awoke  a  grateful  feeling  towards 
the  old  Jewess,  who,  all  unwittingly,  formed  a  link  in  a  friend¬ 
ship  that  was  my  possession  for  thirty  years. 

With  a  rare  frankness  which  w'as  one  of  many  attractive 
qualities  endearing  him  to  his  friends,  Holman-Hunt  has  in  the 
above-named  book  told  the  story  of  his  life  and  of  the  movement 
to  which  he  gave  the  foremost  impulse.  He  was  ever  a  fighter, 
yet  none  the  less  an  incarnation  of  patience.  I  shall  not  forget 
his  indignation  when,  on  a  visit  to  Oxford,  he  found  that  the 
authorities  of  Keble  College,  to  whom  “The  Light  of  the  World” 
had  been  bequeathed  by  the  widow  of  Thomas  Combe,  its  original 
purchaser,  had  shifted  the  picture  into  a  perilous  place  near  some 
i  hot-water  pipes,  had  altered  the  motto,  and  -were  charging  the 
I  public  sixpence  to  see  it.  He  at  once  set  to  work  to  paint  a 
replica,  which,  after  being  exhibited  round  the  Colonies,  was 
given  by  its  owner,  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
I  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  It  hangs  in  the  southern  aisle. 

I  Apropos  of  the  original  “Light  of  the  World,”  the  subjoined 
I  letter  deals  with  the  central  figure,  supplying  details  w'hich  are 
F  not  given  in  PreRaphaelitism  : — 

f  (1)  A  chapter  in  a  forthcomine  work,  “Memories,”  by  Edward  Clodd  (Chap 
f  man  and  Hall). 
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“Draycott  Lodge,  Fulham. 

“January  llt/i,  1898. 

“My  Dear  Clodd, 

“I  have  been  shut  up  in  my  bedroom  for  the  last  eight 
days  with  an  attack  of  bronchial  asthma,  which  came  upon  me 
very  suddenly.  I  am  not  yet  released,  but  I  am  able  to  write 
a  few  lines  to  a  good  friend. 

“Your  marked  copy  of  the  Chronicle  came,  in  due  course. 
What  Mr.  Bell  says  about  Miss  Christina  Eossetti  sitting  for 
the  head  in  the  “Light  of  the  World”  (after  what  you  know 
of  my  having  used  a  cast  from  a  clay  model  made  by  me  with 
a  variety  of  male  sitters,  my  father,  Millais,  John  Capper,  and, 
in  person,  furtively  from  Carlyle,  also  from  many  departed  heroes 
in  effigy — the  best  I  could  get  serving  as  my  models  for  different 
parts  of  the  head)  w'ould  naturally  raise  a  question  in  your  mind, 
but  what  he  states  is  true,  because  I  felt  that  I  had  secured  the 
male  character  in  the  head.  As  I  had  to  have  some  living  being 
for  the  colour  of  the  flesh — with  growth  of  eyebrow^s  and  eyelashes, 
the  solemn  expression,  when  the  face  was  quiescent,  of  Miss 
Rossetti  promised  to  help  me  with  some  shade  of  earnestness  I 
aimed  at  getting,  and  so  I  felt  grateful  to  Mrs.  E.  and  herself 
when  they  promised  to  come  to  Chelsea  one  morning.  I  had 
only  one  sitting,  and  spite  of  my  general  plan  then  of  relying 
upon  one  painting  for  my  final  effect  I  did  later-on  touch  on 
the  head  from  a  variety  of  men,  one  political  refugee  from  Paris 
lodging  above  me,  for  his  beard,  being  among  the  number. 
When  Mr.  Bell  came  to  pump  me  I  was  glad  to  be  able  to  appear 
interested  enough  in  the  sepulchral  poetess  to  remember  the  fact 
of  her  sitting ;  for  the  whole  idea  of  poetry  and  religion  which 
she  represents  and  also,  which  Gabriel  is  so  adored  for,  seems 
like  a  nightmare  in  English  thought.  .  .  . 

“Yours  affectionately, 

“W.  Holman  Hunt.” 

The  letters  wdiich  follow  at  the  end  explain  themselves.  That 
under  date  June  10th,  1888,  is  a  defence  of  the  symbolism  with 
which  nearly  all  Holman-Hunt’s  pictures  are  charged.  (“Art  is 
not  a  rebus,”  said  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  to  me  at  one  of  Sir 
Henry  Thompson’s  “Octaves.”)  I  possess  a  photogravure  of  his 
“Strayed  Sheep,”  a  gift  from  him,  and  when  praising  the  beauty 
of  the  drawing  of  the  sheep,  especially  of  those  tangled  in  briars, 
he  said  to  me,  “But  does  not  this  suggest  to  you  what  was  in 
my  mind?”  As  it  didn’t,  he  quoted  the  text,  “Other  sheep  I 
have,  which  are  not  of  this  fold.”  I  was  deeply  interested  in 
watching  the  progress  from  start  to  finish  of  the  “  Miracle  of  the 
Holy  Fire  in  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.”  In 
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!  that  case  the  symbolism  which  appealed  to  me  hstd  not,  I  gathered, 

\  been  intended  by  him.  To  see  in  that  Church,  within  whose 
walls  one  might  expect  all  sweet  and  gentle  influences  to  rule, 
the  jostling  crowd  of  sects  “that  profess  and  call  themselves 
Christians”  kept  from  flying  at  one  another’s  throats  by  the 
^  muskets  of  the  Mohammedan  soldiers,  (^a  donne  furieusement 
a  penser. 

i  While  on  the  subject  of  his  pictures,  some  may  remember  that 
on  the  exhibition  of  his  latest  work,  “The  Lady  of  Shalott,”  a 
rumour  that  the  larger  part  of  it  was  painted  by  another  hand 
i  had  credence.  Having  seen  it  from  its  outline  on  the  canvas 
f  and  at  frequent  intervals  during  its  progress,  I  can  affirm  that 
all  the  essential  part  of  the  picture  was  his  work,  and  that  only 
I  in  the  later  stages,  when  near  its  completion,  did  his  blindness 
S  compel  him  to  call  in  the  help  of  an  artist-friend.  Never  a 
i  murmur  escaped  his  lips  when  he  could  no  longer  see  to  paint. 
He  said  to  me  :  “I  have  no  reason  to  grumble  when  for  more 
than  eighty  years  my  eyes  have  served  me  well.” 

I  Much  has  been  said  by  critics  on  Holman-Hunt’s  over- 
elaboration  of  his  work,  and  this  has  some  foundation.  With 
his  usual  candour  he  inserted  in  his  book  the  comment  of  a 
Mr.  Lee,  head  of  a  popular  art  school  in  London,  who  said  ; 
“Holman-Hunt  is  so  superlatively  conscientious  that  were  he 
painting  a  picture  in  which  Everton  toffee  had  to  be  introduced 
he  would  not  be  satisfied  unless  he  went  to  Everton  to  paint  it.” 
Upon  this  he  wrote  in  his  book  :  “  Such  comments  were  harm- 
p  lessly  amusing.”  As  with  his  work,  so  with  his  talk.  Every- 
!|  thing  was  related  in  minutest  detail,  poured  forth  from  a  pheno- 
;  menal  memory,  suggesting  the  story  of  the  Irish  sailor  who, 
hauling-in  what  seemed  an  interminable  rope,  said,  “Sure, 
i  they’ve  cut-off  the  end  of  it.” 

^  One  Whitsuntide  he  told  the  story  of  a  pretty  girl  of  humble 
!  class  whom  he  had  engaged  as  a  model.  There  was  the  making 
of  an  intelligent  woman  in  her,  and,  good-hearted  to  the  core, 

I  he  had  arranged  to  have  her  educated,  possibly,  so  he  hinted,  with 
a  view'  to  marrying  her.  But  Eossetti,  whose  principles  were 
somewhat  lax,  beguiled  the  girl  away  from  him.  Years  after¬ 
wards  Holman-Hunt  met  her  hy  chance,  a  buxom  matron  with  a 
carriage  full  of  children,  on  Eichmond  Hill,  and  learned  that  she 
had  married  happily.  A  very  simple  story,  hut  recited  in  so  vivid 
a  minuteness  as  to  hold  the  hearers  spellbound,  the  reciter’s 
wonderful  memory  supplying  the  actual  conversations  between 
the  artist  and  his  model,  and  between  him  and  Eossetti.  It 
began  in  the  afternoon ;  it  went  on  through  dinner  to  bed-time ; 
it  was  finished  the  next  morning,  hy  which  time  it  had  reached 
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the  length  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison.  Grant  Allen  was  impressed 
heyond  measure.  He  saw  materials  for  a  powerful  novel  in  the 
story.  As  he  said  to  me,  “You  know,  I  am  always  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  ‘  copy,’  but  it  wouldn’t  be  ‘  cricket  ’  to  use  that  plot.” 

Holman-Hunt  was  an  omnivorous  reader;  history,  of  course, 
mainly  that  of  art,  poetry  and  travel  books  were  his  chief 
favourites,  and,  like  men  of  his  time  who  had  Nonconformist 
upbringing,  he  knew  his  Bible  au  fond.  He  was  more  orthodox 
than  heterodox,  although  he  did  not  attend  any  place  of  worship. 
The  Patriarchs  were  more  real  to  him  than  they  were  to  Canon 
Driver,^  and  he  believed  in  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy. 

“I  have  heard  you  say,”  he  wrote  in  a  letter  to  me,  “that  some 
German  critic  found  out  two  hundred  and  fifty  (or  something 
like  it)  of  unfulfilled  prophecies  in  the  Bible.  I  do  not  believe 
the  Biblical  critics  one  bit.  I  know  that  when  I  go  to  the  site 
of  Tiberias  the  only  city  I  see  standing  there  is  Tiberias,  the  one 
which  most  of  all  was  hateful  to  Jesus.  Not  one  w’ord  was 
uttered  against  it  by  Jesus,  but  Capernaum  and  the  other  humble 
and  comparatively  pious  places  were  denounced  and  doomed,  and 
not  one  of  them  exists.  Go  to  Tyre,  to  Sidon,  to  Askelon,  to 
Gaza,  and  you  will  find  these  all  ruined,  while  Jaffa,  Beyrout, 
against  which  nothing  was  said,  remain  where  they  were.  .  .  . 

“If  the  dream  of  Isaiah,  or,  rather,  the  elaboration  of  it  by 
him  of  the  Kingdom  of  Peace,  was  only  a  poetic  imagination,  it 
was  still,  we  may  contend,  an  evolution  divinely  inspired,  for  in 
this  century  is  it  not  being  taken  up  and  enforced  and  w'ill  it 
not,  despite  of  kings  and  Bismarcks,  soon  be  fulfilled?  [1914-16 
supplies  the  answer  in  the  negative.] 

“I  send  this  letter  with  no  hope  of  converting  such  a  heretic 
as  you,  but  rather  to  confess  how  great  a  heretic  I  myself  am  in 
another  way,  and  to  give  some  of  my  reasons  in  Divine  Buie  and 
yet  not  anything  but  a  free  thinker.” 

So  the  Messianic  prophecies  were  very  real  to  Holman-Huni, 
despite  the  unanswerable  argument  of  Dr.  Eeuss  that  Ahaz  would 
have  had  no  consolation  if  the  prophet  had  said  to  him,  “Do  not 
fear  these  two  kings,  because  in  seven  hundred  and  fifty  years 
the  Messiah  will  be  born.”  *  His  conception  of  the  nature  of 
the  Jesus  whom  it  was  his  delight  to  portray  was  more  Arian 
than  Athanasian.  He  accepted  as  valid  the  claims  made  on 
behalf  of  the  Divine  Sonship  of  Jesus  as  put  forth  in  the  Gospels, 
and  the  world  into  which  he  believed  his  Saviour  has  withdrawn 
was  very  real  to  him,  to  whom  the  spiritual  was  the  actual. 

When  I  recall  all  that  he  said,  and  all  that  he  was  to  me,  I 

(1)  Se«  Authority  and  Archceology,  p.  149. 

(2)  Lt»  Prophltea,  vol.  I.,  p.  233. 
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apply  to  him  what  Jesus  said  of  Nathaniel  :  “Behold  an  Israelite 
indeed,  in  whom  Ts  no  guile.” 

“4,  Kino  Edward  Street,  Oxford. 

“June  10th,  ’88. 

“My  Dbae  Clodd, 

“I  should  greatly  like  to  come  down  to  Aldeburgh  and  meet 
Grant  Allen  there.  But  I  feel  very  strongly  the  importance  of 
making  use  of  all  the  opportunities  left  me  by  my  ailment  to  get 
over  my  much-affected  fortunes — and  this  subject  at  Magdalen 
I  have  set  myself  to  seems  to  me  an  important  one  for  me  to 
have  painted  next  year,  when  as  I  calculate  my  exasperating 
piece  will  be  a  picture  of  the  Lady  of  Shalott.  An  old  gentleman 
who  had  the  greatest  desire  to  look  favourably  upon  my  art 
pretensions  sometimes  visits  my  studio  and  asks  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  talking  with  my  wife  alone,  and  when  with  her 
he  reveals  that  his  anxiety  is  that  she  should  use  her  influence 
to  persuade  me  to  give  up  painting  pictures  with  mystic 
suggestions  in  them.  He  says,  ‘  Your  husband,  believe  me,  has 
a  partiality  for  mysteries  which  is  unfortunate  for  his  reception 
by  the  world,  for  all  feel  the  difi&culty  of  defending  such  fancies. 
If  I  could  I  would  persuade  him  to  paint  out  the  strange  orb  in 
the  Innocent  painting,  but  I  have  tried  in  vain ;  now  I  see  a 
canvas  with  a  female  figure  outlined  on  it — the  hair  blown  upwards 
in  the  most  unnatural  and  ungainly  manner,  and  not  only  this, 
but  a  web  tossing  itself  about  in  the  most  confusing  manner. 
Now  I  trust  you  can  prevail  upon  him  to  paint  something  more 
in  accordance  with  sober  common  sense.’  Well,  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  very  faithfully  represents  the  fashion  among  picture  fanciers 
of  this  day !  They  hate  imaginative  works  unless  they  are  of 
such  simple  characters  that  valentines  and  copy-books  have  made 
people  familiar  with  from  babyhood !  ‘  Evil  communications 

corrupt  good  manners,’  done  in  human  figures  with  the  assurance 
made  that  the  stout  dark  figures  are  the  evil  communications 
and  the  fair  graceful  ones  the  good  manners.  Or  an  original 
idea  of  love  shooting  at  the  heart  of  someone,  or  uniting  a  couple 
with  garlands.  Now  I  count  upon  the  Magdalen  singing  scene  * 
as  really  one  without  offence  in  it.  The  old  gentleman  will  be 
reassured  of  my  sanity,  and  the  public  may  even  look  at  my 
other  pictures  with  more  toleration,  and  it  may  while  quite  satis¬ 
fying  me  as  a  subject  of  the  matter-of-fact  kind  bring  much 
needed  grist  to  the  mill,  so  I  must  not  allow  myself  to  think  of 
my  own  pleasure  in  the  shape  of  recreation. 

‘It  is  hard  work  to  get  up  at  a  quarter  to  four  and  wind  my 
way  up  the  narrow  and  steep  stairs  of  the  tower,  and  paint  till 

(1)  The  reference  is  to  the  picture,  “  May  Morning  on  Magdalen  Tower.” 
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llj  or  12  without  regular  breakfast,  but  I  have  got  a  deal  of  my 
scene  done  and  soon  I  shall  begin  on  the  figures. 

“I  am  obliged  to  dress  to  go  out  to  dinner  so  I  can  write  not 
more  than  that  I  wish  you  a  pleasant  holiday. 

“Yours  affectionately, 

“W.  Holman  Hunt.”  , 

“25,  Holywell  Street,  Oxford. 

“December  Slsf,  1888. 

“My  Dear  Clodd, 

“I  am  kept  here  with  my  picture,  but  the  people  are  most 
pleasant  and  kind  and  the  dons  at  Magdalen  help  me  to  the 
utmost.  In  a  week  I  may  perhaps  be  beginning  to  think  of 
moving  and  when  I  come  home  I  shall  feel  that  part  of  the  work 
which  of  necessity  has  been  trying  has  been  overcome  and  I 
shall  enjoy  the  delights  of  home  not  without  a  sense  that  I  have 
earned  them.  So  far,  I  think  the  impression  grows  as  my  picture 
advances  that  it  is  a  very  worthy  subject  and  growing  in  interest. 
It  is  an  advantage  of  course  to  work  with  such  a  feeling  and 
so  one  encourages  shutting  one’s  eyes  too  much  at  times  to  other 
possibilities,  but  with  a  few  weeks’  more  work  the  parts  will 
come  together  and  then  we  shall  be  able  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
it.  You  must  come  then  and  pronounce  your  verdict. 

“Yours  affectionately, 

“W.  Holman  Hunt.” 
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My  Dear  Clodd, 


“Draycott  Lodge,  Fulham. 

“May  fjth,  1889. 


“What  old  sticks  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s  are. 
They  are  putting  up  some  mosaics  about  as  dead  as  Thothmes  III. 
and  what  a  splendid  life  it  would  be  to  illustrate,  if  done  with  real 
intelligence  and  instinct !  Imagine  the  great  scope  for  consistent 
contrast  there  would  be  with  the  zealous  and  fiery  creature 
standing  by  at  the  death  of  St.  Stephen ;  the  heavens  opened  the 
while.  And  then  his  vision;  his  wilderness  life;  his  preaching; 
his  tent-making ;  his  domestic  teaching ;  his  writing  by  the  hands 
of  an  amanuensis ;  his  imprisonments ;  trials  in  the  arena  at 
Ephesus  and  in  the  Court ;  his  position  when  ‘  all  had  forsook 
me  and  fled’  and  ‘but  Christ  the  Lord  stood  by  me.’  I  can 
sfcarcely  imagine  a  more  splendid  series  of  subjects  of  which  I 
have  included  but  half,  and  to  see  sprawling  figures  in  feeble 
imitation  of  M.  Angelo,  with  angels  to  match  having  wdngs  on 
shoulders  drawm  with  writing-master’s  flourish  against  a  gold 
background,  is  to  me  an  exhibition  of  silliness  that  induces  one 
to  say  ‘  I  do  not  like  either  art  or  religion.’  .  .  . 

“Yours  affectionately, 

“W.  Holman  Hunt.” 
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“Draycott  Lodge,  Fulham,  S.W. 

"April  Brd,  1899. 

“My  Dear  Clodd, 

“Among  my  birthday  gifts  yesterday  not  the  least  welcome 
was  the  pretty  little  volume  of  the  Rubaiyat,  by  Omar  Khayyam, 
with  your  very  pertinent  inscription  and  quotation  in  front.  He, 
or  it  may  be  Edward  FitzGerald,  in  parts,  as  some  say,  is  such 
a  jolly  philosopher  of  the  expect  nothing  kind,  that  he  is  always 
a  treat  to  read  and,  for  his  poetic  gems,  a  lasting  glory.  He  is 
very  bracing  in  the  couplet  you  quote,  and  I  hope  that  both  of 
US  will  still  be  able  to  add  much  to  our  quota  of  our  wmrk,  although 
it  will  be  done  by  me  without  any  dimming  of  the  other  tent- 
maker’s  dream. 

“Yours  ever  affectionately, 

“W.  Holman  Hunt.” 

“  18,  Melbury  Road,  Kensington,  W. 

"July  4th,  1909. 

'  "My  Dear  Clodd, 

“If  now  your  extra  tax  of  the  half  year  is  a  little  lightened 
and  you  have  any  rare  leisure,  I  think  you  might  find  it  worth 
while  to  run  in  to  Christie’s  before  the  Quitter  sale  of  next  week, 
r  The  collection  is  one  of  very  catholic  interest,  which  used  in  the 
days  of  smoking  parties  at  the  hospitable  house  in  Audley  Street 
to  be  an  endless  source  of  delight  to  people  of  varied  taste  in 
art.  Among  the  good  Dutch  paintings,  one  head  of  the  Burgo¬ 
master  would  claim  admiration  in  any  gallery  of  Sir  Joshua’s. 
‘Venus  a  piping  boy  ’  is  an  enchanting  example  of  this  master’s 
when  he  wandered  out  of  the  realms  of  portraiture.  Among  many 
I  excellent  examples  of  modern  English  painters,  Frederick 
I  Walker’s  ‘  Bathers  ’  is  a  delectable  breezy  painting.  When  I 
ij  look  at  the  ‘  Scapegoat  ’  the  days  of  peril  and  exhilarating  adven- 
!  ture  I  passed  down  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  come 
■  back  to  me  vividly  ;  an'd  it  is  a  pleasant  memory  that  Sir  Cuthbert, 
when  a  schoolboy  home  from  the  holidays,  seeing  the  picture  for 
the  first  time  at  the  Royal  Academy,  determined  if  ever  it  were 
in  his  power  in  mature  life  to  purchase  it,  he  would  do  so. 

“After  twenty  or  so  years  the  opportunity  came  when  Sir 
Thomas  Fairbairn  sent  all  his  pictures  to  Christie’s  and  then 
Sir  Cuthbert  became  the  possessor.  Of  course  Edith  will  go  to 
see  the  pictures  and  I  shall  hear  from  her  how  the  Scapegoat 
looks  as  to  varnish. 

“Believe  me, 

I  “Yours  affectionately, 

\  “W.  Holman  Hunt.” 


Edward  Clodd. 
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The  arrival  of  the  German  submarine  “liner”  in  America  has 
aroused  vast  interest  in  the  possibilities  suggested  for  the  future. 
Americans  are  practical,  however,  and  they  do  not  expect  to  see 
the  Allied  blockade  of  Germany  rendered  suddenly  abortive 
through  the  conversion  of  the  German  submarine  fleet  into 
peaceful  merchantmen.  The  appearance  of  this  first  submarine 
merchantman  is  not  unimportant,  however,  especially  for  the 
future,  as  this  vessel  probably  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
submarine  liner  of  the  years  to  come  as  did  the  first  Wright 
“  flyer  ”  to  the  present-day  aeroplane. 

Submarines  for  the  Atlantic  trade  have  been  talked  of  for  a 
long  time.  Their  use  in  times  of  peace  would  be  for  the  carrying 
of  high-priced  passengers  desiring  to  escape  the  effects  of  storms 
at  sea  and  to  ensure  the  safety  of  vessel  and  valuable  cargo  in 
severe  weather,  especially  in  the  winter.  The  character  of  the 
cargo  carried  by  the  Deutschland — dye-stuffs  and  drugs— 
warranted  the  great  expense  of  the  journey.  At  present  prices 
it  is  estimated  that  the  voyage  will  not  only  pay  for  itself,  but 
for  the  initial  cost  of  the  boat  as  well.  The  return  trip,  providing 
it  is  successful,  will  be  made  with  rubber  and  nickel,  for  which 
the  German  Government  will  pay  the  price  asked,  regardless  of 
market  prices  elsewhere.  It  would  not  take  many  such  boats 
making  regular  trips  to  add  considerably  to  the  depleted  German 
stocks  of  high-priced  and  concentrated  materials  needed  to  carry 
on  the  war,  and  owing  to  the  shortage  in  America  of  dyes  and  drugs 
there  is  plenty  of  valuable  outward-bound  cargo  awaiting  ship¬ 
ment.  The  enterprise,  even  if  successful,  will  not  alter  the  course 
of  the  war  to  an  appreciable  extent,  though  it  renders  a  speedy 
military  victory  by  the  Allies  even  more  necessary  than  before. 
The  effort  appeals  to  the  imagination,  and  American  interest  and 
admiration  have  been  aroused.  It  was  a  clever  and  dramatic  bit 
of  advertising,  and  American  opinion  has  estimated  it  as  such. 

No  event  of  recent  days  in  Europe  has  excited  more  profound 
and  serious  interest  in  America  than  the  announced  results  of 
the  Economic  Conference  held  in  Paris  by  the  Allies  last  month 
On  the  face  of  the  resolutions  a  commercial  union  of  the  Allies 
is  suggested — one  that  would  apparently  lead  to  discrimination 
against  American  export  trade.  It  is  believed  in  America  tbai 
a  new  community  of  interest  within  the  British  Empire  will  hi 
found  to  exist  as  a  result  of  the  war ;  such  an  outcome  is  lookei 
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upon  as  natural  and  legitimate.  It  appears  as  a  different  matter, 
however,  when  it  is  proposed  that  England,  France,  Kussia, 
Belgium,  and  Italy  should  combine  as  against  the  world  to  help 
each  other’s  trade,  and  so  far,  in  spite  of  the  Conference, 
Americans  are  not  convinced  that  such  a  plan  will  prevail. 

It  would  mean  in  the  first  place  the  termination  of  all  existing 
commercial  treaties,  a  like  discrimination  in  America  against  the 
exports  of  the  Allies,  and  a  more  or  less  retaliatory  combination 
between  America  and  the  Central  Empires.  Trade  experts  in 
America  predict  that  when  such  a  commercial  alliance  of  the 
present  Allies  as  is  suggested  comes  under  serious  consideration 
for  enactment  it  will  fail  to  materialise  because  of  the  obvious 
flagrant  violation  of  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  Little  or 
no  irritation  has  been  shown  in  the  United  States,  therefore, 
over  the  Paris  suggestions,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  not 
believed  that  they  will  be  carried  out  to  such  a  point  as  will 
interfere  wdth  American  trade  with  Europe,  and  this  not  only 
for  the  sake  of  America,  but  for  the  convenience  and  prosperity 
of  the  Allies  themselves.  It  is  argued  that  the  business  interests 
of  the  United  Kingdom  will  not  care  to  make  any  discrimination 
against  American  trade  other  than  in  favour  of  exchanges  within 
the  Empire,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  in  1914  America  was 
England’s  most  important  customer,  buying  nearly  twice  as  many 
goods  from  English  manufacturers  as  were  bought  by  any  other 
country  in  the  world,  and  in  return  furnishing  needed  food  and 
raw  material  at  the  lowest  prices  obtainable  anywhere. 

It  is  also  believed  there  are  many  other  reasons  why  America 
will  not  be  regarded  as  an  outsider  when  the  day  comes  that  the 
trade  of  the  world  will  be  reconstructed,  and  that  these  reasons 
are  not  all  concerned  with  money  values.  The  people  of  Belgium 
and  France  especially  have  come  to  look  upon  America  in  this 
war  as  a  friend,  almost  an  Ally,  and  in  the  present  mood  of  the 
French  and  Belgian  people  it  is  extremely  unlikely  they  would 
be  agreeable  to  discriminate  against  American  commerce.  Even 
more  significant  to  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  the 
increased  intimacy  between  America  and  Canada  due  to  war 
conditions.  Americans  have  come  to  the  aid  of  Canada  with 
money,  goods,  and  men  to  such  an  extent  as  enormously  to 
strengthen  the  bond  of  friendship  and  community  interest  between 
the  two  countries. 

Over  sixteen  thousand  Americans  have  enlisted  in  the  Canadian 
Army.  So  numerous  have  been  these  enlistments  that  the 
unofficial  name  of  this  force  is  the  American  Legion.  Five 
battalions  of  the  Canadian  Army  are  now  composed  entirely  of 
Americans  and  are  commanded  by  American  officers.  One  of 
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these  battalions,  the  97th,  is  now  serving  in  Europe,  and  in 
Canada  people  are  even  talking  of  an  American  Division  to  be 
commanded  by  an  American  General.  Thousands  of  other 
Americans  are  now  scattered  throughout  the  armies  of  the  Allies 
and  many  of  these  are  in  the  French  Foreign  Legion.  There  is 
no  recruiting  in  the  United  States,  as  that  would  be  a  violation 
of  ofi&cial  neutrality,  but  there  is  no  need  of  advertisement,  for 
Canadian  affairs  are  as  well  known  to  Americans  as  their  own; 
in  fact,  the  social  and  business  life  of  the  two  countries  has  been 
closely  allied  for  years  past. 

Nearly  all  the  Americans  who  have  enlisted  for  service  in 
Europe  have  borne  arms  in  some  previous  war,  great  or  small, 
and  the  influence  that  carries  them  into  the  present  conflict  is 
estimated  to  be  about  50  per  cent,  the  quest  for  adventure  and 
the  other  50  the  conviction  that  they  are  fighting  for  righteousness 
and,  indirectly  at  least,  on  behalf  of  the  future  of  their  own 
country.  Canadian  staff  officers  have  stated  that  it  takes  less 
than  three  months  to  train  these  American  recruits  so  that  they 
are  ready  for  active  service.  The  American  courts  have  decided 
that  the  taking  of  the  military  service  oath  does  not  alienate  the 
American  citizenship  of  these  men,  so  when  the  war  is  over 
those  who  survive  will  return  to  the  United  States  trained  and 
hardened  in  the  methods  of  modern  warfare,  and  in  time  might 
fill  a  useful  place  in  the  American  military  organisation  when 
it  needs  to  be  expanded.  That  these  Americans  are  rendering 
actual  service  is  shown  by  the  statement  made  some  months  ago 
by  Sir  Sam  Hughes,  the  Canadian  War  Minister,  to  the  effect 
that  he  had  already  been  called  upon  to  write  over  two  thousand 
letters  to  relatives  of  Americans  killed  or  wounded  on  the  firing 
line. 

There  can  be  but  one  result  of  such  a  comradeship  in  arms, 
and  that  is  an  even  closer  sympathy  between  Americans  and 
British  than  has  existed  heretofore,  and  this  contact  is  all  the 
more  valuable  in  that  it  takes  place  between  men  who  would 
otherwise  be  given  small  opportunity  of  meeting  and  thus  getting 
to  know  each  other  at  first  hand.  They  do  not  come  from  an 
isolated  group,  but  are  drawn  from  every  part  of  America  and 
from  all  classes,  and  when  they  return  to  their  homes  their  friend¬ 
ship  and  respect  for  the  men  beside  whom  they  have  fought  will 
serve  as  beneficent  leaven  in  the  mental  habit  of  communities 
which  finally  claim  them.  There  is  much  of  significance  and 
interest  in  this  commingling  of  Canadians  and  Americans  in  the 
overseas  forces  arriving  daily  to  strengthen  the  arm  of  the  British 
Empire.  It  should  tend  to  soften  political  asperities  which  may 
arise  in  the  future  relations  of  Canada  and  America,  and  it  is  not, 
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conceivable  that  the  people  of  either  country  will  ever  again  look 
upon  their  neighbours  across  the  political  line  as  other  than 
friends. 

Before  this  war  there  was  a  vast  amount  of  American  capital 
invested  in  Canada.  After  this  war  there  will  be  an  enormous 
increase,  for  Canada  will  need  outside  money  to  continue  her 
development,  and  the  United  States  will  be  the  source  to  which 
she  will  naturally  and  inevitably  go.  As  a  rule,  in  the  past 
Americans  have  fought  shy  of  foreign  investment,  for  in  the 
first  place  there  has  always  been  as  good  or  better  opportunity  at 
home,  and.  secondly,  because  of  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  and 
confidence  i  foreign  conditions  which  is  very  general  among 
Americans,  specially  those  remote  from  the  seaboard.  Curiously 
enough,  the  present  war,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  these,  entirely 
justifies  their  i)ast  and  present  reluctance  to  send  their  money 
1  abroad.  They  have  always  regarded  foreign  countries  as  more 
j  likely  to  suffer  from  disturbances  than  their  own. 

‘  Canada,  however,  has  been  excepted  from  this  general  reluct- 
i  ance  to  fare  afield  in  financial  adventure,  and  for  reasons  of 
:  geographical  nearness,  similarity  of  physical  conditions,  like  racial 
origins,  and  a  social  and  Government  organisation  with  which 
;  .Americans  were  familiar.  Canadian  influence  in  Imperial 
matters  will  in  the  future  very  possibly  be  exerted  more  than  ever 
towards  a  closer  alliance  between  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  the  peoples  of  the  British  Empire.  It  is  only  by  a  political 
fluke  that  there  has  not  been  free  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  for  some  time  past,  and  that  it  may  yet  come,  barring 

[certain  discriminations  retained  for  Imperial  purposes,  is  by  no 
'  means  a  remote  possibility.  All  this  will  have  to  be  taken  into 
i  account  in  constructing  any  scheme  of  Imperial  commercial  or 
I  financial  unity,  for  it  will  be  found  that  Canada  will  go  just  so 
j;  far  and  no  farther  in  the  erection  of  trading  barriers  between 
herself  and  the  United  States. 

-  In  the  past  it  has  been  for  economic  reasons  only  that  Canada 

(has  been  friendly  towards  American  immigration  of  men  and 
money,  and  this  in  spite  of  some  ill-feeling  towards  America 
engendered  by  local  pride  and  encouraged  by  some  for  political 
reasons.  America  has,  however,  in  the  past*  two  years  con- 
:  tributed  heavily  of  men  and  money  to  the  Canadian  offering  to 
England  and  the  Empire.  There  now  exists  a  community  of 
human  as  well  as  of  economic  interest  more  in  evidence  than  ever 
before.  Canada  receives  credit  with  the  Empire  for  the  splendid 
part  she  has  played,  and  America  has  appreciably  helped  her  to 
I  play  this  part,  asking  nothing  but  the  privilege  of  participation 
-  ‘under  the  Canadian  colours. 
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These  matters  may  seem  at  first  glance  to  have  a  very  remote 
bearing  upon  after  the  war  problems,  but  it  will  be  found  that 
these  American  contributions  of  men  and  money  to  the  Canadian 
effort  will  soften  the  politico-economic  situation  to  be  confronted 
by  the  Empire  after  the  war  far  more  than  will  the  ^610,000,000 
contributed  directly  by  Americans  to  the  relief  of  the  Allied 
wounded  and  other  citizens  of  the  Allies  who  have  suffered  from 
the  effects  of  the  war. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  cause  of  the  Allies  has  uttered 
a  more  imperious  call  to  American  adventure  than  has  the  need  of 
the  American  Government  for  troops  to  patrol  the  border  of  the 
United  States  to  guard  against  Mexican  attack.  More  organised 
troops  have  been  sent  to  the  Mexican  border  under  orders  than 
have  gone  unorganised  and  without  orders  to  join  the  forces  of  the 
Allies  in  their  struggle  against  Germany,  but  these  troops  sent 
towards  Mexico  have  been  either  regulars  or  State  militia.  The 
number  of  fresh  volunteers  secured  so  far  for  the  Mexican 
campaign  does  not  equal  the  American  force  now  in  the  Allied 
Armies.  Of  course,  should  the  United  States  actually  and  seri¬ 
ously  go  to  war  with  Mexico  there  would  be  no  lack  of  men  to 
join  the  colours ;  a  half-million  would  be  forthcoming  at  short 
notice  if  the  situation  became  alarming. 

As  matters  now  stand,  however,  and  in  view  of  the  announced 
policy  of  Washington,  there  is  apparently  no  opportunity  for  great 
adventure,  no  glory  is  to  be  achieved  and  no  great  issue  of  right 
or  wrong  decided  by  acting  as  policemen  along  the  Eio  Grande. 
The  average  American,  especially  from  the  West  and  South-west, 
who  has  been  brought  in  contact  with  the  border  Mexican  has  an 
utter  contempt  for  him  as  a  soldier,  a  citizen,  or  a  man.  The 
“Greaser,”  as  he  is  termed,  has  few  friends  and  no  admirers 
among  those  familiar  with  his  character,  habits,  and  activities. 
The  direct  thinking  and  acting  Americans  of  the  West  and  South¬ 
west  would  give  the  Mexicans  short  shrift  if  they  were  allowed 
the  conduct  of  affairs,  and  the  patience  and  distinguished  con¬ 
sideration  accorded  by  President  Wilson  has  given  rise  to  vast 
discontent  in  States  like  Texas,  where  the  Mexican  question  is  one 
vital  to  the  pride,  prosperity,  and  even  the  safety  of  several  million 
people.  In  the  opinion  of  these  Americans  there  is  no  principle 
involved  at  all  in  the  Mexican  question.  The  leaders  of  the  various 
factions  are  personally  known  to  many  people  north  of  the  Eio 
Grande,  and  they  are  classed,  without  a  single  exception,  as  a  lot 
of  murderous  bandits  quarrelling  among  themselves  over  the 
spoils  of  blackmail,  theft,  and  murder,  and  united  in  the  fear  that 
intervention  by  the  United  States  means  the  end  of  all 
opportunity  for  them  to  pursue  their  nefarious  careers. 
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To  select  the  man  least  guilty  of  them  all  is  here  believed  to  be 
a  task  far  beyond  the  power  of  the  Washington  Government,  and 
nothing  tnat  has  been  done  or  left  undone  by  the  United  States 
authorities  has  helped  in  any  way  to  alter  this  conviction ;  in  fact, 
it  is  confirmed  by  each  successive  failure  of  note  or  punitive 
military  expedition  to  do  away  with  the  fact  that  American  life 
and  property  are  unsafe  in  Mexico  and  will  be  until  some  hand 
stronger  than  any  yet  in  evidence  grasps  the  situation  with  the 
will  and  purpose  of  carrying  out,  with  severity  if  necessary,  a  fixed 
policy.  Even  farther  away  from  Mexico  than  the  border  American 
States  this  opinion  prevails  to  a  certain  extent,  but  as  the  distance 
increases  the  Mexican  question  becomes  less  personal  to  the 
citizen,  and  where  theorists,  reformers,  peace  advocates,  and 

(unpractical  idealists  have  greater  sway  and  larger  audiences, 
discussion  takes  a  less  practical  direction,  and  the  real  issue,  the 
hopeless  anarchy  prevailing  in  a  country  of  nearly  a  million  square 
i  miles  and  with  a  population  of  about  fifteen  millions,  is  lost  sight 
of  in  the  confusion  of  wordy  argument  as  to  land  titles  and  the 
^  rights  of  the  governed  to  govern  themselves. 

The  late  President,  Porfirio  Diaz,  himself  originally  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  of  the  border  type,  rose  to  power  through  being  an 
;  excellent  soldier  with  a  talent  for  administration,  an  understanding 
;  friendliness  for  foreign  capital  and  its  representatives,  and  the 
[Ktssession  of  an  iron  hand  relentlessly  exercised  in  the  suppression 
of  all  disorder.  He  knew  his  people,  and  they  knew  and  feared 
him.  When  his  firm  grasp  relaxed  through  the  weakness  of 
oncoming  years  his  knowledge  of  Mexico  and  her  people  led  him 
i  to  Europe  to  find  a  natural  and  peaceful  end,  rather  than  to  remain 
:  and  inevitably  fall  a  victim  to  those  who  conspired  around  him. 

:  There  were  many  scandals  in  the  Diaz  administration,  and  his 
[|  rule  was  severely  criticised  as  being  far  from  harmonious  with 
^  the  democratic  principles  enunciated  in  the  Mexican  constitution. 
The  former  critics  of  the  Diaz  administration  would,  however, 
now  welcome  the  return  of  that  Dictatorship  which  with  all  its 
faults  w^as  far  and  away  the  best  government  Mexico  ever  had, 
and  better  than  any  to  be  expected  from  the  administration  of 
any  one  of  the  band  of  cutthroats  now  acclaiming  themselves  as 
the  saviours  of  Mexico. 

President  Diaz  grew  with  his  office.  As  the  country  developed 
so  did  he,  and  one  of  the  most  significant  illustrations  of  this 
growth  is  a  comparison  of  the  two  oil  portraits  of  General  Diaz 
now  in  the  City  of  Mexico.  One  shows  him  as  an  army  officer  at 
the  date  of  his  inception  into  the  office  of  President,  and  the  other 
i'vas  painted  from  life  at  the  height  of  his  power  and  towards  the 
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end  of  his  reign.  The  history  of  modern  Mexico  up  to  his  retire¬ 
ment  lies  between  these  two  portraits. 

“What  my  people  need,”  he  once  said,  “is  a  strong  personal 
government,  and,”  he  added,  after  a  short  pause,  and  with  a 
certain  grimness  of  expression,  “that  is  what  1  am  giving  them." 
Another  opinion  he  once  confided  to  a  friend  was  concerning  the 
written  constitution  of  Mexico.  The  remark  was  made  that  this 
was  modelled  after  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  “Yes,” 
said  President  Diaz,  “it  is,  and  it  is  more  ornamental  than  useful.” 
It  is  asserted  by  the  reformers  that  the  top,  bottom,  and  both 
sides  of  the  Mexican  problem  is  to  be  found  in  the  laud  question. 
President  Wilson  has  accepted  this  point  of  view.  He  has  been 
trying  to  find  a  man  whom  he  could  support  for  the  Presidency 
of  Mexico  who  would  view  matters  likewise,  and  who  would  at 
once  inaugurate  a  really  much-needed  reform.  The  trouble  is  with 
this  very  much  mixed  up  affair  that  peace  must  come  first  and 
with  it  a  legislative  body  organised  with  some  chance  of  being  able 
to  enforce  the  law's  it  may  enact.  An  improved  government 
cannot  be  given  to  IMexico  until  a  government  exists  wliich  offers 
itself  for  improvement,  and  at  present  there  cannot  be  said  to  be 
any  real  government  at  all. 

That  President  Wilson  has  changed  his  views  on  Mexican  affairs 
from  time  to  time  is  not  remarkable ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  favourable 
sign,  for  he  started  out  with  a  lot  of  theories  which  had  to  go  by 
the  board  before  his  vision  became  at  all  clear.  That  lie  has  not 
wanted  to  go  to  war  against  Mexico  is  true,  and  to  his  credit,  for 
out  of  such  a  war  would  come  no  glory  for  the  United  States;  it 
would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  stern  duty.  From  such  a  war  would 
come  a  vast  encumbrance,  attended  by  enormous  expense  and 
serious  political  problems  difficult  of  solution.  Once  the  Philip¬ 
pines  were  in  hand  the  United  States  could  not  let  go,  no  matter 
how  much  the  American  people  want  to  take  this  course,  as  they 
certainly  did  and  still  do.  They  could  not  abandon  the  country 
to  worse  ills  than  a  foreign  occupation.  It  would  be  the  same 
with  Mexico  and  worse,  for  the  whole  question  of  Pan-American 
unity  and  Latin  American  confidence  in  the  United  States  is 
involved  in  the  treatment  of  Mexico.  The  people  of  South  and 
Central  America  are  watching  the  progress  of  events  with  un¬ 
easiness  and  even  alarm,  for  they  have  little  faith  in  the  Altruisii 
of  nations. 

Three  months  must  yet  elapse  before  the  national  election  in 
America,  and  much  can  happen  in  that  time,  but  after  all  it  is 
not  a  great  span  of  time,  and  through  diplomatic  exchanges  r 
may  be  possible  for  President  Wilson  to  maintain  the  status  qu 
in  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States  over  that  perioc 
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That  is  what  will  be  done  if  it  is  possible,  and  it  would  be  most 
inconsiderate  of  the  Germans  to  raise  any  further  issue  with  the 
United  States  before  November,  as  it  would  also  be  most  ungrateful 
of  Carranza,  the  protegd  of  President  Wilson,  to  do  likewise  at  so 
critical  a  time  in  American  politics,  for  the  success  or  downfall  of 
his  erstwhile  patron  may  be  determined  by  the  action  taken  by 
Carranza,  the  nominal  President  pro  tern,  of  Mexico  by  the  grace 
of  Washington.  This  Mexican  issue  is  filling  a  large  place  in 
American  political  discussion  at  this  time.  The  opposition  is* 
making  much  of  the  troubles  of  the  Administration  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  and  the  assertion  is  made  that  if  the  trouble  had  been  dealt 
with  promptly  and  with  greater  firmness  matters  w’ould  not  be  as 
bad  as  they  are  now.  Mr.  Hughes,  the  Republican  candidate  for 
the  Presidency,  has  not  yet  told  us  how  he  would  have  done  better 
or  what  he  w^ould  do  now  if  he  were  President,  but  a  plan  for 
the  “beneficent  pacification  ”  of  Mexico  may  be  forthcoming  early 
in  the  active  phase  of  the  campaign.  The  question  is  one  that 
would  really  puzzle  any  President,  no  matter  how  positive  and 
bold  his  character,  for  to  pacify  Mexico  at  this  time  means  really 
to  conquer  it  first,  and  the  conquest  of  Mexico  has  never  been 
an  easy  task.  It  would  at  the  present  time  involve  the  United 
States  in  a  really  serious  war,  requiring  several  hundred  thousand 
men  and  vast  expenditure.  Such  a  w^ar  would  arouse  no 
j  enthusiasm  among  the  American  people,  for  it  is  and  w’ould  be 
a  purely  police  job,  with  no  gain  for  the  party  that  took  it  on 
'  other  than  the  restoration  of  order  in  that  disturbed  neighbour- 
i  hood. 

It  would  bring  in  its  train  a  heritage  of  hate  on  the  part  of  a 
large  number  of  the  Mexican  people,  and  seriously  endanger  the 
harmony  of  the  Pan-American  choir.  A  policy  of  drift  is  the 
safest  politically  for  President  Wilson  so  long  as  the  current  of 
events  docs  not  become  strong  enough  to  drown  the  swnmmer. 
The  important  announcement  has  been  made  that  ex-President 
Koosevelt  will  support  Mr.  Hughes.  Such  support  will  alienate 
a  few,  but  will  bring  to  the  support  of  the  Republican  candidate 
the  enthusiastic  Roosevelt  following.  This  will  lend  a  “certain 
liveliness  ”  to  the  campaign  which  it  would  otherwise  lack.  Por 
.  the  first  time  for  several  years  the  Republican  party  is  united  in 
;  its  attack  upon  the  opposition,  and  the  election  will  be  a  fair  test 
of  strength  on  both  sides.  In  times  gone  by  it  would  have  been 
possible  to  indulge  in  prophecy  as  to  the  outcome,  and  such  a 
prophecy  w'ould  now  favour  the  “outs,”  but  confused  political 
(conditions,  lack  of  definite  issues  between  the  parties,  and  a 
I  growing  independence  among  the  voters  render  it  futile  to  predict 
ill  this  time  the  re-election  or  the  defeat  of  President  Wilson. 
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There  is  considerable  uneasiness  in  Washington  just  now  as  to 
what  Germany  may  do  in  the  desperate  position  with  which  she 
is  now  threatened.  A  renewal  of  relentless  and  indiscriminate 
submarine  warfare  is  strongly  urged  by  many  German  newspapers 
and  publicists.  Such  a  development  would  at  once  place 
President  Wilson  in  a  most  uncomfortable  position.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  in  the  German  Note  to  America,  in  which  it  was 
agreed  to  conform  to  the  wishes  of  the  United  States  in  the  matter 
of  submarine  warfare  against  merchantmen,  it  was  clearly  inti¬ 
mated  that,  should  the  protests  of  the  United  States  Government 
fail  to  ease  off  the  blockade  of  Germany  by  England,  the  right 
to  a  new  decision  was  reserved.  The  blockade  is  constantly 
growing  tighter  and  more  effective,  and  it  is  not  inconceivable 
that  Germany  might  at  any  time  hold  herself  to  be  released  from 
any  promises  made  in  view  of  what  the  German  Government 
might  hold  to  be  the  ineffectiveness  of  American  pressure  upon 
the  Allies.  It  may  easily  be  assumed  that  as  the  war  progresses 
and  the  position  of  Germany  becomes  less  favourable,  every  form 
of  “frightfulness”  will  be  renewed  and  new  ones  brought  into 
play.  On  land  and  sea  and  in  the  air  Germany  will  exercise  her 
utmost  power  to  damage  or  discourage  the  Allies,  even  though 
such  effort  be  foredoomed  to  failure  in  winning  the  war.  Such 
demonstrations  will  be  put  forth  as  arguments  in  favour  of  a 
peace  based  upon  compromise.  These  efforts  may  take  the  most 
dramatic  form,  and  countries  hitherto  resting  with  apparent 
safety  in  armed  neutrality  may  suddenly  find  themselves  faced 
with  the  great  decision. 

No  question  of  international  law  or  courtesy  to  neutrals  will 
be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  Germany’s  final  efforts,  and 
President  Wilson  is  now  enjoying  a  truce  rather  than  the  secure 
results  of  a  diplomatic  victory.  Before  peace  comes  there  will  I 
be  an  outburst  of  armed  fury  in  Europe  from  the  effects  of  which  | 
no  nation,  neutral  or  otherwise,  will  escape  unscathed.  It  will  j| 
be  a  time  when  the  peoples  of  now  neutral  countries  will  require 
the  services  of  leaders  capable  of  quick  and  stern  decisions,  for 
academic  protests  will  be  as  the  whistling  of  the  winds.  This 
moment  may  not  come  before  next  November”,  and  if  so  President 
Wilson  may  count  himself  as  politically  fortunate,  for  the  diplo | 
matic  house  of  cards  in  which  the  neutrality  of  the  United  State 
is  now  sheltered  may  fall  with  a  crash  in  the  storms  yet  to  com 
which  even  now  threaten  on  the  near  horizon. 

Another  issue  has  come  to  the  fore  in  the  American  |)oliti(:i 
campaign  quite  unusual  in  American  politics,  and  that  is  a  con> 
|)arison  of  the  personality  of  the  two  candidates,  Wilson  an 
Hughes.  With  all  the  freedom  that  is  given  to  the  Ainerk? 
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Press,  and  with  all  the  pernicious  intrusion  into  private  affairs 
that  finds  expression  in  the  columns  of  American  newspapers,  it 
has  been  many  years  since  the  personality  of  the  candidates  has 
played  any  part  in  the  publicity  work  of  a  campaign,  no  matter 
how  great  the  temptation  may  have  been  to  use  material  at  hand. 
1q  reading  the  American  newspapers  to-day,  however,  much  can 
be  gleaned  from  betw^een  the  lines.  Something  seems  to  be 
struggling  against  precedent  and  unwritten  rules  for  clearer 
expression,  and  that  something  finds  itself  articulate  in  the  com¬ 
munications  of  man  to  man.  The  demand  is  made  in  print  for 
a  comparison  of  the  personal  characters  of  Woodrow  Wilson  and 
Charles  Evans  Hughes.  This  demand  will  not  be  satisfied  in 
print,  but  the  mere  suggestion  of  such  a  demand  means  to  the 
man  in  the  street  that  there  are  other  issues  to  be  voted  upon  than 
the  attitude  of  the  American  Government  towards  Mexico  and  the 
war  in  Europe,  and  this  is  another  reason  why  it  is  practically 
impossible  at  this  time  to  estimate  the  strength  of  the  two 
candidates  with  the  mass  of  the  voters. 

In  all  countries  with  unrestricted  franchise  elections  have  been 
won  or  lost  at  the  last  moment  by  psychological  waves  w^hich 
have  swept  across  the  national  mind,  swamping  on  their  way 
the  political  hopes  of  one  or  the  other  candidate.  It  is  this 
sort  of  thing,  now  so  possible  of  occurrence  in  America,  that 
makes  it  unsafe  to  build  a  political  prophecy  upon  the  obvious 
news  of  the  day. 

James  Davenport  Whelpley. 
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Before  entering  on  the  third  year  of  war  it  will  be  convenient  to  I 
take  stock  of  the  situation  as  between  ourselves,  our  Allies,  and  out  I 
enemies,  and  see  what  progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  year  | 
towards  the  victory  which  will  put  an  end  to  the  death  struggle  I 
in  which  we  are  now  engaged.  I 

A  year  ago,  when  a  wave  of  despondency  was  passing  over  the  I 
country  owing  to  the  temporary  collapse  of  the  Russian  offensive, 
the  writer  of  these  w’ar  articles  pointed  out  that  instead  of  giving 
way  to  doubts  we  had  every  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  on 
results.  We  had  cleared  the  seas  of  Germany’s  ships,  blockaded 
her  coasts,  'and  taken  possession  of  all  her  colonies,  except  the  one 
which  we  are  now  invading.  In  Europe,  Germany’s  offensive  had 
been  checked,  both  in  the  West  and  East,  and  the  initiative  had  j 
passed  out  of  the  hands  of  her  generals  into  those  of  the  Allies,  j 
From  the  day  when  the  German  aimies  ceased  to  attack,  and  L 
began  to  dig  themselves  into  defensive  positions,  victory,  however 
long  it  might  be  delayed,  was  ultimately  assured  to  the  Allies. 
Invaders  cannot  stand  indefinitely  on  the  defence :  they  must  either 
advance  or  retire,  and  the  latter  alternative  is  the  one  which  the 
Germans  have  been  striving  to  postpone,  but  which  they  are  now 
being  driven  to  face. 

The  events  of  the  past  year  have  justified  this  forecast.  Some 
things  have  happened  which  are  regrettable  except  for  the  lessons 
which  they  have  taught,  but  taking  the  year  as  a  whole  it  is  correct 
to  say  that  Germany’s  initial  successes  reached  their  high-water 
level  at  the  end  of  1915,  and  the  tide  has  now’  begun  to  turn  in 
favour  of  the  Allies.  The  enemy’s  attempt  to  regain  the  initiative 
in  France  has  ended  in  sanguinary  failure,  which  has  weakened 
the  strength  of  the  German  armies  without  producing  any  com-  I 
pensating  results.  Defeated  on  the  Meuse,  the  Germans  are  now 
defending  themselves  on  the  Somme,  where  the  Allies  are  j 
threatening  to  pierce  their  centre  and  seize  their  communications 
with  Belgium.  In  Russia,  Field-Marshal  Hindenberg  is  clinging  to 
his  positions  with  admirable  tenacity,  but  with  difficulty,  which  is 
daily  increasing,  owing  to  tRe  resumption  of  offensive  operations 
by  the  Russian  armies.  Another  debacle  has  overtaken  the 
Austrian  army  and  the  Dual  Monarchy  is  tottering  to  its  fall.  In 
Asia  the  Russians  are  sw’eeping  through  Armenia,  and  will  soon 
be  knocking  at  the  Eastern  gates  of  Constantinople.  Taught  by 
misfortune,  we  are  preparing  for  another  advance  to  Baghdad  as 
soon  as  the  cool  season  sets  in.  In  every  theatre  of  war  the  Allies 
are  show’ing  an  offensive  activity  which  has  already  produced  some 
notable  successes  and  gives  promise  of  more  to  come.  On  the  sea? 
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the  battle  of  Jutland  has  confirmed  our  claim  to  naval  supremacy 
and  removed  all  fears  of  a  German  invasion.  The  outlook  is  every- 
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After  two  years  of  preparation  we  have  settled  down  to  the  war 
with  the  grim  determination  to  see  it  through  to  a  successful  end. 
With  the  exception  of  an  insignificant  minority  of  obscure  persons 
all  classes  of  the  community  throughout  the  Empire  are  united  in 
the  resolve  to  win.  Great  Britain  has  now  become  a  Military  as 
well  as  a  Naval  Power.  We  have  raised  an  army  of  five  millions  of 
men  by  voluntary  enlistment,  and  have  supplemented  these  with  a 
reserve  of  men  compelled  by  law  to  share  the  lot  of  their  more 
patriotic  countrymen.  Whereas  in  1914  we  began  the  war  with 
six  divisions,  we  have  now  seventy  divisions  on  the  Western  Front 
alone.  The  confusion  into  which  the  War  Office  was  throwm  when 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  attempted  to  grasp  all  power  and 
responsibility  in  his  own  hands  has  been  replaced  by  a  decentralised 
organisation;  which  is  working  both  smoothly  and  effectively.  The 
Secretary  of  State  has  reverted  to  his  constitutional  position  as 
Cabinet  Alinister  responsible  for  policy,  while  the  executive  conduct 
of  the  war  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Chief  of  the  General 
Staff.  There  is  no  longer  any  interference  with  executive  com¬ 
manders,  who  are  given  their  task  and  left  to  do  it.  The  complete 
assent  which  was  given  at  the  end  of  last  year  to  the  principle  of 
decentralisation  is  having  a  corresponding  effect  on  the  conduct  of 
the  war,  administrative  and  executive  officers  being  now  able  to 
I  work  together  in  uninterrupted  unison. 

A  great  advance  has  been  made  by  the  Allies  during  the  year 
which  has  gone  by  in  the  direction  of  closer  co-ordination,  both  of 
pohcy  and  action.  International  Councils  have  been  established  of 
Ministers  responsible  for  policy  and  of  Military  Staffs  charged  with 
the  execution  of  agreed  plans  of  campaign.  Instead  of  each  of  the 
Powers  acting  with  separate  aim  and  effort,  all  now  act  together 
with  common  purpose  and  combined  direction.  When  General 
Cadorna  was  being  hard  pressed  on  the  Trentino  front,  Austrian 
pressure  was  removed  by  General  Brusiloff’s  offensive  south  of  the 
Pripet.  When  Verdun  was  in  danger  of  falling  into  German  hands 
the  Anglo-French  offensive  on  the  Somme  brought  relief  to  General 
Petain  on  the  Meuse.  The  inter-dependence  of  all  theatres  of  war 
is  now  recognised  by  the  Allied  Commanders,  who  take  no  decision 
!  of  importance  without  previous  consultation  wdth  one  another. 

:  There  can  never  be  quite  the  same  unity  of  command  among  the 
Allies  as  exists  wdth  the  Central  Powers,  but  in  spite  of  geographical 
difficulties  they  are  working  on  lines  of  mutual  co-operation,  which 
has  already  produced  beneficial  results. 

The  creation  of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  in  June  of  last  year 
came  m  time  to  save  the  situation  for  our  Allies  and  ourselves. 


me  I  Though  Great  Britain  is  the  leading  manufacturing  nation  in  the 
eafI"orid  nothing  was  done  during  the  first  year  of  the  war  to  make 
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the  best  use  of  our  industrial  wealth  for  war  purposes.  Of  work¬ 
shops  and  workers  there  were  enough,  but  they  were  not  organised 
and  many  skilled  artisans  had  been  allowed  to  volunteer  for  service 
in  the  field.  Want  of  organisation  was  the  cause  of  a  wasteful  over¬ 
lapping  of  time  and  labour,  and  matters  were  made  worse  by  the 
unprofitable  way  in  which  the  Naval  and  Military  authorities  com¬ 
peted,  one  service  against  the  other,  for  the  supply  of  munitions. 
In  a  few  weeks  Mr.  Lloyd  George  established  order  out  of  chaos, 
with  results  which  exceeded  expectation.  We  are  now  supplying 
munitions,  not  only  to  our  own  armies,  but  to  those  of  our  Russian 
Allies,  whose  requirements  are  far  in  excess  of  the  maximum 
output  of  the  Russian  factories,  even  with  such  supplementary  help 
as  can  be  obtained  from  Japan  and  America.  During  a  conference 
of  representatives  of  the  Allied  Powers  in  London,  on  the  13th  July 
last,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  gave  an  interesting  account  of  his 
stewardship,  and  threw  much  light  on  the  work  which  the  new 
department  has  accomplished  during  the  first  year  of  its  existence. 

“When  we  last  met,”  he  said,  “the  Russian  armies  were  facing 
a  hailstorm  of  iron  with  flesh  and  blood.  The  British  troops  were 
condemned  to  an  enforced  inactivity  because  our  munitions  were  not 
equal  to  a  sustained  attack.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women,  hitheido  unaccustomed  to  metal  and  chemical  work,  have 
been  trained  for  munition  making.  The  new  factories  and  work¬ 
shops  which  we  have  set  up  have  not  yet  attained  one-third  of  their 
full  capacity,  but  their  output  is  increasing  with  great  rapidity.  If 
ofl&cials,  employers,  and  workmen  keep  at  it  with  the  same  zeal  as 
they  have  hitheii;o  employed,  our  supplies  will  soon  be  overwhelming. 
Still,  our  task  is  but  half  accomplished.  Every  great  battle  fur¬ 
nishes  additional  proof  that  this  is  a  war  of  equipment.  More 
ammunition  means  more  victories  and  fewer  casualties.” 

Truer  words  were  never  uttered.  Victory  depends  quite  as  much 
on  the  men  who  make  the  munitions  as  on  those  who  use  them. 
The  factory  workers  know  this,  and  are  sacrificing  their  holidays  at 
the  call  of  their  comrades  who  are  fighting  for  them  at  the  front. 

The  Battle  of  the  Somme. 

Turning  now  to  the  events  of  the  past  month,  the  Anglo-French 
offensive,  which  was  launched  on  the  morning  of  July  1st,  claims 
first  attention,  for  it  is  the  only  attempt  at  a  combined  offensive 
movement  which  has  been  made  since  the  end  of  last  September, 
when  the  joint  attack  of  the  British  and  French  troops  south  of 
La  Bassde  Canal  led  to  abortive  results,  for  reasons  which  have 
since  been  made  clear. 

The  point  chosen  for  the  new  offensive  is  nearly  midwmy  along 
the  northern  battle-front,  across  which  the  opposing  forces  have 
been  watching  each  other  for  so  many  dreary  months.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  during  the  month  of  March,  when  the  Genna' 
attack  on  Verdun  w^as  developing.  General  Haig  undertook  to  reliev 
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the  French  of  that  part  of  their  front  which  extends  from  Arras 
to  the  Somme,  the  river  being  the  dividing-point  between  the  British 
and  French  forces. ^  Peronne  is  the  immediate  strategical  objective 
of  the  Allies,  for  if  they  can  regain  possession  of  that  town,  w’hich 
is  the  key  to  the  Upper  Somme  valley,  they  will  secure  hold  of  a 
strong  point  d’appui  for  an  offensive  movement  over  the  watershed 


which  separates  the  valleys  of  the  Somme  and  Oise  from  those  of 
the  Scheldt  and  Sambre.  The  point  has  been  well  chosen,  with  a 
0  correct  appreciation  of  the  strategical  conditions  of  the  campaign 
™  which  is  now  being  fought  out  in  the  North  of  France. 

(1)  At  one  time  British  troops  occupied  the  ground  down  to  the 
banks  of  the  Somme,  opposite  Curlu,  but  the  PYench  must  have  reoccupied 
Vi  Maricourt  before  the  present  offensive  began,  as  some  of  General  Foch’s 
troops  are  now  operating  north  of  the  river. 
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A  glance  at  the  sketch  accompanying  this  article  shows  that  the 
original  opposing  line  at  the  point  selected  by  the  Alhes  for  their 
attack  made  a  salient  in  the  German  front  in  the  direction  of  Peronne 
the  salient  being  more  pronounced  on  the  right  than  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Somme.  Judging  from  the  movements  already  made, 
and  especially  from  the  direction  which  General  Haig’s,  attack  is 
taking,  it  seems  clear  that  the  Allied  commanders  intend  to  push 
this  salient  out  towards  Peronne  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  and 
then  attack  the  German  positions  at  Bonchavesnes  and  Mont  St. 
Quentin  on  the  north  side  of  the  towm.  Owing  to  the  marshy  nature 
of  the  bed  of  the  river,  which  is  unbridged  between  Clery  and  La 
Chapelette,  where  the  railway  viaduct  crosses  to  the  right  bank, 
a  frontal  attack  over  the  river  from  the  west  would  be  a  costly 
operation,  and  the  only  practicable  way  of  capturing  the  town  is 
to  turn  the  enemy’s  defences  on  the  north. 

Expecting  for  some  time  past  that  a  British  attack  would  come 
between  Arras  and  the  Somme,  the  Germans  had  constructed  an 
elaborate  system  of  first-line  defences  extending  from  Gommecourt 
through  Beaumont — Hamel,  Thiepval,  Ovillers,  La  Boiselle,  Fri- 
court,  and  Mametz,  down  to  the  Somme,  with  strong  fortified  posts 
(midway  betw’een  their  first  and  second  line  defences)  at  Puisieux, 
Contalmaison,  and  Montauban.  This  first  line  had  been  fortified 
with  the  scientific  skill  which  German  engineers  have  brought  to 
bear  on  their  work  throughout  the  w'hole  course  of  the  campaign. 
The  trace  of  the  works  followed  the  lines  of  Yauban’s  system  of 
fortification,  the  villages,  which  were  little  fortresses,  perfomiing 
the  functions  of  bastions,  connected  together  by  communicating 
curtains,  each  village  providing  flank  defence  for  its  neighbour. 
Round  these  defensive  bastions  were  successive  lines  of  trenches 
and  barbed  wire  entanglements  intersected,  with  deep  bomb-proof 
dug-outs  cleverly  designed  to  protect  the  men  and  machine-guns 
from  artillery  fire.  It  thus  frequently  happened  that  after  our 
attacking  infantry  had  rushed  through  a  trench,  clearing  the 
defenders  out  of  it,  the  machine  guns  were  brought  out  from  the 
dug-outs  and  a  reverse  fire  poured  on  the  attacking  troops  who  had 
passed  on  to  the  trench  beyond.  The  German  second  line  of  entrench¬ 
ments,  which  our  troops  are  engaged  in  assaulting  as  these  words 
are  being  written  on  July  18th,  extends  from  Grandcourt  on  the 
Ancre,  through  Pozieres,  Bazentin-le-Petit,  and  Longueval  to 
Combles,  and  was  connected  with  the  first-line  system  by  longi¬ 
tudinal  communicating  trenches  which  followed  the  contours  of  the 
ground,  and  were  broken  off  where  natural  cover  rendered  them 
unnecessary.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  German  position  between  the 
Ancre  and  the  Somme  was  one  of  great  natural  strength,  which  had 
been  turned  to  the  best  tactical  account  by  the  ingenuity  of  the 
German  engineers. 

South  of  the  Somme  the  French  had  a  less  arduous  task  than 
General  Haig’s  troops  had  to  undertake  north  of  the  river,  for 
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between  their  original  line,  as  shown  on  the  sketch,  and  the  Somme 
valley  the  ground  was  for  the  most  part  level,  with  only  here  and 
there  slight  variations  in  height,  and  it  had  not  been  prepared  for 
defence  with  the  same  elaborate  care  which  the  Germans  devoted 
to  the  fortification  of  their  positions  facing  the  British  front.  This 
accounts  for  the  small  loss  of  the  French  troops  during  their  advance 
in  the  first  week  in  July,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  British  army, 
but  it  in  no  way  detracts  from  the  fine  leadership  of  General  Fayolle, 
ffho  is  in  executive  command  of  the  attacking  corps  under  the 
supreme  direction  of  General  Foch,  the  Army  Group  Commander 
in  this  sector  of  the  front,  for,  as  will  be  presently  seen,  the  French 
advance  was  a  very  brilliant  piece  of  work  which  reflects  high  credit 
both  on  the  General  and  his  troops. 

No  order  of  battle  has  been  published  either  of  British  or  French 
troops  engaged,  nor  have  we  any  published  information  to  show  the 
designation  of  the  Divisions  or  the  names  of  their  commanders. 
We  know  from  General  Haig’s  reports  that  he  is  personally  directing 
the  operations  on  the  British  side,  and  it  is  believed  that  Divisions 
from  both  the  3rd  and  4th  Armies,  commanded  respectively  by 
Generals  Allenby  and  Rawlinson,  are  fighting  under  his  command, 
but  in  the  absence  of  official  data  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  locate 
I  units  or  indicate  their  distribution.  All  that  is  at  present  possible 
is  to  record  movements  made  and  positions  captured  in  the  order 
of  sequence  notified  in  General  Haig’s  official  communiques,  which 
have  been  published  twice  a  day  wfith  commendable  regularity  since 
the  beginning  of  the  movement. 

The  approximate  positions  of  the  German  troops  facing  the  Anglo- 
French  front  on  the  morning  of  July  1st  was  as  follows:  Between 
Gommecourt  and  the  Somme  was  the  XIVth  German  Corps,  with 
the  52nd  Independent  Division  prolonging  the  line  towards  Arras. 
Two  Divisions  of  the  Prussian  Guards  were  in  reserve  at  Cambrai. 
These  were  both  called  up  to  the  front,  and  attacked  as  soon  as  the 
British  offensive  was  developed,  as  also  were  other  troops  taken 
where  they  could  be  best  spared  from  other  parts  of  the  front.  On 
July  18th,  the  day  when  this  article  is  closed,  it  is  believed  that 
115  battalions,  as  estimated  by  our  Staff,  are  concentrated  on  the 
eight-mile  front  between  Thiepval  and  Guillemont,  but  many  of 
i  them  have  been  reduced  to  less  than  half  their  war  strength  during 
j  the  course  of  the  fighting.  Opposite  General  Fayolle,  distributed 
!  along  the  line  Frise,  Herbecourt,  Dompierre,  Fay,  Estrees,  was  the 
i  Mth  German  Corps,  comprising  some  twenty-seven  battalions  only, 
but  these  were  speedily  augmented  by  twelve  additional  battalions 
belonging  to  the  XVIIth  Corps,  bringing  the  number  up  to  thirty -nine. 
According  to  later  unofficial  reports,  the  number  has  now  been 

1  increased  to  seventy-two,  some  having  been  detached  from  the 
Crown  Prince's  Army  at  Verdun.  Though  aware  of  the  contem¬ 
plated  British  offensive,  the  German  Staff  did  not  anticipate  an 
attack  by  the  French  south  of  the  Somme,  believing  that  our  Allies 
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had  their  hands  full  at  Verdun.  This  accounts  for  the  comparative 
weakness  of  the  German  front  south  of  the  Somme  and  for  the 
rapidity  of  the  French  advance. 

Taking  the  French  attack  first,  what  took  place  was  briefly  this. 

On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  July  1st,  after  a  general  bombard¬ 
ment  of  the  German  front  which  had  extended  over  several  days, 
the  French  infantry  rushed  out  of  their  entrenchments  between 
Maricourt  and  the  Somme,  carried  the  whole  of  the  German 
trenches  facing  them,  and  pushed  close  up  to  Hardecourt  and 
Curlu.  A  simultaneous  attack  south  of  the  Somme  gave  them 
possession  of  the  villages  of  Becquincourt,  Dompierre,  Bussus,  and 
Fay.  The  suddenness  of  the  attack  took  the  Germans  by  surprise, 
and  more  than  5,000  prisoners  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French 
on  the  first  day  of  the  battle.  During  the  night  of  July  1st 
the  French  captured  Curlu,  and  next  day  they  took  possession  of 
Frise  and  the  Bois  de  Mereaucourt.  The  village  of  Herbecourt 
was  taken  on  the  night  of  the  2nd,  and  the  whole  of  the  German 
first  line  of  defences  was  then  in  French  occupation.  On  the  3rd, 
before  the  Germans  had  time  to  recover  from  their  surprise,  moving 
out  of  the  Bois  de  Mereaucourt,  the  French  seized  the  village  of 
Feuilleres,  and  stormed  Assevillers  in  a  brilliant  assault.  Later  in 
the  day  they  occupied  Buscourt.  By  this  time  the  number  of 
prisoners  had  increased  to  8,000.  On  the  4th,  the  villages  of  Estrees 
and  Belloy-en-Santerre  were  both  captured,  and  during  the  night 
the  French  pushed  on  to  Sormont  Farm,  opposite  C14ry  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Somme.  On  that  day  also  an  advance  was  made  from 
Curlu  to  Hem.  By  the  evening  of  the  5th  the  whole  of  the  German 
second  line  positions  on  a  6^-mile  front  south  of  the  Somme  were 
in  French  possession.  On  the  6th  and  7th  the  Germans  were 
reinforced,  and  delivered  a  series  of  counter-attacks  which  were  all 
repulsed,  while  the  French  consolidated  their  new  positions.  On 
the  8th,  fighting  in  conjunction  with  the  British,  the  French  cap¬ 
tured  the  village  of  Hardecourt,  north  of  the  Somme,  and 
next  day  assaulted  the  German  position  at  Biaches,  south 
of  the  Somme.  This  brought  them  within  half  a  mile  of  Peronne. 
On  the  11th  they  stormed  Hill  97,  and  occupied  the  Maisonnette 
farm  on  the  Summit.  This  brought  the  first  phase  of  the  French 
offensive  to  an  end.  The  total  captures  amounted  to  235  oflhcers,  | 
11,740  men,  with  85  guns,  89  machine  guns,  and  26  trench  mortars.  ' 
The  French  troops  fought  with  undeniable  elan,  their  further 
advance  being  checked  by  their  arrival  at  the  river;  they  had  j 
gained  more  ground  in  ten  days  than  the  Germans  gained  in  four 
and  a  half  months  at  Verdun. 

General  Haig  delivered  his  attack  along  a  16-mile  front  extending 
from  Gommecourt  to  Maricourt.  On  the  right  of  the  front  attacked 
the  village  of  Montauban  was  stormed  early  in  the  morning  of 
July  1st,  and  the  capture  of  this  village  rendered  the  fortified 
position  of  Mametz  untenable.  2,000  prisoners  were  taken  in  and 
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round  these  two  villages,  and  the  Germans  were  driven  back  to 
{heir  second  line  positions.  In  the  centre,  south  of  the  Ancre, 
heavv  assaults  were  delivered  against  the  villages  of  Thiepval, 
Ovillers,  and  La  Boiselle,  but  our  troops  found  themselves  up 
against  some  very  formidable  positions,  and  the  most  they  could 
do  was  to  secure  a  firm  footing  in  the  approaches  to  these  strong 
places.  On  the  left,  between  Gommecourt  and  Beaumont  Hamel, 
where  our  artillery  had  been  less  successful  than  south  of  the  Ancre, 
no  substantial  gains  were  obtained,  while  the  losses  in  one  of  the 
London  Territorial  Divisions  and  in  the  Ulster  Division  were  very 
heavy.  On  Sunday,  the  2nd,  Fricourt  was  captured,  and  on  the 
following  day,  after  a  fight  which  had  lasted  for  sixty  consecutive 
hours,  La  Boiselle  fell  into  General  Haig’s  hands.  North  of  the 
Ancre  the  attack  was  abandoned  in  order  to  concentrate  an  effort 
against  the  German  front  south  of  that  river,  and  widen  out  the 
northern  face  of  the  Peronne  salient.  On  Tuesday,  the  4th,  the 
battle  progressed  favourably,  many  local  points  of  vantage  being 
secured,  while  in  the  evening  General  Haig  reported  that  more  than 
5,000  prisoners  had  been  brought  in  since  the  beginning  of  the 
offensive  movement.  Owing  to  the  slow  progress  made  by  our 
troops  in  comparison  with  that  of  our  Allies  south  of  the  Somme 
rumour  gained  ground  in  London  that  the  advance  had  been 
checked,  but  this  proved  to  be  baseless,  as  on  July  7th  our 
troops  successfully  stormed  a  formidable  work  known  as  the 
Leipzig  redoubt,  which  was  the  key  to  the  Thiepval  position,  w’^hile 
further  south  the  village  of  Contalmaison  was  carried  by  storm. 
On  the  8th  an  advance  was  made  through  the  Bois  de  Bomafay  to 
the  Bois  des  Trones,  an  important  tactical  point,  and  for  the 
possession  of  which  severe  fighting  took  place  during  the  next  three 
days.  On  the  9th,  10th,  and  11th,  continuous  progress  was  made 
in  spite  of  the  enemy’s  counter-attacks,  and  at  8.30  p.m.  on  the 
11th  General  Haig  was  able  to  report  the  “  methodical  capture  ” 
of  the  whole  of  the  enemy’s  first  line  positions  along  a  front  of 
14,000  yards.  The  first  phase  of  this  tremendous  battle  was  then 
brought  to  an  end. 

During  the  next  two  days  our  troops  were  occupied  in  con¬ 
solidating  their  hard-won  positions  and  in  repelling  a  series  of 
violent  counter-attacks  by  the  enemy,  who  had  been  reinforced  on 
;  the  11th,  and  who,  observing  a  slackening  in  the  British  offensive, 
thought  to  regain  the  lost  ground.  Except  in  the  Mametz  and 
Trones  Woods,  where  the  Germans  succeeded  in  regaining  a  footing, 
I  their  counter-attacks  were  all  repulsed,  and  the  successes  mentioned 
were  only  short-lived,  as  on  the  evening  of  the  12th  General  Haig 
reported  both  woods  to  be  again  in  his  complete  possession. 
During  the  13th  the  heavy  guns  were  resited,  and  the  German 
second  line  positions  were  then  submitted  to  a  prolonged  bombard¬ 
ment  which  lasted  till  the  morning  of  the  14th,  when  the  infantry 
were  sent  forward  to  the  attack.  The  battle  on  that  and  the  follow- 
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ing  day  resulted  in  a  British  victory,  which  gave  our  troops 
possession  of  the  enemy’s  second  line  entrenchments  between 
Bazentin-le-Petit  and  Longueval,  while  west  and  east  of  those 
villages  respectively  the  men  advanced  close  up  to  Pozieres  and 
Guillemont.  On  the  15th  the  Bois  de  Delville  was  occupied,  and 
held  against  a  powerful  counter-attack,  while  an  advanced  detach¬ 
ment  of  troops  pushed  their  way  into  the  Bois  des  Foureaux,  which 
is  in  the  centre  of  the  German  third  line  of  defence.  On  this  day 
a  squadron  of  Dragoon  Guards  was  let  loose  by  General  Haig  on 
some  Germans  concealed  in  a  cornfield,  and  short  work  was  made 
of  them.  On  the  16th  the  detachment  was  withdrawn  from  the 
Bois  de  Foureaux  owing  to  its  exposed  position,  w'hich  formed  a 
dangerous  salient  in  the  German  front.  Next  day  the  village  of  | 
Ovillers,  which  had  been  the  scene  of  ten  days’  desperate  fighting, 
was  finally  captured,  and  with  it  the  remnants  of  the  garrison  of 
Prussian  Guards,  who  surrendered  after  having  made  a  gallant 
stand.  On  this  day  also  the  strongly  entrenched  position  of 
Waterlot  Farm  on  the  ridgeway  north  of  Guillemont  was  carried, 
and  the  northern  face  of  the  Peronne  salient  pushed  further  east¬ 
wards. — The  battle  was  still  proceeding  on  the  18th  when  this 
article  was  sent  to  the  printers. 

When  Napoleon’s  Marshals  came  to  him  claiming  a  victory  the 
first  question  which  the  Emperor  asked  them  was  not  how  many 
men  they  had  killed,  but  how  many  prisoners  they  had  taken. 
Prisoners  are  the  test  of  victory.  The  dead  can  be  miscounted,  but 
the  living  are  there  to  answer  for  themselves.  On  the  night  of 
July  17th  General  Haig  reported  that  his  troops  had  captured  189 
officers  and  10,779  men  since  July  1st.  With  them  he  had  also 
taken  seventeen  heavy  guns  and  howitzers,  thirty-seven  field  guns, 
thirty  trench  mortars,  sixty-six  machine  guns,  and  a  great  quantity 
of  ammunition.  These  numbers  w'ere  exclusive  of  other  guns,  which 
had  not  been  br^jught  in  when  General  Haig’s  report  was  dispatched, 
and  of  those  destroyed  by  our  artillery  bombardment.  The  list  of 
captured  men  and  guns  testifies  better  than  bulletins  can  do  to  the 
completeness  of  the  initial  British  victory. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  battle  has  been  the  preponderance  which 
British  and  French  airmen  have  established  over  the  enemy. 
German  aeroplanes  have  been  rarely  seen  over  the  Allies’  lines, 
while  all  the  enemy’s  captive  balloons,  wdiich  had  been  used  as 
observation  posts,  were  destroyed  during  the  first  day  of  the  battle. 
Our  airmen,  especially  those  engaged  in  artillery  observation  work, 
have  been  as  indefatigable  as  they  are  daring.  Hardly  a  message 
arrives  from  General  Haig  without  his  mentioning  the  deeds  of  his 
airmen,  who  have  contributed  so  largely  to  the  success  of  the  troops. 
We  and  our^  Allies  are  now  masters  of  the  air. 

We  have  at  last  secured  that  artillery  preponderance  for  which 
we  have  been  striving  wdth  all  our  might  during  the  past  year.  Our 
guns  both  outclass  and  outnumber  those  of  the  Germans,  and  the 
preponderance  is  dai.y  increasing.  We  have  now  made  good  the 
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;  leeway  lost  in  the  first  year  of  the  war  owing  to  our  want  of  fore- 
'  sight  and  failure  to  realise  the  deciding  role  which  heavy  artillery 
!  now  plays  on  the  modem  field  of  battle.  The  tactical  use  of 
the  heavier  guns  has  also  been  improved,  as  shown  by  the 
promptitude  with  which  they  were  resited  on  July  12th  and  13th 
in  order  to  bombard  the  German  second-line  defences  before  the 
infantry  battle  begun  on  the  14th.  Though  a  cavalry  officer  himself, 
General  Haig  realises  to  the  full  the  value  of  artillery,  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  know  that  his  appeal  to  the  factory  workers  at  home 

I  to  redouble  their  efforts  has  not  fallen  on  deaf  ears. 

Although  our  progress  has  been  slow,  for  it  could  not  have  been 
otherwise  under  the  conditions  described  in  an  earlier  part  of  this 
article,  it  has  been  continuously  and  methodically  maintained  with¬ 
out  any  serious  check.  The  lessons  of  Neuve  Chapelle  and  Loos 
have  been  taken  to  heart,  and  no  more  is  heard  of  rash  rushes  into 
the  enemy’s  lines  before  troops  were  ready  to  support  the  attack. 
The  company  leading  has  been  of  the  best,  the  officers  keeping  their 
men  in  hand  until  the  artillery  had  done  its  work,  and  then  letting 
them  loose  at  the  right  time  and  place.  The  men  have  fought  like 
heroes,  and  at  close  quarters  have  invariably  shown  their  ascendancy 
over  the  Germans  as  soon  as  they  have  hunted  them  out  of  their 
underground  lairs  and  forced  them  to  stand  up  in  the  open.  We  hear 
no  more,  even  among  Germans  themselves,  of  the  invincibility  of 
their  armies. 

The  Russian  Offensive. 

When  last  month’s  war  record  was  broken  off  General  Brusiloff’s 
offensive  south  of  the  Pripet  was  developing  with  unexpected  success. 
On  his  right  General  Kaledine,  commanding  the  Northern  Army, 
j  had  seized  Lutzk,  and  was  pushing  out  a  salient  towards  Vladimir 
I  Volynski,  threatening  Kovel  on  the  right  and  Brody  on  the  left. 

;  Kaledine ’s  right  ;ving  had  reached  Svidniki  on  the  Stokhod,  some 

II  twenty-two  miles  or  so  from  Kovel,  his  centre  being  at  Locatchy 
i  and  left  at  Radziviloff.  The  Central  Army,  under  General  Scher- 
batcheff,  had  secured  the  line  of  the  Upper  Strypa,  and  was 
[  threatening  to  advance  on  Lemberg,  while  General  Lechitzky, 

I  commanding  the  Southern  Army  of  the  Brusiloff  group,  had  in- 
1  dieted  a  severe  defeat  on  the  Austrians  under  Pflanzer-Baltin,  and 
I  occupied  Czemowitz. 

Since  June  18th  the  situation  has  continued  to  develop  favourably 
for  our  Allies.  The  Austrian  armies  have  gone  from  bad  to  worse, 
3  E  having  been  hit  so  hard  that  it  is  doubtful  if  they  can  recover  from 
g  I  the  second  debacle  which  has  overtaken  them  in  time  to  prevent 
(.  I  the  Russians  descending  into  Hungary.  According  to  the  special 
:  correspondent  of  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  who  writes  from  Hinden- 
h  I  berg’s  Headquarters,  and  professes  to  have  access  to  official  informa- 
ir  I  the  Russian  armies  now  operating  against  the  Central  Powers 
le  I  ■dumber  137  divisions  of  infantry  and  36  of  cavalry,  amounting  to  close 
le  I  3,000,000  men.  If  the  Germans  had  50  divisions  and  the 
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Austrians  40  before  General  Brusiloff  began  his  attack  the  first 
week  in  June,  it  is  as  many  as  they  could  have  had,  and  half  the 
Austrian  army  has  been  destroyed  during  the  past  six  weeks’  fighting, 
while  the  other  half  is  in  a  condition  of  demoralisation.  The  liussian 
reserves  of  men  are  more  than  sufficient,  and  given  a  continuous 
supply  of  munitions  the  Czar’s  forces  should  be  able  to  clear  Russian 
territory  of  the  enemy’s  presence  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  following  is  a  brief  narrative  of  the  salient  events  of  the  past 
month.  As  soon  as  the  German  General  Staff  realised  the  full 
significance  of  General  Kaledine’s  threat  to  Kovel,  reinforcements 
were  hurried  up  to  the  line  Kovel — Sokal — Lemberg,  and  General 
Linsingen  was  instructed  to  attack  Kaledine’s  army  and  drive  it 
across  the  Styr.  Linsingen  had  some  success  at  first,  and  the 
Russians  fell  back  before  his  vigorous  offensive,  abandoning  the 
bridge-head  at  Svidniki,  and  withdrawing  from  Locatchy,  where 
the  apex  of  the  salient  was  too  much  en  I’air  for  safety.  During  the 
last  ten  days  of  J une  fierce  fighting  took  place  between  the  Styr  and 
the  Stokhod,  neither  side  being  able  to  gain  any  decided  advantage. 
Then  it  was  that  General  Brusiloff  brought  a  fresh  army  into  the 
field  north  of  the  Sarny — Kovel  railway  with  the  intention  of  moving 
across  the  lower  Stokhod  and  attacking  Kovel  from  the  north.  This 
army  was  under  the  command  of  General  Lesh,  who  came  to  the 
front  in  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  and  last  year  held  the  Cholm— 
Lublin  line  against  Mackensen  till  his  ammunition  ran  out.  General 
Lesh  appears  to  be  acting  under  the  orders  of  General  Kaledine, 
who  has  charge  of  the  operations  against  Kovel,  and  his  troops  now 
form  the  extreme  right  wing  of  the  whole  of  the  southern  group 
of  Russian  armies  under  Brusiloff.  He  began  to  develop  his  attack 
on  July  4th,  and  after  fighting  a  successful  battle,  which  gave  him 
possession  of  the  railway  station  of  Manievitchi,  he  succeeded  in 
carrying  all  the  German  positions  covering  the  passages  over  the 
Stokhod,  and  in  securing  the  whole  length  of  that  river  on  the  right 
bank  down  to  its  junction  with  the  Pripet.  During  the  course  of  his 
victorious  advance  he  captured  12,000  prisoners  and  took  45  German 
guns  with  a  large  quantity  of  war  material,  the  defeat  of  the  Germans 
being  so  complete  that  their  retreat  was  turned  into  a  rout.  Mean¬ 
while,  General  Kaledine  had  been  supporting  Lesh’s  attack  with  a 
co-operative  movement  south  of  the  railway  west  of  Chartoriisk 
and  Kolki.  This  movement  was  equally  successful  in  forcing  the 
Germans  back  behind  the  Upper  Stokhod,  which  the  Russians 
crossed  at  several  places  after  recapturing  the  bridge-head  at 
Svidniki.  Between  them.  Generals  Kaledine  and  Lesh  captured 
during  this  great  drive  more  than  650  German  officers  and  22,000 
men,  with  50  guns  and  other  war  booty.  General  Linsingen  rallied 
his  beaten  army  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Stokhod,  and  is  putting  up 
a  stubborn  resistance  on  this  last  line  of  defence  east  of  Kovel. 

The  capture  of  Kovel  w'ould  mean  the  immediate  withdrawal  of 
the  army  of  Prince  Leopold  of  Bavaria  from  the  Pinsk  salient,  for 
that  army  largely  depends  for  its  supplies  on  the  Lublin — Kovel  and 
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Lemberg — Kovel  railways.  During  last  winter  the  Germans  con¬ 
structed  a  railway  extension  between  Kovel  and  Sokal,  the  temiinus 
of  the  Lemberg  line,  and  then  carried  the  line  from  Kovel  throuoh 
the  centre  of  the  Pripet  marshes  to  Pinsk,  establishing  by  this 
means  direct  railway  communication  between  Pinsk  and  Lemberg. 
With  the  Kussians  at  Kovel  the  labour  of  the  winter  would  he 
thrown  away,  Prince  Leopold  would  be  isolated,  and  there  would 
be  no  alternative  to  a  retreat  behind  the  Bug  in  order  to  open  up 
a  fresh  line  of  communications  with  Hungary.  Russians  and  Ger¬ 
mans  fully  realise  the  stake  at  issue,  and  hence  the  significance  of 
'the  battle  now  in  progress  for  the  possession  of  this  important 
railway  centre. 

Towards  the  middle  of  July  General  Linsingen  made  a  sudden 
effort  to  regain  the  fortification  town  of  Lutsk  and  push  back  General 
Kaledine’s  left  wing  to  the  Upper  Styr.  General  Saharoff,  who  is 
in  command  of  the  Russian  forces  on  the  southern  face  of  the 
Lutsk  salient,  was  fortunately  ready  for  the  attack,  and  turning 
on  the  Austro-German  army  with  superior  numbers,  not  only  checked  I 
the  German  movement  eastwards,  but  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on 
the  enemy’s  troops  east  and  south-east  of  the  village  of  Swiniuky, 
capturing  13,000  prisoners  and  30  guns,  and  driving  the  beaten  army  i 
behind  the  Lipa  and  over  the  Galician  frontier.  General  Saharofi’s 
victory  was  as  complete  as  that  of  General  Lesh  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  month  north  of  the  Sarny — Kovel  railway.  Brody  is  now 
oeing  threatened  from  the  north,  as  well  as  along  the  railway  from 
Dubno,  the  Russians  having  occupied  Radziviloff,  which  is  only  seven 
mUes  from  Brody.  German  foresight,  which  has  never  been  at  fault 
during  the  war,  was  turned  to  good  account  when  the  Sokal — Kovel 
railway  extension  was  constructed,  for  it  is  by  this  line,  and  by  that 
running  from  Lemberg  to  Stojanov,  that  Linsingen  is  able  to  bring 
reinforcements  to  any  point  threatened  by  the  Russian  commander. 
None  the  less  is  the  Lutzk  salient  gradually  widening  out,  threaten¬ 
ing  Prince  Leopold’s  position  in  Volhynia,  and  that  of  General 
Bothmer  in  Galicia. 

The  latter  general  is  still  clinging  to  his  positions  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Upper  Strypa,  west  and  south-west  of  Tarnopol,  but 
his  right  wing  was  defeated  on  the  Lower  Strypa  in  a  battle  which 
took  place  on  July  5th,  and  his  position,  covering  the  approaches  to  i 
TiOmberg,  is  becoming  daily  more  precarious,  as  the  two  salients  ' 
which  General  Brusiloff  has  driven  into  the  enemy’s  front  in  Volhynia 
and  Galicia  respectively  are  gradually  widening  and  deepening  under  i 
the  pressure  of  Generals  Kaledine  and  Lechitzky.  i 

It  now  remains  to  follow  the  movements  of  the  latter  general, 
who  lost  no  time  in  following  up  the  occupation  of  Czernowitz  by 
overrunning  the  whole  of  the  Bukovina.  On  the  night  of  June 
18th  his  cavalry,  following  hard  on  the  heels  of  Pflanzer-Baltin’s 
rearguards,  reached  the  Sereth,  after  making  many  captures  on  the 
way.  Demoralised  by  defeat,  and  broken  into  detachments,  the 
.\ustrian  Army  made  the  best  of  its  way  towards  the  Carpathian 
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Mountain  passes,  some  few  troops  escaping  up  the  Pruth  in  the 
direction  of  Kolomea,  and  others  up  the  Sereth  valley  to  Kuty,  while 
the  bulk  of  the  beaten  force  fled  south,  hugging  the  Roumanian 
frontier,  down  which  the  railway  ran  to  Kimpolung,  and  Doma 
Watra.  The  Russian  cavalry  moved  rapidly.  On  June  21st  they 
occupied  Radautz,  and  on  the  24th  they  carried  the  town  of 
Kimpolung,  cutting  off  all  the  Austrian  fugitives  who  were 
hidinc'  in  the  hills  of  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  Bukovina. 
Since  the  occupation  of  Kimpolimg  the  Russians  have  been  feeling 
their  way  towards  the  Borgo  and  Kirilibaba  passes,  and  on  July 
17th  detachments  of  Lechitzky’s  cavalry  were  reported  to  have 
debouched  on  the  road  from  Kirilibaba  to  Maramaros  Sziget  in 
Hungary,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  present  intention  of  doing  more 
than  securing  the  Carpathian  passes  with  a  view  to  ulterior  opera¬ 
tions. 

While  Tjechitzky  was  clearing  the  Bukovina  of  the  enemy  he  sent 
the  bulk  of  the  force  at  his  disposal  up  the  Pruth  towards  Kolomea, 
and  up  the  Sereth  towards  Kuty,  his  immediate  objective  being  the 
railway  pass  of  Jablonitza,  which  is  Bothmer’s  main  and  most  direct 
line  of  communication  with  Hungary.  Kuty  was  captured  on 
June  23rd,  and  a  converging  attack  was  then  made  on  Kolomea  by 
forces  advancing  from  the  east  and  south-east  in  conjunction  with 
a  cavalry  division,  which  crossed  the  Dniester  north-w^est  of 
Horodenka,  and  seized  the  town  of  Obertyn  on  June  28tb 
Kolomea  w'as  occupied  on  June  30th,  and  next  day  an  advance 
was  ordered  to  Delatyn.  On  July  4th  Russian  cavalry  cut  the 
Jablonitza  railway  at  Mikolitchine,  halfway  between  Delatyn  id 
Korosmezo  in  Hungary,  and  on  the  8th  Russian  troops  entered 
Delatyn.  According  to  the  latest  report  from  Vienna,  fighting  is 
now  (July  18th)  going  on  at  Tartarow,  which  is  three  miles  south  of 
Mikolitchine,  and  is  at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  .Jablonitza  Pass. 

No  praise  can  be  too  high  for  General  Lechitzky’s  executive 
conduct  of  the  campaign  south  of  the  Dniester,  and  he  must  have 
more  than  fulfilled  the  most  optimistic  expectations  of  General 
Brusiloff.  He  struck  hard,  rapidly,  and  boldly,  using  both  his 
artillery  and  cavalry  with  a  masterly  appreciation  of  the  power  of 
those  arms  when  in  the  hands  of  an  enterprising  commander.  The 
pursuit  of  the  broken  Austrian  Army  through  the  Bukovina  was  a 
remarkable  cavalry  achievement,  which  turned  a  retreat  into  a 
rout,  and  gave  the  Austrian  commander  no  time  to  rally.  We  shall 
i  look  forward  to  the  further  progress  of  the  victorious  general  through 
Galicia,  remembering  always  that  cavalry  alone  cannot  secure 
victory,  and  that  the  transport  of  heavy  guns,  such  as  those  which 
shattered  the  defences  of  Czernowitz,  along  wdth  their  ammunition 
columns  and  reserve  parks,  necessary  though  they  be,  are  a  heavy 
drag  on  the  rapid  movements  of  an  army. 

The  enemy’s  losses  in  prisoners  alone  between  June  4th  and 
July  10th  were  officially  reported  to  have  been  5,620  officers,  and 
266,000  men,  with  312  guns  and  866  machine  guns.  With  the 
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captures  since  reported  these  numbers  have  been  increased  to 
more  than  6,000  officers  and  300,000  men,  with  nearly  400  guns 
and  700  machine-guns.  The  figures  speak  for  themselves,  and 
show  how  complete  the  Russian  victory  has  been.  The  large 
majority  of  the  prisoners  are  Austrians  and  Hungarians,  but  about 
40,000  are  believed  to  be  Germans.  What  the  actual  numbers  of 
killed  and  wounded  may  be  is  only  known  to  the  enemy,  but  a 
Russian  calculation  estimates  the  total  Austro-Hungarian  loss  under 
all  headings  since  the  beginning  of  the  Russian  offensive  at  half  a 
million.  Speaking  in  the  Hungarian  Parliament  on  June  29tli, 
Count  Tisza  said  the  Austro-Hungarian  Army  was  “wholly  intact,” 
but  the  figures  quoted  hardly  seem  to  justify  the  Count’s  use  of 
this  optimistic  adjective. 

As  we  have  begun  so  let  us  go  on,  strengthening  our  forces  and 
multiplying  our  efforts.  We  have  learnt  much  from  our  enemies 
and  we  may  learn  something  from  our  friends.  General  Brusiloff 
is  attacking  on  a  200-mile  front,  while  the  German  front  attacked 
by  the  Allies  in  France  was  only  30  miles  when  the  offensive  began, 
and  is  only  20  miles  now.  It  may  be  possible  to  force  the  enemy’s 
hands  by  extending  the  length  of  the  front  attacked,  and  by  this 
means  use  up  his  forces  all  down  the  line.  If  new  formations  are 
required  there  is  no  reason  for  limiting  their  number  to  70  divisions 
now  that  obligatory  military  service  has  given  the  military  authori¬ 
ties  large  reserves  of  waiting  men.  Since  the  victory  off  Jutland 
our  sea  supremacy  is  more  firmly  established  than  ever,  and  a 
home  defence  army  is  a  white  elephant,  which  costs  a  great  deal 
without  giving  value  in  return.  Abroad  there  are  no  limitations  to 
the  activities  of  this  army.  Offensive  strategy  in  the  West,  more¬ 
over,  need  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  an  offensive  movement 
from  the  Salomca  sea  base  directed  against  the  enemy’s  frontier, 
which  is  more  vulnerable  on  the  south  than  on  the  west  or  east. 
Above  aU  do  we  need  to  persevere  where  Fortune  has  temporarily 
deserted  us.  The  withdrawal  from  the  Dardanelles  was  an  admission 
of  defeat  which  would  not  stand  repetition.  The  discredit  attached 
to  British  arms  in  the  East  by  the  disaster  of  Kut  must  be  wiped 
off  the  slate.  The  task  is  hard,  but  not  beyond  our  powers. 

Nil  sine  magno 
Vita  labore  dedit  mortalibus. 


*•*  The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  ony 
manuscripts;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamp 
or  a  stamped  envelope  he  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  be  type¬ 
written. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of 
article . 
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